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: COOPERATION in Every Gerainced Activity Allows | 
the Giving of Extra Value in Every Certain-teed Product 


Unusual savings, which result from co- 
ordinated effort in buying, manufacturing 
and selling, are chiefly responsible for 
Certain-teed’s ability to give the public 
extra quality and value. 


lated on a carefully charted plan of sales. 


Certain-teed cooperation is carried further. 
Products are packed in handy units, to help 
distributors. Only those items are manu- 
factured which have a ready demand, so 


Each department of the Certain-teed organ- _ that dealers carry no slow-moving stocks. 


ization has close kinship with the others. 
Each of the seventeen plants is so located as to 
be a logical unit in the whole Certain-teed 
system. 


Purchases of raw materials are determined 
by accurately estimated needs of production. 
The annual output of each plant is regu- 


And through extensive and careful distri- 
bution, these products are available every- 
where, in any amounts desired. 


This scientific cooperation results in 
economies that make possible the many 
benefits you get from all Certain-teed 
products. 


| 
ASPHALT ROOFINGS 
ASPHALT SHINGLES 
BUILDING PAPERS 
BUILDING FELTS 


PAINTS - VARNISHES 


LINOLEUM 
FLOORTEX. (rect ase) 
OIL CLOTH 
GYPSUM PLASTERS 
BUILDING BLOCKS 
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THE FIGHT FOR THE SURPLUS 


BONE OF CONTENTION big enough to start a full- 
sized fight is supplied by the prospective surplus of 
nearly $400,000,000; and around this bone revolve the 

_ two big topics of the President’s Message to Congress—tax- 

reduction and farm relief. The message thus casts this bone 

into the arena of Con- 
gress, and the fight has 
already started there 
over this and that plan 
of tax-cut or rebate, and 
this and that program 
to use the surplus to 
aid farm relief or to re- 
duce the national debt by 
retiring Liberty bonds. 
Some freely say the hos- 
tilities may be so bitter 
and prolonged that noth- 
ing at all will be done 
and the taxpayer will 
merely pay a pretty 
penny to see a political 
squabble. While the 

Democrats argue that 

the surplus means the 

time is ripe for per- 
manent tax-reduction, 

President Coolidge takes 

the stand that a perma- 

nent revision of the tax- 
law would be economi- 


Z 
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dangerous at this 
and he advocates 


eally 
time, 
instead either temporary 
relief in the form of re- 
ductions in our income- 
tax payments which ac- 
erue in Mareh and June 
of next year, or the use 

of the surplus to reduce the And 
farm bloe’”’ would convert at least a portion of 


public debt. while certain 
members of the ‘ 
the surplus into a fund to st 
in times of overproduction, the 
“legislation for the purpose of price-fixing. 
getie' would use the surplus for public’ improvements and 

‘pork-barrel’? purposes. In his tax-re lief proposal the Presi- 
dent challenges the program of the Democratic minority, and in 
the purposes of the farm bloe, 


eady the price of the farmers’ crops 
President flatly opposes 


” Still others in both 


any 


his plan for farm relief he challenges 
remarks the Democratic Cleveland Plain Dealer, and “‘the certain 
prospect of a fight is wrapt in each.” ‘And in many quarters,” 
remarks the independent Republican Seattle Times, ‘*there is 


; i en 
an uneasy feeling that the taxpayers wont get the surplus. 
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A BIG JOB WITH A LITTLE 


What the President has to say about helping the farmer is 
discust in a separate article on page 8. Here we will examine 
the reaction of the nation’s press to his plan for helping the tax- 
payer. The fact that we have a surplus that makes tax relief 
possible, he explains, is in no small degree due to the Govern- 
ment’s policy of econo- 
my. Explaining his pres- 
ent stand against per- 
manent  tax-reduction, 
but in favor of tempo- 
rary tax relief, the Presi- 
dent says: 


“While I favor a 
speedy reduction of the 
debt, as already required 
by law and in accor- 
Sy / Uf Q ‘i dance with the promises 
Ue, yy, fn ( le 4 made to the holders of 

Lg) ( our Liberty bonds when 
they were issued, there 
is no reason why a bal- 
anced portion of sur- 
plus revenue should not 
be applied to a reduction 
Ola taxation sas 

“Tf it appeared fea- 
sible, I should weleome 
permanent. tax-redue- 
tion at this time. The 
estimated surplus, how- 
ever, for June 30, 1928, 
is not much larger than 
is required in a going 


j 5; business of nearly $4,- 
——_s 000,000,000. We have 
eT, ce had but a few months’ 
preter UTM experience under the 


present revenue act, and 
shall need to know what 
is developed by the re- 
turns of income pro- 
duced under it, which 
are not required to be 
made until about the 
time this session terminates, and what the economic prob- 
abilities of the country are in the latter part of 1927, before 
we can reach any justifiable conclusion as to permanent tax- 
reduction. Moreover, the present surplus results from many 
non-recurrent items. Meantime, it is possible to grant some 
real relief by a simple measure making reductions in the pay- 
ments which accrue on the 15th of March and June, 1927. 1 
am very strongly of the conviction that this is so much a purely 
business matter that it ought not to be dealt with in a partizan 
spirit. The Congress has already set the notable example of 
treating tax problems without much reference to party, which 
might well be continued. What I desire to advocate most 
earnestly is relief for the country from unnecessary tax burdens. 
We can not secure that if we stop to engage in a partizan con- 
troversy. As I do not think any change in the special taxes, or 
any permanent reduction is practical, I therefore urge both parties 


SHOVEL 


North in the Washington Post. 
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of the House Ways and Means Committee to agree on a bill . 


granting the temporary relief which I have indicated. Such 
a reduction would directly affect millions of taxpayers, release 
large sums for investment in new enterprise, stimulating in-= 
dustrial production and agricultural consumption, and indirectly 
benefiting every family in the whole country. These are my 
convictions stated with full knowledge that it is for the Congress 
to decide whether they judge it best to make such a reduction or 
leave the surplus for the present year to be applied to retirement 
of the war debt. That also is eventually tax-reduction.” 


But the Democrats in Congress are evidently not imprest by 
Mr. Coolidge’s plea for the avoidance of a partizan controversy. 
As the Democratic New York World explains, ‘‘the Democrats 


A LITTLE ADVICE FROM THE GALLERY 


—Talburt in the Washington News. 


want permanent tax-reduction now so that the President will not 
be able to advocate it next year just before the Presidential 
elections. They would not so much mind if tax revision this 
year produced a deficit next year. They would enjoy the spec- 
tacle of Mr. Coolidge forced to increase taxes just before 1928.” 
Their immediate reply to the President’s message was to intro- 
duce a permanent tax-reduction bill of their own, sponsored by 
Representative Garner (Dem., Texas), ranking minority member 
of the Ways and Means Committee. This bill, which is said to 
have the support of the Democrats in both Houses, would make 
the corporation income-tax rate 11 per cent., instead of the 
present 1314 per cent., and would repeal entirely the automobile 
tax, the taxes on amusement tickets and club dues, and the stamp 
tax on Produce Exchange sales. 

$335,000,000. Says Mr. Garner: 


“The Treasury can well stand the reductions proposed, and 
the people deserve them. The reduction in the corporation tax 
would reduce the cost of living, The great bulk of the cor- 
poration taxes are passed to the consumers, who would be the 
real beneficiaries of the reduction proposed.” 


Turning to the Democratic press, we find the thought of 1928 
obtruding itself there as well asin Congress. “The key-note of the 
message is ‘prosperity through economy,’”’ remarks the Atlanta 
thinks that the 


“lay the corner-stone of the 


Constitution, which this 


hopes in 
1928 


Moved perhaps by this same suspicion, the Bir- 


President 
document to Republican 


structure.”’ 
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The total cut would amount to~- 


mingham Age-Herald characterizes the message as ‘‘a rath 
dull recapitulation of frazzled themes, at times almost as dry 
a dehydrated Now England cod.” “It isnot an inspiring docu- — 
ment,” declares the Dayton News, while the Chicago Journal | 
characterizes it as “‘stand-pat.” “‘Colorless, but orthodox and 
safe—from the Republican view-point,” is the way the Rich- — 
mond Times-Dispatch describes it. To the Nashville Tennessean — 
it is ‘‘distinetly disappointing.” And in Mr. Josephus Daniels’s — 
Raleigh News and Observer we read: = 


“Mr. Coolidge is still worshiping at the altar of false economy. 
The $383,000,000 surplus is recognized. It can not be ignored. — 
Does Mr. Coolidge propose the extension of his so-called economy 
to these who have contributed this surplus; does he recognize 
that here the Government has taken more than its rightful 
share of the money of the people; does he propose a tax-reduction 
that is in keeping with his economy program? Nota bit. - 

“President Coolidge ought to have told Congress and the 
American people that the surplus in the Treasury indicates that 
the people have been taxed beyond the needs of the Government; 
that here and now the people are entitled to a reduction of 
taxes, with other material reductions to accompany the slashing 
of governmental expenses, which are still on a war plan.” 


“On the matter uppermost in Congressional interest just now, 
the further reduction of taxation, the President makes a third 
modification of his attitude,’? remarks the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, which goes on to say: 


‘Before the election he was pronounced in his opposition to 
taking any action at this time concerning the surplus produced 
by the existing tax law. After the election, when the Democrats 
began agitating another tax cut, Mr. Coolidge came out for re- 
funding the surplus to last year’s taxpayers. Secretary Mellon 
didn’t fall in with that proposal, but instead suggested credits on 
the bills of next year’s taxpayers. Mr. Coolidge now recom- 
mends the adoption of this suggestion by Congress.” 


The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot doesn’t see much to commend it 
in the President’s plan for rebates on the first two 1927 payments, 
preferring either a reduction frankly favoring the taxpayers of 
small income, or the application of the surplus to the reduction 
of the national debt. The Buffalo Times thinks that the Presi- 
dent’s proposal makes a very poor showing beside the Democratic 
plan for permanent tax-reduction. But another Democratic 
paper, the Boston Post, finds the Presidential message ‘‘a very 
practical and at times inspiring document”; and the New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune remarks that ‘with respect to fundamen- 
tals he holds sturdily to positions stated in his earlier messages.’” 

Turning to papers listed as independent, we find them also 
divided in their opinion of the message. ‘‘Once one has accom- 
modated himself to the fact that the President is not a dweller 
upon the mountaintops, the deliverance to Congress becomes 
creditable, so far as it goes,” Mr. 


Coolidge makes no mention in his message of such unpleasant 


remarks the Baltimore Sun. 


things politically as corruption in the primaries and elections, 
notes the Utica Press, which predicts that ‘‘the opposition will 
probably have more to say about the omissions than about the 


‘ 9 


contents.’”” The message ‘originates no new policy” and “is 
cautious to a fault,’”” complains the Springfield Republican. And 
in the Newark News we read: 

“There is the little question of the embarrassing Treasury 
surplus. The hand that wrote the message seems fairly to 
tremble for fear Congress will not accept the slightly amended 
plan Mr. Coolidge proposed, less than five weeks ago, for tempo- 
rary tax-reduction by way of rebates on two quarterly income 
tax payments. Why? The Coolidge plan, announced the Friday 
after the November election, was predicated on an estimated 
Treasury surplus of $250,000,000. A week later the estimate had 
jumped to $300,000,000. Now it stands at $383,000,000. Does 
the Congress believe that is anything like the true probability of 
the surplus? It does not. Behind their palms folk in public life 
at Washington, it is well known, are whispering about a surplus 
of $500,000,000, and even more. That is why ‘the President’s 
proposal for a temporary cut is in for ha d sledding.”’ 


The President's plan “is opposed by many Republicans and 


ee in Congress,” points out the Washington Post. 
AA TI 


“Tt is destined to travel over s rough 
me t gh and rugged road, beset b 
political and factional ruffians. Tax relief of any kind, ‘apie 


will probably encounter serious obstacles; and ma i 

1 € u ; ny experienced 
observers are discounting the idea that taxpayers will nae receive 
in return any of the surplus that is accumulating,” 


Nevertheless, says the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 


reductions, to convince the country that the Administration’s 
carefully considered position is unsound, The present Tax Act 
is but nine months old. The reductions it made in miscellaneous 
taxes have not been fully felt. This year much revenue came 
from back tax collections and other items that will not recur next 
‘year. It will not do to count too strongly or carelessly upon the 
future until the present revenue act has proved itself. 

“A temporary tax-reduction is safe, and it will be just. <A per- 
manent tax-reduction inay be neither just nor safe. That is the 
Administration position.” 


Republican .papers have only praise for the message. ‘‘Its 
backbone is prosperity,’’ says the Philadelphia J nquirer. ‘*‘ What 
we have here is the report of the business head of a vast corpora- 
tion; his counsel is sober, safe, unimpeachable,’ remarks the 
Minneapolis Tribune. His wish, thinks the. Boston Transcript, 
“is to be regarded as the great business administrator.’”? . The 
message, notes the Kansas City Journal-Post (Ind. Rep.), 
“opens with a reference to peace and prosperity, and closes 
with a declaration of the people’s need for fidelity to practical 
ideals.” “‘As a whole, the message appeals as strongly to the 
moral as to the practical side of political life,’ remarks the Los 
Angeles Times. “It does not contain any tall talk, and does 
not promise the millennium,” but the Chicago Tribune has a 
notion that Mr. Coolidge’s fellow citizens “are in the main 
rather satisfied with their situation and will read their Chief 
Executive’s presentation with substantial acquiescence.”” More- 
over, “‘the continuation of the President’s effort to keep 
down unusual expenditure and to reduce taxation and the 
public debt is an assurance which the taxpayer and the intelligent 
public generally will heartily welcome.’ Says the Buffalo 
Courier-Express: ‘President Coolidge’s advocacy of economy 
sets up a high barrier to the plans of a rumored alliance of log- 
rollers who, in view of the assured surplus, are determined to put 
through Congress a combination of projects calling for large 
public expenditures.” As the Columbus Ohio 
explains: 


State Journal 


“The President says he would like to see the tax problem 
treated as a purely business matter, without partizan spirit, but 
there doubtless will be a big political fight in Congress over it, 
none the less. There is political capital in tax-reduction, safe or 
unsafe. But the President’s recommendations seem to us wise. 
It is certainly right that citizens who have been taxed beyond the 
limits of necessity should have their money returned to them as 
early as is conveniently possible. The $383,000,000 which it is 
estimated the fiscal year’s surplus will amount to, was not taken 
from them to retire that much of the war debt, but to provide for 
the Government’s running expenses. Since it is not needed for 
that purpose, it should be returned to those who paid it for that 
purpose.” 


The President’s advice on tax-reduction ‘‘unquestionably is 
good sense and sound reasoning,”’ says the Albany Knickerbocker 
Press. But the Seattle Times is afraid that ‘‘party politics will 
have a greater influence on the shaping of a tax-reduction 
measure than public welfare.” It takes comfort, however, in 
this thought: 


‘“‘Whether Congress takes the President’s advice or goes its 
own wilful way, we shall have lower taxes eventually. Should 
no tax-reduction plan be agreed upon, the surplus would be 
used to pay off the public debt. In the end that would mean 
tax-reduction.” 


“Tt will be hard for the Democrats, demanding ‘sweeping’ 
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CHIEF POINTS IN THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

“What the country requires is not so much new policies as a 
steady continuation of those which are already being crowned 
with such abundant success, e 

a each Congress in its opening session would make appro- 
priations to continue for two years, very much time would be 
saved which could be devoted to a consideration of the general 
needs of the country. 

“T am in favor of reducing, rather than expanding, govern- 
ment bureaus which seek to regulate and control the business 
activities of the people. 

“Tf it appeared feasible, I should weleome permanent tax- 
reduction at this time. As I do not think any change in the 
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SANTA CLAUS DELAYED 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


special taxes, or any permanent reduction is practical, I there- 
fore urge both parties of the House Ways and Means Committee 
to agree on a bill granting temporary relief. 

‘‘Tn working out this [farm-crop surplus] problem to any sound 
conclusion, it is necessary to avoid putting the Government into 
the business of production or marketing, or attempting to enact 
legislation for the purpose of price-fixing. 

‘Regulation and promotion of radio in the public interest 
should remain in the Department of Commerce. 

“Those who wish to benefit foreign producers are much more 
likely to secure that result by continuing the present enormous 
purchasing power, which comes from our prosperity that has 
increased our imports over 71 per cent. in four years, than from 
any advantages that are likely to accrue from a general tariff 
reduction. 

“The duly authorized public authorities of this country have 
made Prohibition the law of the land. For any of our inhabi- 
tants to observe such parts of the Constitution as they like, while 
disregarding others, is a doctrine that would break down all 
protection of life and property and destroy the American system 
of ordered liberty. 

‘Restrictive immigration ought not to cause a needless separa-~ 
tion of families, 

“The wage agreements in the unionized section of the bitumi- 
nous coal industry expire on April 1 next, and as conflicts may 
result, I reeommend the passage of such legislation as will assist 
the Executive in dealing with such emergencies. 

*‘ At the proper time I shall be prepared to proceed along prac- 
tical lines to the conclusion of agreements carrying further the 
work begun at the Washington Conference in 1921. 

“If our country wishes to compete with others, let it not be 
in the support of armaments, but in the making of a beautiful 
capital city. Let it express the soul of America. In the coming 
years, Washington should be not only the art center of our own 
country, but the art center of the world.” 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE EMBATTLED FARMER 


HE KNOTTIEST PROBLEM before Congress, the big thought to a greater extent than any other ‘issue. The San 
issue of the session, and the subject which many see as Francisco Chronicle (Ind.) even finds the message ~ dominated) 
a dominating the President’s address, is farm relief. Nor by one subject, the condition of agriculture.” The President, 
is any early solution expected. Some of the hardest legislative we are reminded, vis not content to dismiss the farm problem FA 
fighting and active political maneuvering of the winter in Wash- with that part of his message devoted to farm relief; he finda 
ington and elsewhere will pivot upon this question, the Philadel- occasion again and again to assert that this measure or that 9 
phia Public Ledger feels certain. At last, says the Omaha World- policy redounds to the benefit of agriculture.” In his message x 
HH erald, Western agriculture has ‘‘succeeded in fastening national Mr. Coolidge names a series of governmental actions taken to the * 
attention upon its wrongs and its needs.” And it is not merely ‘‘advancement of the special interest of agriculture.” He 
’ Middle Western and Western agricul- ip : suggests that agriculture can be aided — 
ture, Wwe are told by the Boston Globe: through development of our water — 


“From Maine to Texas, from 
Florida to Oregon, the farmers are 
moving toward concerted action to 
push their own economic interest. The 
class consciousness touched awake by 
daylight saving in New England, by 
new industrialism and bumper crops 
in the South, by debts, depression and 
surpluses in the West, is clarifying.” 


— 


A political alliance between the 
cotton-growing South and the grain- 
growing West has been drawing more 
and more attention from the political 
correspondents since the meeting of 
the farm conference in St. Louis last 
month. In the opinion of the Wash- 
ington Post (Ind.), ‘“‘the united de- 
mand of the corn and cotton forces 
for government relief probably means 
the failure of the plan to return the 
Treasury surplus to taxpayers.’”’ As 
a plain matter of dollars and cents, 
insists this paper, Congress can not 
appropriate any considerable sum for 


SOLER SPS 7s awe, 


agricultural relief and have any sur- 
plus left to pay back the taxpayers. 
Of course, adds The Post: 


*“Mueh will depend upon the form 
and scope of the farm-relief measure. 
If it should include a proposal to revise 
the tariff downward on steel and other 
industrial products, it will meet with 
stubborn resistance. The legislators 
who firmly believe that the protective 
tariff is the backbone of all prosperity, 
including agriculture, will fight any 
proposal to reduce the tariff. This opposition by protectionists, 
combined with the element that prefers tax relief to farm relief, 
might defeat the farm bloc, even if tax relief should also be de- 
feated. 

‘No doubt efforts will be made to provide for both farm relief 
and tax relief. The chances of success in this direction are somo- 
what remote. If the farm bloe should develop strength enough 
to force its measure through, it will hardly be content with an 
instalment appropriation, but even if it should, the Treasury 
surplus would be mortgaged to farm relief, and there would be 
decided objections to running the risk of incurring a deficit by 
granting tax relief also. 

“Thus it appears that if taxpayers are to benefit by the 
Treasury surplus, it will be only after a battle in Congress in 
which agriculture will be routed, with disastrous consequences 
to the Republican party and the Coolidge Administration.” 


While the President carefully refrained from telling Congress 
what to do for the farmer, it seems significant to the Des Moines 
Capital (Rep.) that he devoted much more attention to the 
farmers’ problems than in any former message. It is obvious to 
the Baltimore Sun (Ind.) that farm legislation engages his 


AN ULTIMATUM TO 
—Duffy in the Baltimore Sun. 


resources and by better transportation 
facilities. He favors a larger supply 
of cheaper fertilizer, something the 
development at Muscles Shoals will 
help bring about. He strongly ap- 
proves of cooperation. He thinks that 
the farmers might profit somewhat by 
judicious railroad rate revision. But 
he insists that the Government should 
not be put “‘into the business of produe- 
tion or marketing’? or be given the 
power to fix prices. He asserts that 
the agricultural regions are entitled 
to know that they have the ‘‘ constant 
solicitude and sympathy” of the 
Government, and adds in connection 
with farm marketing that “if a sound 
solution of a permanent nature can 
be found for this problem, Congress 
ought not to hesitate to adopt it.” 

A fairly hearty chorus of approval 
of this part of the President’s mes- 
sage comes from Eastern Republican 
papers. ‘Just plain sanity,’ the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer calls it. In the 
opinion of the New York Herald Trib- 
“the President courage 
and judgment in announcing that he 
will not be driven’ to the crop-mer- 
chandising and price-fixing proposals 
of the McNary-Haugen bill ‘by the 
clamor of the political farm bloe in 
’ Farther west, the Minne- 
apolis Journal (Rep.) commends the 
President for giving ‘timely warning 
The Colum- 
(Rep). calls the President's position 
as well as ‘‘safe and sane.” The Kan- 
sas City Star (Ind.) believes the West will appreciate the Pres- 
ident’s earnest expression of sympathy. 


une, shows 


Congress.’ 
SANTA CLAUS 


of things to be avoided.” 
bus Ohio State Journal 
“right and courageous,” 


Evidently, it remarks, 
“it would be unwise at this time to assume that any partic- 
ular plan had been sent down from heaven and must be 
adopted without change.”” The most vigorous editorial approval 
comes from a Kansas daily, ex-Governor Allen’s Wichita Beacon 
(Rep.). After remarking on the President’s courage in refusing 
to be beguiled into condonation of price-fixing schemes, The 
Beacon eontinues: 


“Agricultural prosperity, it should be emphasized, is not 
dependent upon the injection of a stimulating drug into the veins 
of the specialty crops like corn, wheat and cotton. Agricultural 
prosperity, on the contrary, depends upon the building up of 
diversified farming by health-giving and normal exercise. 
Giving three or four specialty crops an artificial and admittedly 
temporary stimulant will only result in penalizing the diversify- 
ing farmer who must buy wheat, corn, cotton and some kinds 
of meat. The farmers of the East are not asking for the MeNary- 


eer eee Seep 
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AS THE CITY MAN VIEWS IT 
—Cargill in the Schenectady Gazette. 


Haugen type of relief, for this very reason. They are diversifying 
and prospering. It is the specialty-crop States where the Me- 
Nary-Haugen clamor originates. The building of sound agricul- 
tural prosperity in the West must be conditioned upon following 
the example of Eastern farmers, the statistics of whose wealth 
show that diversification is the solution of the problem. The idea 
that relief can be given the farmer of the Middle West by en- 
couraging him to produce a still greater surplus of specialty 
crops is pernicious and unsound. It is unfair to the farmer who 
is raising dairy cows, hogs, sheep, poultry, hay, small grain, 
forage, fruits, vegetables, anc other items of diversification.” 


But there is little enthusiasm on the Democratic side of the 
fence. The Charleston News and Courier believes the President 
“feels that the farmers can save themselves if they will but 
buckle to the task.” 
he simply ‘‘shows that he does not know what should be done.” 
“The revolt of theagrarian classes against the Republican party,” 
so the Nashville Tennessean predicts, ‘‘ will be accentuated rather 
than checked by the failure of the President to recognize the 
“Words, 


savs the Raleigh News and Observer; ‘‘asking for 


In the Louisville Courier-Journal’s opinion 


seriousness of conditions that confront the farmers.”’ 
words, words,” 
bread, the tiller of the soil is given a stone; the message of the 
President is sorely disappointing.” The Milwaukee Journal 
(Ind.) also notes the President’s omission of the possibility of 
farm relief through The New York ./ournal of 


Commerce does not even credit the President for standing strongly 


tariff revision. 
against price-fixing. In view of the general terms used, the situ- 
ation, it argues, is left ‘‘at a point where it would not be by any 
means impossible for the President later to give his assent to 
schemes of a very dangerous character.”’ 

In view of the difference of opinion between the President and 
the farm bloc, and of the brevity of the present session, a number 
of papers are inclined to doubt that anything will be done at this 
session. The Manchester Union (Rep.) is sure that any thing like 
the MeNary-Haugen bill will be vetoed. The possibility of 
effective farm relief at this session seems ‘‘extremely remote” 
to the Chicago Journal (Dem.). Or, as the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (Dem.) puts it, the prospect for farm relief ‘‘appears next 


KEEPING COOL WITH COOLIDGE 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


CITY AND COUNTRY VIEWS OF FARM RELIEF 


to hopeless unless the politics of the situation shall turn up some 
new possibilities.”’ 

But whatever may be the outcome, writes a Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, “it now appears to be assured 
that the wearisome farm-relief complex will have a prominent 
place in the legislative program of the session.’”’ Everything, 
writes O. M. Kile in one of his Washington dispatches on farm 
topies appearing in the Baltimore Sun, ‘‘depends upon the 
degree of earnestness back of the recent definite movement 
toward the formation of a voting coalition between the farmers 
of the West and the farmers of the South; if this coalition can be 
perfected and the old ‘farm bloc’ reestablished in both Houses of 
Congress, the Administration will be powerless to prevent action 
along the lines demanded hy farm forees.’”’ Mark Sullivan, of the 
New York Herald Tribune, understands that ‘‘ Democratic leaders 
are increasingly willing to look tolerantly on the Western corn- 
belt, MceNary-Haugen farm legislation.”’ 
thinks, is likely to drop the tariff-revision idea and endeavor 
instead ‘‘to extend the protective tariff principle to a degree never 


The new alliance, he 


suggested by any manufacturer.” There is a possibility, we 
read in a Washington dispatch to the Detroit Free Press, that the 
farm-bloe men may push their measure so hard as to ‘“‘hold up 
passage of one or more of the appropriation bills, and force the 
ealling of an extra session.’’ According to the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer’s Washington correspondent, “‘farm relief threatens to 
lll tax relief and vice versa.’’ The minute some plan is proposed 
for turning back the Treasury surplus to the taxpayer, the farm- 
“You'll get no tax relief until you give 


[It is suggested in a Washington dispatch to the 


bloc slogan will be heard: 
us farm relief.”’ 
Baltimore Sun that other plans may be spoiled by the farm bloc. 
Kor instance, they may oppose the Administration’s plan to 
$35,000,000 to a 


medicinal liquor, as proposed by General Andrews. 


advance private corporation for distilling 


The first new farm-relief bill of the session was Representative 
MeKeown’s (Dem., Okla.) measure for standardization of pro- 
duction of seven important farm commodities. It should be 


remembered that the old McNary-Haugen bill, with its machinery 


for the collection of a compulsory equalization fee and for stabiliz- 
ing agricultural prices in fixt relationship to the prices of other 
commodities, was defeated in both Houses of Congress in the last 


session. It is to be brought up again by the farm bloc in revised | 


and simplified form. The Administration bill for helping the 
farm cooperatives to deal with the crop surpluses was defeated 
in the Senate, and not voted on in the House. Other bills passed 
by one House and awaiting action by the other provide for ad- 
ditional agricultural credits, aid for farm cooperatives, and pos- 
tage reduction for farm products. No action was taken by either 
House on the Muscle Shoals leasing plan. 


MORE AMMUNITION 


—Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News. 


In recent months the air has been full of suggestions for farm- 
relief, The joint cotton-belt and corn-belt meeting in St. Louis 
brought ex-Governor Lowden to the fore as ‘‘the real Moses of 
the morrow,” as Representative Dickinson, of Iowa, puts it. 
Politicians talked of the Lowden boom while farmers discust the 
Lowden farm-relief plan much on the lines of the MeNary- 
Haugen bill. Asstated in the Grand Rapids Herald, the Lowden 
principles endorsed at St. Louis are, in brief: 


“A Federal farm board to study continuously agricultural 
conditions and to ascertain whéther there is a surplus in any 
major crop, and whether that surplus exercises a depressing effect 
upon prices. This board would next inquire if the growers of 
the crop are organized in cooperatives sufficiently strong to 
handle the surplus. Such cooperatives would then be authorized 
to withdraw from the market a portion of the crop sufficient to 
stabilize the price. The cost of doing this would be met by a fee 
levied on every portion of the crop entering the market. Neither 
price-fixing nor government subsidy is involved in the plan. 
The essential feature is government assistance in collecting the 
fee for handling the surplus.”’ 


Another plan which has aroused a vast deal of discussion is 
ex-Secretary of Agriculture Meredith’s suggestion of a Federal 
commission to fix minimum prices in advance of the planting 
season for the major farm products. The commission, through 
a fund collected like insurance from the farmers, would undertake 
to purchase crop surpluses, but would not pay for them until 
a year following the harvest. The National Grange meeting in 
Portland, Maine, in November, came forward with a plan for a 
straight export bonus on farm products to enable the farmer to 
sell his surplus abroad at a price equal to the domestic price. 
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_bered, this sort of Christmas gift continues throughout the year; 


- WORLD 
OME 89,000 CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS belonging 
) conductors and trainmen of the railroads east of t 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio, with a few exceptions, 
will receive a new kind of present this year—a 7.5 per cent. 
increase in wages. And, while this may not sound very substan- . 
tial, it really amounts to $15,000,000. For, it must be remem-_ 


PEACE IN THE EASTERN RAILROAD 


perhaps for many years. Santa Claus, in the present instance, — 
happens to be the Federal Board of Mediation operating, for the be 
first time, under the new Watson-Parker Railroad Act for the _ 
adjudication of railroad disputes. Or, rather, the two members — 
of the Board not affiliated in any way with the parties to the — 
wage dispute—the fifty railroads concerned and the railway 
brotherhoods. The public, observe not a few editors, will, as. 
usual, foot the bill. And that is not all: Western and Canadian — 
railway employees, we are told, are to follow the example of their 
Iastern brethren. In fact, we read in The Wall Street Journal, 
at. least ten Western roads already have granted increases in 
wages to shopmen, ‘‘and it is well known in railroad circles that 
nearly every class of employee throughout the country has been, 
or probably will be, benefited.”” Eleven railroads operating out 
of Chicago, says an Associated Press dispatch, have granted wage 
increases that wiil add $3,000,000 annually to their pay-rolls. 
Returning to the demand for a 19 per cent. increase in wages 
made by the Hastern conductors and trainmen, and the resulting 


_deadlock between the unionized workers and the railroads, we 


find the great majority of editors hailing the findings of the 
Board of Arbitration, which received the “‘case’’ from the Board 
of Mediation, as ‘‘a progressive step in conciliation of wage dis- 
putes.”” To the Troy Record, the satisfactory settlement of this 
controversy ‘‘indicates a new spirit in American industry.” 
The old way, one editor recalls, ‘‘was to fight it out, the ecom- 
panies on one side and the employees on the other, and both 
heedless of the public interest.’ The earnings of the Eastern 
roads, it was well known, had somewhat increased, and the 
employees were insisting that these earnings be reflected in 
wages. A system of conferences between the railroads and their 
trainmen, leading up to an agreement to arbitrate their differ- 
ences, followed. The controversy, according to the provisions 
of the Watson-Parker Law, was referred to the six members 
comprising the Board of Arbitration, sitting in New York City, 
two of whom were appointed by the railroads, two by the em- 
ployees, and two by the United States Mediation Board, 
successor to the old Railway Labor Board.. As the Philadel- 
phia Record, published in the ‘‘home” town of the Pennsylvania 
system, explains: 


“In support of their demands, the men urged the arduous 
and hazardous nature of their work, their increased efficiency, 
the requirements of public safety, and the right to compensation 
commensurate to the cost of living. The railroad presented 
records and arguments to show that the existing scale was 
adequate and as high as net earnings would justify. As had 
been expected, the award was a compromise; the Board directed 
an increase of 7.5 per cent., amounting to about 42 cents per 
day per man, or a total for the lines affected of approximately 
$15,000,000 a year. The vote was four to two, the company 
representatives dissenting, while the representatives of the pubhe, 
one of whom had been for many years the head of a Brother- 
hood, agreed with those of the unions upon the compromise 
figure, 

“Whether the railroads will be able to pass the burden along 
to the public through rate increase remains to be seen. In any 
case the method of ‘self-government within the industry’ has 
justified itself by averting a settlement by foree, which would 
be immeasurably more eostly.’’ 


“The inquiry was thorough, and the arguments for and against 
the increase were exhaustive,’ declares the Chieago Daily News. 


‘“‘Almost for the first time, the interests of the publie—which 


’ All pay the bill—were considered by the arbitrators,” notes the 
chenectady Union-Star. And, continues this daily: 


“The award will, we believe, be generall 
! , ] , y approved by the 
ublic. The men who directly operate the trains on hich the 


and fuels and other necessities, deserve adequate wages for 
heir services. The public expects good rail service. The whole 
operation of these arteries of commerce involves high responsi- 
bility. The public has the right to expect that men of the 
ight sort be entrusted with their lives and property.” 


_ “There will be general satisfaction with the Board’s decision,” 
agrees the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘for there is a general feeling that the 
railroads can afford an increase in wages.” Furthermore, points 
out the Springfield Republican, ‘‘the successful outcome of the 
Board’s first major case should strengthen the willingness of the 
employees to accept arbitration.” ‘‘The new law has proved 
itself,’’ adds the Boston Globe, and the Philadelphia Bulletin 


considers the $15,000,000 that the award will cost the railroads - 


“‘a good investment in-peace.’’ ‘‘The dissenting opinion of the 
railroad representatives on the Board,” in the opinion of 


‘the Newark News, ‘‘was not a very creditable one,” but on the 


whole, the Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph is convinced, ‘‘it is 
encouraging that the arbitration method should meet its first 


_test so suecessfully.”” Of course, admits the New York Evening 


Post: 


“While the men think the award of 7.5 per cent. is too little, 
and the managers think it is too much, all the rest of us will 
rejoice that we are to escape a long-drawn-out battle between 
the two sides, with attending disorder and the business losses 
running into millions. In the ‘good old days’ we could not 
settle such wage disputes until we had battled for almost a 
year, called out the militia to suppress rioting and sabotage, 
and, when both sides were practically exhausted, accept a 
settlement satisfactory to nobody, ‘with the tacit understanding 
that the struggle would be renewed in a few months.” 


ee 


The Eastern roads, believes the Minneapolis Journal, ‘‘are 
doing so well that they can well afford to accept the decision, 
particularly as it settles a thorny dispute, and stabilizes the good 
relations between the roads and their employees.”’ But, comes a 
warning from the Louisville Times: 


“Tf the railroads simply expect to raise wages and then pass 
the buck to the shipper and the passenger, the railroads are 
laying out a course that runs directly into trouble. The shippers 
and the passengers are quite willing for the roads to pay high 
wages to railroad workers; but they want to know that the rail- 
roads are carrying their own burden, not shifting it to the 
shoulders of others.” 


But right here a few defenders of the railroads remind us that 
this additional burden on the Eastern roads will retard them in 
their efforts to climb back on a healthy financial footing. And, 
adds the Washington Post, ‘‘certainly shippers and travelers 
over these roads, under the circumstances, can not expect a 
decrease in rates.’’ It should be remembered, thinks the Provi- 


dence Journal, that— 


‘he railroads have been making a heroie fight to reestablish 
efficient transportation since the Government handed back 
the lines in such shape that their facilities for rendering good 
service were greatly impaired. In striving to reach this objective 
two of the severest handicaps have been the wage demands of 
the employees and the amazing rise of railroad taxes. These 
have increased more than twice as fast as total earnings. There 
must be limits to these tendencies. Otherwise the cost of trans- 
portation, which must be borne by the public, will reach a level 
that may seriously interfere with economi¢ progress. 


“Tt is not as if the conductors and trainmen had any clear 


claim to an increase in pay,” avers the New York Journal of 


Commerce. According to this business daily: 
“Most of them are to-day receiving higher real wages than 


they ever before had in their lives. ‘The present award to train- 
men places their money wages above the peak of all time, when 
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retail prices and the general level of the cost of living were a 
great deal higher than they are now. As to the position of the 
rank and file of the railroad workers of this country, as com- 
pared to what was considered normal before the war, it can only 
be said that the men are now living on the fat of the land. 
Nor is there any ground whatever for belief that the railroad 
companies of this country are particularly prosperous, taking 
them as they come. Only a few of them have as yet been-able 
to sell any common stock in order to improve their unbalanced 
capital structure.” 


Railroads in general, asserts the Cleveland Plain Dealer, “are 
beginning to see that prosperity is not an unmixed blessing. It is 
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SANTA, AHEAD OF TIME 
—Doyle in the Philadelphia Record. 


used by their employees as the basis for a wage increase, and by 
shippers as justification for lower freight charges.’”’ Meanwhile, 
what of the Western roads, which, it is said, will soon face similar 
demands for higher wages? To quote the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce: 


‘‘The indirect results of the Arbitration Board’s recent award 
upon Western railroads are likely to be serious. The Hastern 
roads, altho none too prosperous, and altho in 1925 they earned 
less than 5 per cent., are decidedly more prosperous than the 
Western roads. In logic the decision in the Eastern case should 
have a bearing only on the Eastern roads; but railroad em- 
ployees in the West will feel disgruntled unless they, too, receive 
higher wages. 

“The Western railroads can not afford to grant a wage in- 
crease. But the Watson-Parker Law seems in a fair way to 
raise the level of railroad wages throughout the country.” 


In the opinion of The Railway Age, of New York City, “‘the 
two arbitrators appointed by the Mediation Board failed to 
perform a manifest duty when they: abstained from fully and 
definitely setting forth the reasons for their decision”’: 


‘‘The wage inerease granted the conductors and trainmen of 
Bastern railroads is so large that if a corresponding advance 
were granted to all [railroad] employees it would absorb two- 
thirds of the entire increase in net operating income that has 
occurred within the last three years. .. . They have rendered 
an award which will greatly embarrass the railways by causing 
claims for other large advances in wages to be prest upon them, 
but they have contributed nothing toward the solution of the 
vital problem of how the benefits of increasing traffic and 
operating efficiency should be divided between railway em- 
ployees, vailway investors, and railway patrons.” 
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AN AMERICAN “POOL” TO BREAK THE 
BRITISH RUBBER MONOPOLY 
T WILL GLADDEN THE OWNERS of the 20,000,000 


motor-vehicles in the United States, whose tire bill, thinks - 


the Philadelphia Bulletin, must have been more than 
$750,000,000 last year, when they hear that a powerful combi- 
nation of automobile and rubber manufacturers, with a credit 
“pool” of $30,000,000, will use this fund to buy crude rubber in 
the hope of stabilizing the price of that commodity. This is 
their primary object, it is said, but they also intend to “break 
‘the monopolistic grip of Great Britain on the rubber market,” 
declares the New York Herald Tribune. 
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—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 
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remedy,’’ admits the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘“‘but desperate diseases 
require desperate remedies.” 

The ‘‘pool”’ plan, says the New York World, was suggested 
by Secretary Hoover last year, ‘‘when rubber prices soared 
to $1.20 a pound.’’ The present price, according to The Herald 
Tribune, is thirty-six cents a pound. Such wide and sudden 
plunges in the price of rubber, we are told, has caused large 
losses to tire manufacturers. The ‘‘buying pool” described 
above, explains the New York Evening Post, ‘‘isa defense against, 
rather than an attack upon, the British rubber monopoly.” . As 
the program is described in the New York Journal of Commerce: 


“According to present plans, about $30,000,000 worth of 
rubber will be purchased out of stocks in London, Singapore, 
New York and the Dutch Hast Indies markets. A huge fund 
to finance this undertaking will be built up in the following 
manner: The companies will enter into a contract arrangement 
whereby each pays in at a stated period an assessment based on 
the price of the commodity. These purchases will be financed 
by banks. A single purchasing agent, the General Rubber 
Company, will be assigned to make the purchases. At no time 
will any particular member of the buying pool be ealled upon to 
finance the rubber purchases alone. 

“In the event the market for crude advances through the 
application of the restriction plan, quantities of rubber from the 
pool will be gradually released upon the market to adjust the 
situation. At these times the commodity also will be released to 
the manufacturers who are members of the combination.” 


A word of Christmas cheer for the tire-buyer is found in the 
formal announcement by Charles B. Seger, President of the 


United States Rubber Company, one of the moving spirits: 
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unreasonably high prices.’ 


“This is a desperate — 


7 ‘‘Ror the benefit of the one neag) consumer, American ine be 
and automobile manufacturers will cooperate in crude ru 
for the purpose of protecting the American manufacturer aga: 


In the opinion of The igticndees: the Winston Church: 
Secretary Hoover argument on the dangers of restricting t 
export of rubber from British possessions in the East Indi 
which ended with the fall in the price of rubber last year, ‘‘noy ; 
bids fair to begin all over again.”” For— 


7 


“The British Government, apparently unimprest by the 
earnest plea of this nation, has again adopted an artificial 
restriction program calculated to keep the price of rubber well 
above forty-two cents a pound—a price that should net British — 
producers about fifteen cents a pound over and above the figure 
which the British have admitted represents a fair profit.”’ 


The plan of the automobile and rubber manufacturers of this — 
country was given out approximately six weeks after the London 
Colonial Office had announced that the Stevenson plan for the 
restriction of rubber exports from British possessions would 
continue for another year, but with modifications. At present, 
says the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, ‘‘with rubber at forty cents a 
pound (four cents more than the present price) it is estimated 
that we are paying $240,000,000 a year more than we should pay 
on afair basis.”” But, we read in the Buffalo Cowrier-Express, 
‘it is expected that the buying pool will stabilize prices, and 
that the American consumer will benefit.” 

In a London dispatch to the Baltimore Sun, however, J. F. 
Essary informs us that producing rubber interests of the British 
Empire are being urged to meet the challenge of the American 
rubber buyers’ pool by the formation of an equally strong 
rubber producers’ pool. The financial editor of The Observer 
(London) is then quoted as saying: 


‘*Whatever may be the motives behind this pooling of Amer- 
ican resources, it should be taken seriously by producing interests. 
Combined buying should be met with combined selling. The 
consumers’ pool is seeking to put itself in a position of being able 
by means of the stocks it can hold to manipulate the market 
when it is thought desirable. A producers’ pool strong enough 
to withhold supplies from a falling market should be the answer.”’ 


Furthermore, maintains an editorial in the Baltimore paper: 


“It remains to be seen whether the new restriction on rubber 
exports enforced by the British Colonial Office will have a price- 
raising effect in this country comparable with that of a year ago. 
For several reasons the effect should not be anything like as 
drastic. 

‘‘In the first place, the 20 per cent. cut in exports now ordered 
is not as severe as it sounds. Under the so-called Stevenson 
plan, the British Government establishes a normal annual 
output for the plantations of Malaya and Ceylon. When the 
price of rubber in the London market falls below a certain 
figure, exports are artificially curtailed on a percentage basis cf 
this normal annual output. But as the standard of normal out- 
put is now being raised, the actual reduction in supply is less 
than appears from the 20 per cent. figure. 

‘‘Furthermore, the American rubber trade is now much better 
organized to cope with the artificial shortage created than was 
the case a year ago.”’ 


According to the Philadelphia Bulletin, we in the United States 


manufacture 75 per cent. of the world’s rubber products, and own 


and operate about 85 per cent. of the automobiles. And— 


“While rubber is commonly thought of in terms of tires and 
tubes, it plays a large and increasing part in other fields. In 
1925, for example, other rubber products of American factories 
accounted for $335,000,000, while tires and tubes were valued at 
$803 ,000,000. 

“Imports of crude rubber in 1925 reached 88,478,000 pounds, 
an increase of almost exactly 21 per cent. from 1924. But the 

value of the 1925 imports rose to $429,705,000, as compared with 
$174,231,000 for 1924, or 146 per cent. Seventy-five per cent. 
of the crude rubber imported goes into motor products. So 
the maintenance of a reasonable price for raw rubber is important 
to the 20,000,000 owners of motor-vehieles in the United States.’ 


OUR OLDEST ENEMY SUES FOR PEACE 
EACE IS DECLARED! From the nnare of the Florida 


chieftain Ha~Thron-Wa-Har-Chee—whose English name, 
“Tony Tommy,” rolls more trippingly off the. tongue—that he 
wants to put an end to the hundred years’ war between the 
United States Government and the last independent remnant 
of the Seminole tribe. Not till now, observes the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, can we say that the last hostile Indian tribe 
has officially been conquered; not till the final weeks of this year 
af grace 1926, reflects the Columbia Record, can we say that 

“the last frontier has faded.’ Not with sneers or contempt do 


our editors comment on the somewhat grandiloquent gesture 


_ of the representative of some 300 swamp-dwelling mixed-breed 


Red Men. They remember with the Pittsburgh Sun the poem 
in the old school readers proclaiming the defiance of Osceola, the 
Seminole chief, ninety years ago—‘‘Blaze with your serried 
columns, I will not bend the knee.’ They recall that the first 
Seminole war in 1817-1818 was the direct occasion of the cession 
of Florida to the United States. They bear in mind that the 
seecnd Seminole war, which ran on for seven years after 1835, 
resulted in many lost battles for the United States forces, the loss 
of thousands of lives and an expenditure estimated anywhere 
from $10,000,000 to $40,000,000. This was probably the blood- 
jest and costliest of all our Indian wars. And there was much in 
it that Americans to-day think of with very little pride. Osceola, 
the half-breed chief, who figured most prominently in the secund 
war, was captured under a flag of truce, and died in prison. But 


now the little remnant that has still been officially at war under: 


the terms of Osceola’s truce and has consistently refused any 
terms of settlement, formally applies for peace. The one condi- 
tion made by Chief Tony Tommy is that his Seminoles shall 
never be forced to leave Florida, because they consider that the 
only home in which they ean live and thrive. 

The formal letter to the President reads in part: 


“Tt is the sincere and earnest wish of 300 members of the 
Seminole Indian Nation in the State of Florida to end the truce 
made for them by Chief Osceola with the United States Govern- 
ment in the year 1837 and to become citizens of the United States 
of America by swearing allegiance to the Government, and to 
take such other legal and necessary steps as will remove all legal 
restrictions which have heretofore prevented them from enjoying 
all the rights and privileges accorded other nations and peoples 
by the United States. In councils with the people of my various 
tribes, I, as the ordained Chief of the Seminole Indian people in 
all Florida, have been authorized to take such steps as I deem 
advisable to bring about a more amicable relationship with the 
United States Government.”’ 


Government authorities having to do with the Indians approve 
the action the Seminoles have taken and will discuss means of 
educating them and giving them the Government aid to which 
Land in Florida has been set apart by Federal 
No steps at 


they are entitled. 
and State authorities for the use of the Seminoles. 
all need be taken by them to require citizenship, for all Indians 
were made citizens in 1887 by Act 
Paul V. Collins, writing in the Washington Star; ‘ 
quired that they take the oath of allegiance, any more than such 
American-born. infant.” 


of Congress, according to 


‘it is not ro- 


an oath is required from any 

The act of Chief Tony Tommy is thus the final event in an 
interesting chapter of our national history. The 
’__were originally a Creek 


Seminoles— 
the word Seminole means ‘‘runaway’ 
tribe who went into the peninsula of Florida after the previcus 
Indian inhabitants had been destroyed or driven out by the 
white invaders. They received considerable accretions in the 
way of refugees from other tribes and runaway 
In 1817 and 1818, when Florida was still Spanish territory, 
they fought the United States, and their country was invaded 
by Gen. Andrew Jackson. This war led directly to the diplo- 


matic negotiations which brought about the cession of Florida 


negro slaves. 
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Everglades comes the message of the redoubtable Indian 


Fa 


to the United States i in 1819. In 1832 ie Seminoles concluded 
a treaty with the United States in which they gave up their 
lands and agreed to go to Oklahoma. Trouble arising in part 
over the attempts to retake for their masters runaway slaves 
among the Seminoles led to the refusal of part of the Seminoles 
to go West. One of their leaders was Osceola, whose father 
was an Englishman and whose wife was an escaped negro slave. 
In 1835, Osceola’s wife was seized and the Chief, after dissimu- 
lating awhile, put himself at the head of the disaffected Seminoles 
and opened a war of extermination, making his headquarters 


Keystone photograph 


RECONCILED WITH THE WHITE RACE 


Here is Chief Tony Tommy of the Seminoles, who has just taken 
the necessary official step toward ‘‘a more amicable relationship 
with the United States Government,’’ showing friendship to the once 
hated white race in the person of a blond motion-picture actress. 


in the swamps of central southern Florida. During the follow- 
ing months a series of bloody battles were fought. In 1837 
Osceloa was captured while holding a conference under a flag 
of truce, and was eventually taken to Fort Moultrie in Charleston 
harbor, where he died the next year. The war dragged on until 
1842, when most of the Seminoles confessed defeat and sub- 
mitted to transportation to Oklahoma. A remnant of a few 
hundred withdrew to the Everglades, where they have been 
let alone and have lived an isolated existence, retaining most 
of their old tribal customs. At various times the Government 
and the State of Florida have set aside land for the eventual 
use of the Seminoles, and the newspaper writers expect that 
arrangement will now be made for them to occupy it. 
“There must be a little regret in the back of Tommy’s 
suggests the New York Sun; ‘“‘if his forefathers had only made 
peace with Washington and obtained the land where now are 
Miami, Palm Beach, and other marginal cities of the Ever- 
giades, what wampum!” The Pittsburgh Sun hints that the 
Seminoles may yet share in the Florida boom: ‘‘ Who knows but 
that in the crafty brain of their Chief there has been born the 
with its subdivisions and 


mind,’’ 


germ of a Seminole land company 


red-skinned realtors?’’ So, concludes the St. Louis Star: 


‘The next news from Florida is likely to be that the Seminoles 
have staked out a section of the Atlantic Ocean and are selling it 
for town lots. They have to skin or be skinned.” 
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a WAY. our OF THE TACNA-ARICA 
MUDDLE 


66 4S INEVITABLE AS IT WAS WISE, and as wise as it 
was inevitable,” is the crisp verdict of the Balti- 
A more Sun upon Secretary of State Kellogg’s proposal 
to unsnarl the Tacna-Arica tangle. This proposal, made in 
the form of a memorandum to the governments of Chile and 
Peru, is that these two South American republics turn over— 
for a consideration—their right, title; and interest in the disputed 
territory to their neighbor, Bolivia. The Kellogg method of 
averting the menace of war between Chile and Peru over the 
two Provinces, and ending a controversy of long standing, is 
given this editorial bouquet by the Baltimore paper, because 
virtually all other attempts to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
Chile and Peru to the Tacna-Arica territory had failed. In this 
paper’s opinion, the State De- 
partment’s proposal ‘‘has_ the 
great virtue of offering Chile and 
Peru an avenue of escape from a 
struggle which involves no loss 
of pride, no serious material loss, 
and which would, at the same 
time, confer anactual benefit upon 
Bolivia, now shut off from the 
sea, for she would be given the 
seaport of Arica, a city of 15,000 
population.”” Incidentally, ~re- 
marks the Syracuse Post-Standard, 
“the adoption of Secretary Kel- 
logg’s plan would be a great relief 
to the State Department, for what 
we have done to bring the two 
republies together has resulted in 
nothing.” The Chilean Govern- 
ment already has accepted ‘‘in 
principle’? the proposal of the 
State Department, and, observes 
one Washington correspondent, 
‘“‘“while acceptance in principle 
does not mean that a harmonious 
ending is in sight, it lays the 
groundwork for a conference, and 
affords reason for optimism.”’ 
Bolivia is reported anxious to take over Tacna and Arica, and 
willing to pay a fair price for them, in order to obtain an outlet 
to the Pacific Ocean. This republic formerly had a seaport, 
Wwe are reminded by the New York Sun, but it was seized by 
Chile in 1879. As the Brooklyn Hagle explains: 


‘ 
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PRETTY CLEVER! 


“Bolivia sided with Peru in the war with Chile, and paid the 
price by losing her only seaport. From the outset of the war 
between Chile and Peru, the United States was a mediator. We 
tried to stop the war and helped bring about the peace. If we 
had shown more vision, the plebiscite provisions of the Treaty 
of Ancon, which ended the war, might have been made explicit 
enough to prevent the long dispute which followed. Chile took 
the Provinces of Taena and Arica as the spoils of war,’ but 
agreed to let the inhabitants decide as to whether they should 
go to Chile or Peru at the end of ten years.”’ 


As the Newark News goes on to explain: 


“The Treaty of Ancon provided for settling the future owner- 
ship of the Provinces by a plebiscite. As the nation in posses- 
sion, Chile colonized them. Many of the Peruvians moved 
away, voluntarily or under pressure. ‘T'wo generations have 
passed on to another world. A plebiscite, to be fair, calls for 
the restoration of conditions as they were fifty years ago, and 
that is a farcical suggestion. 

“Secretary Kellogg now abandons this idea completely and 
presents a plan which has frequently been suggested unofficially 
by practical men, of selling the Provinces to landlocked Bolivia. 

“There is a fifty-year feud between Chile and Peru. But 


—Sykes in the New York Evening Post. 


Secretary Kellogg argues soundly that the way to hess the feud 
is by disposing of this bone of contention to the nation to which, 
by rights, it should go.”’ 


The Kellogg proposal seems to the New York oe Worlds 
“the only way out of the difficulty.” One advantage of the 
Kellogg solution is that it would entail no loss of prestige on + 
either side, points out the New York Herald Tribune, and, adds 
the Pittsburgh Gazette Times, ‘‘the results would be beneficial 
all around.” Continues The Herald Tribune: 


‘“‘Taena and Arica have ‘little economic vale They are Pe 
mainly desert areas. They givea Pacific frontage, which neither _ 
Chile nor Peru needs, but which would be of great advantage 
to an interior State like Bolivia. Chile and Peru would profit 
not only by the compensation paid, but by an honorable re- ~ 
moval of a cause of enmity which has embittered their rela- 
tions since 1884. 

“So gratifying a method of wiping off old scores has seldom 
been available in international 
disputes. It is to be hoped that 
Chile and Peru will both accept 
Mr. Kellogg’s suggestion. Not 
alone South American relations, 
but all Pan-American relations 
would be vastly bettered by giv- 
ing Bolivia an outlet of her own 
to the Pacifie and burying for all 
time the Taena-Arica hatchet.” 


Incidentally, observes the New 
York Times, ‘“‘Mr. Kellogg’s note 
to the two republics—a note writ- 
ten with scrupulous eare to avoid 
wounding the most delicate South 
American sensibilities—ought to 
make it clear that the United 
States has no desire or intent to 
meddle in the Taena-Ariea affair, 
except in the interest of peace 
and good relations.’”” Represen- 
tatives of Chile and Peru, Mr. 
Kellogg pointed out in his note, 
had econvineed him of their desire 
to arrive at a settlement of the 
controversy. And, continued the 
Secretary of State: 


“Tt is my conviction that this 
problem should be, and ean be, 
definitely solved without the slightest sacrifice of national honor 
or dignity or injury to national susceptibilities on either side. 
It would appear that there are but three ways to deal with 
the disputed territory: You can assign it all to one of the con- 
testants; you ean divide it between them on some basis to be 
defined; or you ean effect some arrangement whereby neither 
contestant shall get any of the territory. 

‘The first of them—namely, delivery of the disputed territory 
in its entirety to one or the other of the parties—has virtually 
ceased to be regarded as a practical solution. The second method 
—that of division—has also seemed to recede further and further 
into the background. There remains the possibility of some 
arrangement by which neither contestant shall face the possibility 
of giving up anything to the other. 

‘Notwithstanding the fact that an agreement has thus far 
not been obtained, and in the light of all that has taken place, 
I feel bound to consider what step it may lie in my power now 
to take, in the pursuit of a friendly and disinterested effort to 
assist the parties; and after mature reflection I have decided to 
outline and place before the two governments a plan which, in 
my judgment, is worthy of their earnest attention. 

‘This plan ealls for the cooperation of a third power, Bolivia, 
which has not appeared in any of the negotiations, at least so 
far as my Government is concerned. While the attitude of 
Bolivia has not been ascertained, save that her aspiration to 
secure aceess to the Pacific is common knowledge, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that Bolivia, by virtue of her geographical 
situation, is the one outside Power which would be primarily 
interested in acquiring, by purchase or otherwise, the subject 
matter of the pending controversy.” 
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ease Arkanvas Gazette. 
“Aw actor is never too old to 


_ Digest teaches it how to hold 


t women to show discriminating taste. 


 learn,”’ declares a contemporary. 
So that’s why they keep on put- 
ne it off —Punch. 


' - Mexrco will always have revo- 
lutions until Tue Lirprary 


‘straw votes.—El Paso Times. 


It is our hope that Marie won’t 
experience any difficulty in set- 
tling down to the job of being 
merely a queen. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


PHILADELPHIA has its average 
wealth per capita, too. The 
money was spent on the primary 
so the Sesqui had to fail— Wall 
Street Journal. 


Tuat Kansas City girl who sings 
in grand opera says she would like 
to be a channel swimmer. She 
ought to be content to be a diva. 
—El Paso Times. 


A GerMAN dancer who danced 
for nearly three hundred hours 
had to stop owing to a brain affection. Our suspicion is that it 
was something of the sort that made him start.— Punch. 


Tue pessimist says, ‘‘Congress is in session,” but the opti- 
mist says, ‘‘It is the short session.’”’—Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


Corsets were manufactured in this country last year to the value 
of $42,000,000. Our export business on this line must be picking 
up.—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


Tuincs have reached such a state in Chicago that when a 
man is killed by a motor-car or shot by ‘‘thugs” they return a 
verdict of natural causes.— Punch. 


““Bripery is what the proposed tax-reduction amounts to,” 
says Representative Oldfield of Arkansas. If this is bribery, let 
us have more of it.—Wall Street Journal. 


ENGLAND’s control of rubber and tin is said to be slipping. 
Judging by the accident lists in the Monday papers, America’s 
control of these commodities slips every week-end —Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Tue longer Secretary Kellogg remains in office the more we are 
inclined to believe that his nurse must have told him ghost 
stories when he was a little boy, right at the most impressionable 
age.—Ohio State Journal. 


A German scientist says that people will soon be able to read 
their newspapers, then soak them in acids which will bring out 
the food value of the wood-pulp, and eat them for breakfast. 
Tue Lirerary Drosst is already on sale at most drug stores.— 
Brunswick (Ga.) Pilot. 


THE DYNASTY IS SAVED 
—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


sony seems to have the best kind of eeunen™ “rh ates 
exterminating each other.—Sho 
‘)} and Leather Reporter. DN) ape ae 


Onze reason it’s safer to breathe 
through your nose is because that 
makes you keep your mouth a 
—El Paso Times. 


PINGS Curcaco to Have the Bice 

Generator.” Allright. But what 
Chicago needs is the Biggest Re- 
generator.— Tampa Tribune. 


To-pay’s prize for painting the 
lily goes to Moscow, where a 
training school for clowns has 
just been established. — Dallas 
Dispatch. 


One pedestrian is killed in the 
United States every eight hours, 
a statistician says. That pedes- 

. trian must get awfully ed of it. 
—El Paso Times. 


Ir the Democratic party does 
not close the Smith-McAdoo 
breach by 1928, the Republican 
party will march right through it. 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


: A sasy has been named Bob 
after its mother’s hair. We presume these nameless urchins are 
named after their fathers’ hair.—Cottage Grove (Ore.) Sentinel. 


Competition may be the life of trade, but it is the death of 
profit.—Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


A pEcuLIARITY of twelve monthly instalment payments is 
that they seem to come about three days apart and continue for 
about seven years.—Ohio State Journal. 


We tt, according to the United States Supreme Court, the 
States have left to them at least the right to change their clocks 
if they want to.—New York Evening World. 


CurisTMAs is getting so close that a conservative man is struck 
dumb with terror every time he sees his wife looking at his neck- 
tie with apparent disapproval.—Ohio State Journal. 


Scientist says the bee language is a kind of dance performed 
with their feet. As we recall, the only bees that have ever tried 
to communicate with us have sat out the dances.— Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Tomas Eprtson has invented a record that plays for forty 
minutes, a news item says. But Americans mustn’t forget that 
Edison was a brilliant man and did some good work in his 
younger days.—HI Paso Times. 


Tun wives and daughters of Wallasey business men have 
formed a club to popularize cigar-smoking among women. 
If the movement spreads we may hope to see many women 
smoking the cigars they would otherwise have given to their 
husbands at Christmas.— Punch. 
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>\OVERNMENT CONTROL of the liquor traffic now 
prevails throughout Canada, except for the Maritime 
Provinces, and the Ontario elections of December 1 

brought that Province into line when Premier Howard Ferguson 
is said to ‘“‘have staked the existence of his party and government 
on the issue of government control.’ A striking fact of what is 
called by various Canadian editors On- 
tario’s ‘‘victory for temperance,” is that 
he was supported not only by the Con- 
servatives but by many dry Liberals, who 
felt that the ten years of operation of the 
Ontario Temperance Act had resulted in 
many bootlegging evils. These drys who 
backed Premier Ferguson in his new proj- 
ect for establishing what he claims will 
be more temperate conditions in the 
Province, allow him four years in which 
to make good. But, it is pointed out quite 
frankly by various journals that, if govern- 
ment control fails to do this, it will mean 
the wiping out of Conservative ascendency 
in Ontario. Meanwhile, we are reminded 
by Toronto press correspondents that: * 


“Ontario has been under the Ontario 
Temperance Act for the past ten years, and 
by election to-day has emphatically de- 
clared that this method of enforcing 
temperance is not a success, as it has 
opened the gates wide to the bootleggers. 
Premier Ferguson advised the people that 
bootleggers had become a menace to the 
community, and that the only way to 
cope with the situation was to bring the 
liquor traffic under government control. ... 

“One feature of the Ontario Temperance 
Act aroused great antagonism, as liquor 
could be secured by feigning illness and 
paying a physician from $2 to $3 for. a 
prescription good for a bottle of liquor at 
the vender’s store. 

“The figures show that $5,000,000 annu- 
ally was paid for liquor under prescrip- 
tion. Mr. Ferguson on the stump said 
this was an irritating nuisance and unfair to the physicians. 

““Under Premier Ferguson’s program every person over twenty 
one years of age in Ontario, with certain exceptions, will be 
entitled to a permit by which he or she can procure liquors or 
beers at reasonable cost from the government venders. Under 
the plan it is proposed to enter on the back of the card issued by 
a commission of adults each liquor purchase made. 

“The government-control measure will have to be passed by 
the new Legislature, which will likely meet in January, and one 
of the most prominent citizens of Ontario has already been 
selected to take charge of the enforcing of the new law. 

‘With returns complete for 110 of the 112 seats, the standing 
of the parties follows: 


ONTARIO’S 


G. Howard Ferguson, 


power 
control of the liquor 


Conservatives 


io 
Dt berall heh) iinn't 40 cRe Ra eae eA ec 14 
Progressives a ee en 10 
Liberal Progressives a 
Independent Liberals.............. 4 
VAD OLMye rt Nee se l 
Prohibitionistemmstenar su.seslst Pace I 


“This gives the Government a safe working majority, and of 
the above members eighty are pledged to government control of 
liquor.” 


~ ONTARIO’S “VICTORY 


with a mandate for 


years in which to prove it sound policy. 


2. 


FOR TEMPERANCE” 


In a strictly non-partizan spirit THe Lirrrary Dicssr here 
presents a poll of the Canadian press taken by telegraph im-, 
mediately after the election: Canadian editors from all parts of 
the Dominion are heard from, and those from the Province of 
Ontario naturally are the first to be recorded. The Toronto 
Star (Ind. Lib.) apparently is not particularly pleased with the 
verdict of the voters and wires us that 
Premier Ferguson ‘‘had the support of 
those who want liquor as a beverage and 
plenty of it,’ and also he got the support 
of many who expect that he will so change 
the law that there will be less drinking 
than there has been. Mr. Ferguson 
has come a lot nearer fulfilling his promise 
to produce a policy pleasing both the wets 
and the drys than this newspaper thought 
possible, yet it believes that the drys who 
gave him their support “‘have an awakening 
ahead of them,’’ and its telegram continues: 

““We have to-day but one suggestion 
that we would offer him. Let him not for- 
get that he had a great body of support 
that accepted his assurance that he would 
give the Province a better law than the 
Ontario Temperance Act, a law that 
would be observed, and that would do 
away with evils that exist under the present 
law.” 

Another Toronto newspaper, The Mail 
(Cons.), telegraphs us that 
Prohibition, which was never rooted in the 
soil of Ontario’s popular acceptance, and 
therefore, never looked up to as a law of 


and Empire 


august authority, has now been rejected 
at the polls, and its place is to be taken by 
a temperance policy which after full dis- 
cussion the people have approved, and it 
adds: 


PREMIER 
who is returned to 
government 


traffic, with four 


“To the citizens of Ontario we say, this 
is your law. Do not fail to render to it 
the respect due to a statute set up by the 
people. Conform to it yourselves, use your influence to see that 
all who transgress are brought to justice, and make it your 
business to see that the liberty you have been ealling for and have 
now obtained is not abused. 

“For our part, we believe that not only will government 
control starve out the bootlegger, but also that it will make 
Ontario more sober, more law-abiding and more prosperous. 
The Government must not shrink from its responsibilities. It 
has promised that the control it is to assume over the liquor 
traffie will be through a commission of persons fit for the trust, 
whose chief is to be a man who will faithfully wateh over the 
operation of the system so as to discourage drunkenness and the 
nuisanees and evils that spring therefrom.” 


The Windsor Border Cities’ Star (Ind.) points out in its dis- 
patch that hasty commentators will say that the Ontario elec- 
tion is a great wet victory, and they will be right in one way, 
but wrong in another. It is a wet victory inasmuch as the side 
supported by wet sympathizers won the day, according to this 
journal, but no such result as happened is possible ‘‘ without the 
support of many thousands of voters who do not eall themselves 
wets, and who have consistently voted dry for many years.” 
But we are told: 
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is 


the statement of Premier Ferguson that the 
ce Act, as at present constituted, is prac- 
nif ble, and that improvement of a bad situation 
uld be secured by ig another form of regulation known as 
£0 ernment ontrol. Mr, Ferguson’s responsibility is heavy. 
The people are looking to him for real leadership and for strict 
nforcement.of the new regulations, 
said frankly he could not enforce the present Act, because 
such a large body of public opinion is against it. In making this 
admission, he asked the people to approve of a substitute plan, 
which he recommended very highly. They took his advice and 
met his request. It is now up to Mr. Ferguson, If he makes 
good, all will be well. If he fails, he must suffer the inevitable 
consequences. 

“Tt is well, of course, to keep in mind that Rome was not 
built in a day, and that. uto- 
pian conditions, so far as 
liquor is concerned, will not be 
obtained overnight. Perhaps 
they will never be obtained. 
The wise course will be to put 
the new law through and place 
it in effeet with the least possi- 
ble delay. Much depends upon 
the personnel of the new liquor 
commission promised by Mr. 
Ferguson, because this body 
ean either make or break the 
new law, and in doing so make 
or break the Ferguson Govern- 
ment.”’ 


The Toronto Evening Tele- 
gram (Ind.) wires us that the 
election shows Ontario was 
“willing to experiment with 
the government-control deyvil,”’ 
and it adds that “‘the funeral 
of Ontario’s Conservative as- 
eendeney will take place four 
years hence, unless the Hon. 
G. H. Ferguson is able to pro- 
duce a better sample of goy- 
ernment control than the Hon. 
W. E. Raney and his Liberal 
allies have been able to pro- 
duce in Quebec, Alberta, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba.” Another in- 
dependent newspaper, the Brantford Expositor, confesses that 
the supporters of the present Ontario Temperance Act regret its 
defeat by such an overwhelming reversal of public opinion. But 
it goes on to say they will have to admit that they took an 
uncompromising attitude and refused to consider the wisdom of 
preserving it by amendments that would have satisfied public 
opinion, and it adds: 

‘The temperance leaders of this Province apparently utterly 
failed to recognize the fact that the Ontario Temperance Act was 
steadily losing support, and never seriously undertook to investi- 
gate the reasons. There is no doubt that a strong body of 
moderate temperance sentiment was in favor of a moulfication 
of the Act that would replace the unpopular provision regarding 
doctors’ prescriptions by some better method. On the other 
hand, it is regrettable that the vote was mixed with politics. 
A tremendous appeal was made to party loyalty, and this 
undoubtedly, to a considerable extent, confused the issue.” 

According to the London (Ont.) Advertiser (Lib.), the boot- 
legger in Canada has been almost wholly a city problem, and this 
accounts in some degree for the urban majorities against the 
Ontario Temperance Act. But the city people due for 
a grave disillusionment who voted with the idea that this problem 
would be solved or minimized by so-called government control, 
and The Advertiser predicts ‘‘there will be an enormous and 
immediate increase in consumption, and there will be an addi- 
tional stimulus to illicit traffic evils.” The St. 
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Catharines 
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“THE VOICE OF 
Swept back on the crest 


Standard, a newspaper supporting Conservative policies in 
general, but which took issue with Premier Ferguson on the 
question of government control of the liquor traffic, calls atten- 
tion in its telegram to the powerful weapon of patronage now in 
the hands of the Government-elect, and demands that Premier — 
Ferguson insure an impartial observance of the new law. We 

read then: ‘° 


“The hope of this Prohibition paper is that Ontario will have 
the best law of the Dominion, now that the die has been cast. 
It ealls upon Prohibitionists as well as moderation adherents 
to help enforce the new law, whatever it may be. In the 
St. Catharines district wine of twenty-eight per cent. strength 
was legalized for sale by five-gallon keg or by dozen-bottle 
case, and yet one of the strong- 
est votes of the Province was 
recorded against Prohibition. 
It is an anomaly difficult to 
explain. A unique feature of 
the campaign locally was the 
fact that women voted as 
strongly as the men against. 
Prohibition. The vote will 
make no appreciable difference 
in the habits of the people in 
this district. Liquor has always 
been obtainable. In the future 
it will beat less cost, and in our 
opinion it may also be better 
liquor.” : 
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i i) : It is the belief of the Ottawa 

‘Y Journal (Ind. Cons.) that no 
system designed to control the 
sale and consumption of liquor. 
will ever be perfect, and it 
wires as follows: 


*“Intemperance, human na- 
ture being what it is, will prob- 
ably always be among. us. 
That being so, it will be futile 
to hope that the evils alleged 
to exist under ~the Ontario 
Temperance Act will entirely 
disappear under government 
control, - Yet if all the friends 
of true temperance get behind 
the new law, and give it the 
best of their support, it is not 
too much to hope that it will be made a fair success.” 


THE PEOPLE” 
of a very damp wave. 


—The Daily Star (Montreal). 


Another Ottawa newspaper, The Citizen (Ind. Lib.), says the 
result of the election shows that the voters after ten.years are 
ready to abandon the Ontario Temperance Act and ‘‘embark 
upon an experiment that will make intoxicating beverages freely 
available once more in Ontario.’’ In the view of the London 
(Ont.) Free Press, which supported the Ferguson Government, 
a heavy responsibility rests upon the new Government in working 
out the details of the new method of handling liquor and of put- 
ting them into effect. Because the Province voted for govern- 
ment control, this daily remarks in addition, that does not mean 
that Ontario voted wet, but voted “‘for measures that it hopes 
Similarly the Hamilton 


will make for greater temperance.” 


Spectator (Ind. Cons.) points out that the verdict of the election 
must not be considered a repudiation of temperance legislation 
and a victory for the wets. On the contrary, this newspaper 
declares emphatically: ‘‘It is temperance reform that has been 
voted for, and the Government must see to it that that reform 
is brought about.’? Another Hamilton daily, The Herald (Ind.), 


observes: 


“The verdict having been rendered, it now becomes the 
duty of all good citizens to acquiesce in it, to respect the new 


law when it comes into operation, and to cooperate so far as 
they can to make it effective. But the people of Ontario have 
a right to expect that Mr. Ferguson and his colleagues will 
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honestly endeavor to make good their assurances that under 
the new law the interest of true temperance will be better 
served than it was under the Ontario Temperance Act.” 


Turning to the Province of Quebec, we find the Montreal 
Herald (Lib.) telegraphing that the remarkable fact of the elec- 
tion in Ontario is “that the Conservatives have been returned to 
power by the adoption of a policy of the Liberal party of Que- 
bee.” The Montreal Star (Ind.) denies that the Ontario election 
is ‘a renunciation of temperance sentiment.”’ Rather it is ‘‘the 
registering of disappointment with the old law under which had 
developed an almost unpreventable distribution of poisonous 
beverages.’’ What is more, under the old law “‘there was ac- 
eruing to the bootlegging venders an enormous profit which if 
turned into the public treasury would strengthen the financial 
condition of the Province. The Montreal Gazette (Cons.) 
observes: ‘‘The people of Ontario voted yesterday as most 
people expected.” 

Among the French-language press in the Province of Quebee 
we find the Montreal Patrie (Cons.) calling the Ontario elections 
“‘a triumph of tolerance,’’ and the Montreal Press (Ind.) says 
that good sense triumphed in Ontario, good sense and sincerity. 
The Quebee Action Catholique (Ind.) calls attention to the fact 
that the chief purpose of Quebee’s temperance legislation was 
not to create new sources of revenue and to have the Govern- 
ment take in the big profits made by private dealers in alcohol, 
but to stop or at least diminish an evil which was growing in 
alarming proportions. But another French-language newspaper 
of Montreal, Le Canada (Lib.) has no doubt that * 1f some years 
ago the Liberals of the sister Province had adopted our miti- 
gated temperance, they would have profited by it.” 

A rather striking adverse opinion of the results to be gathered 
from Ontario’s new legislation is that of the Sherbrooke Record 
(Ind.), which avers: 


_ “Those in Ontario who anticipate under their new system a 
greater measure of temperance as regards the consumption of 
intoxicants among young people, a better state of affairs in the 
homes of the people themselves, and an end of bootlegging and 
lawbreaking, are doomed to disappointment.” 


Looking to other sections of Canada we find the Winnipeg 
Manitoba Free Press (Ind.) saying that the proposition for goy- 
ernment control of liquor-selling made a powerful appeal because 
its success had been amply demonstrated by various referendums 
in the Western Provinces. A plain hint of happiness over the 
Ontario verdict appears in the St. John (N.B.) Telegraph-Journal 
(Ind.), which says: 


“Ontario has set the seal of its disapproval upon the Ontario 
Temperance Act and followed the lead of Quebee and the Western 
Provinces in the adoption of a policy of government control. 
That policy is still to be worked out, but Premier I"erguson has 
pledged himself to produce a more workable Act than the one 
abandoned, and confidently asserts that the change will be in the 
interests of temperance. The people have given him an un- 
mistakable mandate.”’ 


In somewhat similar vein to the foregoing the Edmonton 
Daily Bulletin (Lib.), noting that Canada from Quebee 
Atlantic coast to British Columbia on the Pacifie is now working 


on the 
under various systems of government control of liquor, asks: “How 
long will it be before this system is extended east to the Maritime 
Provinces? Willit ever extend south over the international line?” 
Apparently the people of Ontario do not want Prohibition, 
the Regina Morning Leader 


says 
(Lib.),and apparently also there has 
been a considerable reversal of public opinion on the subject in 
recent years. Considering the political aspects of the situation 
this newspaper thinks that if the Ferguson Conservative Goy- 
ernment is able with its new policy to solve the temperance 
problem in more effective degree than did the Ontario Temper- 
ance Act, 


gary 


it may be saved for many years to come. The Cal- 


Albertan (Ind. Lib.) does not think the Ontario Conserva- 
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tives can advance the claim that the huge majority rolled up 
in their favor is truly representative of their present strength 
in the Province, or that it eae even indorsement of their 
record in office, and it adds: “‘Ontario is sick of bootleggers and 
other deplorable developments of the so-called dry era. That 
is all.” The Calgary Herald (Ind. Cons.) sees in the Ontario 
vote a similar trend to the verdicts on Prohibition lately regis- 
tered in New York and other American States. 

The Brandon Sun (Manitoba) (Cons.) thinks that in Ontario 
many regretted the intemperance of view on both sides of the 
liquor question, so they decided after long conference upon a 
more reasonable course. Moreover, this journal adds: ‘Every 
Canadian Province from Quebec to the Pacific coast was show- a 
ing a surplus in its budget from its profit from the restricted 
sale of liquor. Ontario also is a business end of Canada.” — 
A very different point of view is that of the Winnipeg Tribune, 
which says: 

“There was a great stock-taking in Ontario yesterday and a 
searching test of values as related to the power behind the 
Prohibition movement. Broadly this stock-taking reveals the 
fact that thousands of Liberal wets sank their political party 
affiliations to support government control and that thousands 
of Conservative drys were more loyal to their party than they 
were to Prohibition.” 
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The Halifax Chronicle (Lib.) also notes in its telegram to us 
that the issue cut sharply across all party lines in Ontario and 
political affiliations were broken on all sides. From British 
Columbia the Vancouver Province (Ind.) wires us that it is pos- 


‘sible large sections of Ontario will still be dry for the reason that— 


“Local option is an integral part of Premier Ferguson’s pro- 
gram, and he has promised that no section of the Province will 
have liquor imposed on it against its will. All those municipali- 
ties which were dry before Prohibition came into foree—and 
there were a great many of them—will continue dry until they 
decide, by-local vote, that they wish to be wet. Local option 
worked very well in Ontario in the old days. But that was 
before motor-cars were plentiful, and when there were no great 
stretches of good roads. Whether it will work under present 
conditions remains to be seen.”’ 


In the view of the Vancouver Sun (Ind. Lib.), if Ontario is 
wise it will handle its new mandate carefully, and this newspaper 
wires us as follows: 


“From the examples of British Columbia and Quebec it will 
learn that the control of aleoholic consumption is best aecom- 
plished by reduction of aleoholie content. The merchandising of 
Ontario’s wines and beers of low aleoholie content instead of 
importing spirits of high aleoholie content should be the key- 
note of Ontario’s liquor plan. British Columbia’s experience 
has been that the most effective way to control aleoholie eon- 
sumption and attain real temperance is to make cheap and 
accessible the sale of wine and beer, and to make costly and in- 
accessible the sale of hard imported spirits.” 


The overwhelming victory of the Ferguson Government does 
not mean that there has been any change in the sentiments of the 
people of Ontario upon matters that are seemly and of good re- 


port, declares the Victoria Colonist (Cons.), which continues: 
‘Tt does mean that the people of Ontario are weary of all the 

cant and humbug that have been injected into their public 

affairs by well-meaning but narrow-minded social extremists 

to the exclusion of matters of real import.’’ 

Times ‘Lib.) speaks of Ontario, ‘‘the home of 


The Victoria 


Canadian Prohibition sentiment,’ as joining those Provinces 
which have adopted government control of the sale of liquor, and 
that *‘ 
outside the charmed ecirele.’’ But 
Atlantie to the Pacific.” 


“The decisive 


only the three Maritime Provinces remain 
“even without them Canada 
The 
nature of the 


it reminds us 


is now colloquially wet from the 
Saskatoon Star (Ind.) telegraphs: 
result is a little surprizing, in view of the fact that observers 


on the spot agreed in ealling it anybody’s fight.” 


| Europe and the rest of the world has been proposed, it is 
- \ said, than the conversion of the French Republic into a 
gdom with the Duc de Guise and his Duchesse as the heads 
the monarchy. This prescription is written out by Comte 
ouis de Blois, Senator for Maine et Loire, who believes that a 
monarchical restoration in France would 
aid not only France, but England, and 
help the peace and tranquillity of the 
entire world. The worst danger for 
"England and for the British Empire, he 
- contends, lies in the slow drift of France 
_ toward an advanced Socialism, which 
is not far removed from Communism, 
with effects felt not only across the 
: English Channel but across the Medi- 
terranean and in Africa and Asia. In 
giving his reasons for so startling a 
proposal, this French Senator declares 
in the London Outlook that the gravest 
peril which menaces the world is Bolshe- 
_vism. Its base is in Russia, of course, 
he notes, but even there it will be less 
dominant when Russia returns to a 
rational government; yet he tells us: 


“This agony threatens to be pro- 
longed, and, like a fire about to be- 
come extinguished, it still emits glow- 
ing sparks capable of bringing about 
conflagrations elsewhere, so the Rus- 
sian Revolution propagates everywhere 
the germs of disorder and anarchy. It 
gives direction and impulsion to the 
discontented of all countries and in- 
clines them toward the somber aim of 
annihilating all the old civilization of 
the Occident. 

“Tt is easy to follow the Bolshevik 
influence in the English strikes, the 
French elections, the events in Morocco, 
Egypt, India, and even in China. It 
would be a simple matter to enumerate 
the misdeeds of this pernicious influence, 
and to establish them in precise and 
frightful detail, but this would lead us 
beyond the limits imposed by a short 
article. That is why in addressing the 
Senate in July, 1925, I instantly begged 
Mr. Aristide Briand to establish a 
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“‘On several occasions the problem was posed as to whether to 
dissolve the Chamber of Deputies elected May 11, 1924. But 
when the need for action became obvious, one saw that the 
Republican régime was stricken with impotence. In theory, the 
President of the Republic, upheld by a vote of the Senate, can 
decide to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies. In practise, it is 
impossible, and those who talk of the dissolution of the Chamber 
of Deputies before the elections of 1928 are suffering from a 
delusion. But those in a position to know realize that a similar 
decision is often carried into effect in 
countries which happily for themselves 
are blest witha monarchy. Besides the 
powers granted by election, and above 
and beyond them, there exists in those 
countries a beneficent hereditary power 
which is the judge of final appeal and 
the supreme expression of public good. 

“Tn July, 1926, numerous Repub- 
licans were secretly thinking of this 
hereditary power, superior to the blind 
suffrages of the masses. Some even 
made open declaration of their senti- 
ments, in a moment of exaltation and 
horror—with considerable risk, it must 
be acknowledged, for in France the 
monarchy has against it prejudices that 
are wide-spread and tenacious. 

‘“Many people wrongly imagine that, 
in the words of Emile Buré, ‘monarchy 
would mean domination by curé and 
chateau.’ Itis these prejudices which 
form the most serious obstacle against 
its reestablishment. They are, however, 
entirely without foundation. 'The Due 
de Guise, the actual pretender, cousin 
and brother-in-law of the Duc d’Orleans, 
is an essentially modern prince; he is 
open-minded, interested in all questions 
of social amelioration, with a well- 
balanced and reflective intelligence. 
Madame, the Duchesse de Guise, is a 
princess of great charm, brilliant in 
intellect, endowed with a wide, exquisite 
and subtle culture. The Due and 
Duchesse de Guise present themselves 
to us as a very modern King and Queen, 
accessible to all, very adaptable to the 
exigencies of the present day.” 


The Due and Duchesse are described 
by this French Senator as being greatly 
interested in the problems of people of 
every category in ‘‘a disrupted society,’”’ 
particularly in those of the working 
classes who are customarily designated 


as the ‘‘proletariat.’’ The French tra- 


unity of front with England against the 
rising tide of barbarism. Mr. Briand 
replied that discussions toward this end 
had already been engaged in.”’ 


IF HE WERE KING 


It is claimed that France and all Europe would 
be better off and order secure if the Duc de 
Guise came to a French throne, 


dition of the monarchy is a tradition of 
an essentially family form of govern- 
ment, we are told, and there is nothing 


Facing the “world’s peril of Bolshe- 
vism,”’ this French Senator asks us to consider the advantages 
a French monarchy would bring to France, to England and to the 
whole world. Considering France in particular, he calls at- 
tention to the fact that the elections of May 11, 1924, estab- 
lished in the French Chamber of Deputies a majority in which, 
even up to the present moment, the Socialist influence has been 
predominant. And tho the contrary is often affirmed, he avers, 
Socialism always tends toward revolutionary action in France. 
The modern Socialists trifle with the extremist Communists, 
Senator that 


English, 


it seems, and the statement is made by this 
French Socialism can in no way be compared with 


; ‘ 1 1 * ra nt} ~e 
German or American Socialism. He says further: 


= ie, ee ERTS GRAIG ere 
‘‘Hyen in December, 1925, tho Socialist influence poi He d _ 

i j with Y The laws vote y t~ne 
Radicals who were allied with the m. The law’ voted b r 
Chamber of Deputies, especially on tne score ol finanee, woul 
have led to bankruptey, and bankruptcy would have led to 


revolution, had not these Jaws been amended by the Senate. 


in it of the processes of Fascism, and— 


“That is why a large section of the young intelligentsia of 
France, and a large part of the élite of our schools and universities, 
show a definite tendency to listen to masters like Charles Maurras, 
who have drawn their attention to the fact that the monarchy 
combines in one nation, simultaneously, the forces of tradition 
and the forces of progress, and the strivings toward all liberty. 

“Tf one adds to this very suecinet and very incomplete résumé 
the fact that the Due de Guise is allied by blood with the sover- 
eiens of England, Italy, Spain, and Denmark, it is easily seen 
that such a government, more readily than others, could bring 
about certain international ententes, very desirable from diverse 
points of view, and particularly from that of the peace of Europe.”’ 

That the Duce de Guise did not renounce his succession as 
head of the House of France, as it is called, was noted at the 


time of death of the Due d’Orleans, when he made public a 


letter ‘‘to all the friends of the Due d’Orleans,”’ in which he 
asked them to maintain their fidelity and their attachment to 
him and his son Prince Henri d’Orleans. 
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WHAT’S BACK OF RUSSIAN BICKERINGS 


UARRELING RUSSIAN LEADERS attract attention 

_ outside Russia; it is said, because of the well-known 

names involved, and also because of the dramatic in- 

cidents developed in the conflict. But to the domestic 

student of Russian affairs they are not so interesting in them- 

selves, but only, we are told, because they reflect a sharp division 

of opinion on the present Russian economic situation. No more 

interesting and important phase 1 in the progress of Soviet Russia 

has appeared, it is claimed, since the Bolsheviks came into power 

in October, 1917. So writes Michael Farbman in a British Labor 

weekly, The New Leader (London), and he tells us further that. 

whether the pace of Russia’s economic development for the last 

five years can be considered satisfactory is a matter of opinion, 

yet judged year by year the 

development has undoubtedly 

been on an increasing scale, 
‘and he continues: 


“Tn the year 1924-25, for in- 
stance, Russian manufactures 
were 60 per cent. more than in 
the previous year; and in the 
present year they are 40 per 
cent. more than they were in 
1924-25. But next year (1926- 
27) even optimists do not ex- 
pect an increase of more than 
17 per cent.; while for the sub- 
sequent five years the official 
ealeulation is an average in- 
erease of 10 per cent. per 
annum. The official economists 
contend that a yearly increase 
of 10 per cent. represents a 
very high rate of progress; in 
fact, a much higher one than 
is obtained in the most de- 
veloped capitalist countries. 

“But, notwithstanding all 
these assurances, the obvious 
retardation of Russian eco- 
nomic development which is 
predicted is beginning to pro- 
duce a certain mood of pes- 
simism in Russia. The workers 
who have been accustomed for 
the last few years to a steady 
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of finding the necessary eapial for it, is investigated. T 
Opposition, i.e., Trotzky, Zinoviev and their adherents, would 
obtain it from heavy taxation of the. peasants. They woul 
increase direct taxation and they would raise the price of man 


ing smaller taxes than they paid under the Czarist régime, and 
they regard this as economically unsound and politically dan- 
gerous. In their opinion the mild taxation of the villages is only 
promoting the prosperity of the rich peasants, who are the natural — 
enemies of the Soviet State. They advocate, therefore, not-only — 
an imposition of heavier direct taxes, but a 30 per cent. increase — 
in the wholesale prices of manufactured goods, which they reckon ? 
would produce 2,000 million rubles (£200,000,000) per annum, a 
sum they suppose sufficient to finance the further. industrializa-_ o 
tion of the country. Se 
“Neither of these proposals commends itself to the members of 
the Central Committee of the party, who, in fact, regard both as : 
fraught with most dangerous 
consequences to its stability. 
The idea of imposing heavier 
taxation on the peasants would, 
in the opinion of the Central 
Committee, rapidly convert 
them into enemies; while the 
proposal to derive capital for 
industrial development from 
an inerease in the price of 
manufactured goods would, 
they reckon, most certainly 
lead to a shrinkage in the 
market, and would, incidental- 
ly, demonstrate that Socialist 
economy is unable to cheapen 
production. In fact, the mem- 
bers of the Central Committee 
base their policy on a de- 
velopment of the internal mar- 
ket and on the preservation by 
all means—that is, by means 
of economic and _ political 
concessions—of the present 
friendly relations between 
townand country. This, they 
say, 1s the teaching of Lenin, 
and the Opposition—as tending 
to upset this equilibrium—they 
accuse of anti-Leninism.”’ 
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This may be said to be the 
economic basis of the Trotzky- 
Stalin quarrel, according to Mr. 


increase in wages (proportion- | AN OFFICIAL SOVIET VIEW Farbman, but wide as the 
ate to the steady development “Only through complete industrialization can we build up the divergence of opinion may be, 
of reconstruction) are not slow Socialist State.’’ he assures us that it would 


to realize that the new phase in 
Russian industry in which a 
large capital expenditure has 
to be made on plant and machinery will leave a very small margin 
for increase in wages. But pessimism is also beginning to invade 
other circles. This retardation of development is especially dis- 
tasteful to the average Bolshevik as endangering the proletarian 
character of the State.’ 


The whole Bolshevik creed, Mr. Farbman maintains, is based 
on a longing for a larger and larger industrialization of the coun- 
try. In the first place, he points out, “the dictatorship of the 
proletariat,’’ whatever the term may mean, can be preserved 
only by an increase in the numerical and economie forces of the 
industrial workers. What is more, the fact that the progress of 
agriculture is more rapid than that of industrial development is 


held as a menace to the Socialist State, and this informant adds: 


‘That is how the ery for more and more industrialization has 
arisen; moreover, an accelerated industrial development has its 
political aspect in making Soviet Russia not only seif-supporting 
but independent of, and an object lesson to, the capitalist West. 
Therefore, the watchword of the party as a whole is: ‘Indus- 
trialization, more and more industrialization, and industrializa- 
tion at any price.’ 

“Opinion only becomes divided when the means of arriving 
at this happy consummation, in plain words, when the question 


Tzviestia (Moscow) ‘ 
: never had led to such a violent 


controversy had it not been 
entangled with the old quarrels as to the character of the Russian 
Revolution and its seope and ultimate aim. As is well known, 
the Bolshevik, and in general, the Marxian, doctrine precludes the 
possibility of the establishment of the Socialist State in one 
country alone, notes Mr. Farbman, but Stalin and his adherents 
claim that Lenin revised this article of the Marxian creed and 
admitted the possibility of a vietory of Socialism in one country 
alone, even if the country were as industrially backward as 
Russia. The belief in the existence of this new reading of 
Marxism, and in its intrinsic value, we are told, is the more in- 
dispensable to Stalin and the Central Committee— 


“because they officially admit the stabilization of capitalism 
in the West and the ‘postponement’ of World Revolution. On 
the other hand, Trotzky, Zinoviev and the Opposition group, 
being adherents of the older Marxian theory, are pledged to 
the belef that the isolated Socialist régime in Russia ean not 
be maintained without antagonizing the internal enemy, the 
peasants, and the foreign enemy, the Western world. 

‘They are still quite prepared to carry on the class war in 
the villages and look with contempt on the idea that the peasants, 
without destruction of class and property, can be regarded as 
the friends and allies of the proletarian dictatorship.”’ 


. 


: 
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Photograph by courtesy of State of Illinois Department of Public Welfare 


UNDER THE SOOTHING RAYS OF BLUE LIGHT 


Women doing fancy-work in one of the colored-window sun-parlors of the Peoria State Hospital. 


Blue is said to be especially useful in the treat- 


ment of the insane because it stands at the head of al! lors for general calming and cooling of brain nerves. 


THE COLOR CURE 


ELLOW, BLUE, RED, VIOLET and other colors seem 
to have a place in medicine as well as esthetics, and serious 
experiments in color therapeutics have been carried on 
both here and in Europe. In this field, as in so many others, 


thowever, the way of the pioneer is not exactly easy. Twenty 


years ago Dr. George A. Zeller became thoroughly convineed of 
the recuperative value of colored light in the case of persons af- 


fected with nerve and brain disorders. So he set up sun parlors 


with ruby, violet, amber, and opal window-panes in the Peoria, 
[llinois, State Hospital he was managing, with walls, artificial lights 
and bedclothing colored in harmony. Then, he says, he was trans- 
ferred to another field of activity, and his successor ‘‘considered 
the entire color scheme nonsensical and removed all the colored 
panes and replaced them with clear glass.”’ But on his return 
after eight years he partially reinstated color treatment. Thus 
in a letter Dr. Zeller adds to the information contained in a long 
leading editorial on color therapeutics which appears in The 
Welfare Magazine (Springfield, IIl.), published by the Illinois 


Department of Public Welfare. In this editorial, which con- 


tains more or less fanciful suggestions as well as reports of actual 


scientific experiments, we read: 


“Por a number of years, experiments have been made by 
medical practitioners along the line of color therapeutics. In 
1916, at 3 Finsbury Square, London, the International College of 
Chromatics was founded. Here physicians have found that this 
new therapy is of almost unbelievable benefit in the treatment of 
nervous patients. Those of the profession who have devoted 
time to research into the realm of color have discovered that it 
has a place in prevention as well as in the cure of physical and 
mental ailments. The pioneer in chromopathy was Dr. Edwin 
Babbit of New Jersey. Ina book called ‘The Principles of Light 
and Color,’ written about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
he launched new ideas and theories. 

‘Color, like music, meets with great respé 
system. In the treatment of shell-shock 
plays an important part. The me ntal side 
physical side of the individual through 
mentally considered a recuperative Violet is a most pows rful 
curative and is of decided value in cases of insomnia. 
‘Color is found to act in three distinct ways—as a stimulant, 


ase from the nervous 
and nevrasthenia 11 
of color acts on the 


suggestion. Blue is 


a sedative, and asa recuperative. Color is a sedative when it has 
the power to induce contemplation, reflection, indifference, resig- 
nation, inception, coagulation, and melancholy. It is said to be 
recuperative when it creates conditions of change, balance, 
generosity, contentment, expansive conception, and cohesion. 
Stimulative colors excite hope, ecstasy, desire, aspiration, am- 
bition, and action. The latter class also liberate thought and 
emotion through achievement, joy, peace, and spiritual renewal. 
Yellow has proved to be stimulating. 

“Red must be used with the same discretion as morphin and 
chloroform. It is highly stimulating. Too much red can disturb 
the mental balance of a delicately poised mind. Dr. Babbit 
states that when violent and maniacal patients are placed in a 
room in which the red ray predominates, they rapidly become 
worse. When placed under the influence of the blue ray, they 
become calm and quiet. 

““Dy, Ponza of the Insane Hospital at Alessandria, Piedmont, 
has used the red chamber for depressive cases with great success. 
Cold, paralytic, chronic conditions were relieved by the use 
of yellow. This latter color was found to be harmful in cases of 
fever—acute inflammation and delirium were the results. When 
patients afflicted with melancholia were placed in a yellow room, 
they became morose. In his experiments, Dr. Ponza found blue 
to be cooling and sedative, but if used in too large quantities 
that it could produce melancholia. Blue is most useful in reduc- 
ing cases of excessive excitability. Except in cases of melancholy, 
red is excluded from the sight of the patients in this French 
asylum. Orange suggesting sunlight is health-giving and stimu- 
Purple and mauve are sedative and soothing, productive 
of sleep. These colors coneentrate—consequently they are of 
great use in cases of mental instability. Green is valuable 
in the treatment of nervous disorders, because it acts as an opiate 


lating. 


and induces repose. 

Dr. Ponza gives interesting illustrations of experiments with 
He placed a patient afflicted with morbid taci- 
turnity in a red chamber. After a period of three hours, the 
patient became gay and affable. Another patient who had 
refused all food until it had reached the danger point asked for 
breakfast after twenty-four hours in the red room. Into the 
blue chamber Dr. Ponza placed a patient so highly excited that 
he was confined in a strait-jacket. It is recorded that one hour 
after there was a decided change for the better.” 


t 


eolor rooms. 


Interesting results are reported from London in the treatment 


of shell-shock and neurasthenia. The colors which have proved 


to be of the greatest benefit were sunlight yellow, primrose, 
apple-blossom pink, firmament blue, spring green, mauve and 
violet. A case is recorded in which a soldier suffering from 
severe shell-shock in Flanders received direct benefit from the 
color cure. To quote further: 


‘In such a state was his nervous system that a sudden closing 
of a door or an-unexpected voice caused nervous prostration. 
Gradually his mental ability became atrophied, and he became 
deprest. He was placed in a color room where the governing 
idea was sunlight, suggestive of open fields. The color scheme 
was that of springtime—the ceiling blue, upper portion of the 
wall yellow, lower part a pale green, the floor covering green 
felt. The window hangings were deep yellow, the artificial lights 
provided with orange bulbs. Here the patient lived, provided 
with light literature and nourishing food. In a week there was 
anoticeable change, and in three weeks time the patient could 
not be recognized as the nervous wreck of a few weeks 
previous. 

“Dr. Babbit states that blue should stand at the head of all 
colors for general calming and cooling of brain nerves. 

“Men are more susceptitle to color than women; animals 
are affected by scarlet, saffron and grass green; caged birds are 
stimulated by grass green; a snake can be hypnotized by yellow; 
pale blue and pale green are soothing to an overexcited child; 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the normal man requires 
pink. 

“In this present day, when the therapeutic value of color is 
becoming a subject of discussion and experiment, it is of interest 
to observe that twenty years ago, Dr. George A. Zeller fully 
equipped the Peoria State hospital for this work. Having been 
convinced through personal experiment and observation that 
color possest healing qualities, Dr. Zeller made a special pil- 
grimage to a famous sanitarium in Switzerland where light and 
color were a part of treatment. He became assured that if normal 
individuals could be helped in this manner those afflicted with 
nervous and brain disorders would be greatly benefited. On his 
return two new hospitals for the sick were being erected. To 
these he added eight sun-parlors. In the windows he inserted 
eight hundred colored window-panes. Three sun-parlors were in 
ruby glass, three in violet, one amber or chrome, and one opal. 
Each solarium was intended for a certain psychosis. 

“Into a cottage with red walls, red carpet and red incan- 
descent lamps with red shields, he placed a number of despondent 
and melancholy women. A growing spirit of cheerfulness and 
contentment gradually overcame the great depression. Most of 
the cottages were finished in blue. This was because it was 
believed that blue possest strong anesthetic properties. A 
typical blue cottage had blue linoleum carpet, blue walls, blue 
incandescent lights with blue hoods. The entire atmosphere was 
filled with the blue ray, and the results were marked. Other 
cottages were done in violet. 

‘Perhaps the most interesting experiment at this time was 
with the black room. So far as ean be ascertained, no one else 
has yet attempted to test the usefulness of the absence of light. 
This room had a black floor, black beds, black walls and black 


From Henry Fairfield Osborn’s ‘‘The Age of Mammals’! 
BUT THE TOOTH MIGHT HAVE COME THIS 


The Euprotogonia, which flourished in Montana at the time the 


FROM 


part of somebody’s dental equipment, 


curtains. Here one of the most violent women was placed, 
The result was highly satisfying. The patient slept, and in 
three days was sent back to her cottage greatly improved. This 
room was successfully used many times. <A case of hysterical 
insanity was admitted and the patient was completely restored 
and discharged in three weeks. In addition to these eolor cot- 
tages, the operating rooms were equipped with incandescent 
globes of violet, ruby, canary or amber and white.” 
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fossil tooth 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT FOSSIL EVER- 
FOUND? 4 cs 

ARLY IN NOVEMBER, Dr. J. C. F. Siegfriedt, 
Bearereek, Montana, discovered in the Hagle coal-n 


near that town, a fossil tooth greatly resembling a 
human tooth. If this tooth really is human, it is proba 


Photograph by J. C. F, Siegfriedt 


IS THIS A HUMAN MOLAR? 


Enlarged photograph of the Montana fossil tooth. 


says Dr. E. E. Free, the most important fossil ever found. 


Dr. Free writes in his Week’s Science (New York): 


“The geologic formation in which Dr. Siegfriedt found it 
belongs to what is called the Eocene period. This formation 
was deposited perhaps as long as 75,000,000 years ago, certainly 
over 30,000,000 years ago. This is far more ancient than any 
remains of man previously discovered anywhere on earth. 
Accordingly, Dr. Siegfriedt’s tooth, if really of human origin, 
is by far the oldest relie of man ever found. It pushes the 
beginnings of the human species much farther back into the 
past than geologists believe to be possible. Naturally, the 
Montana discovery has aroused the greatest interest among 
scientifie men everywhere, their chief eagerness being to learn 
whether the tooth is necessarily human or whether it might be 
referred to some other animal, the existence of 
which in those long-ago times is more in accord 
with accepted geologic theories. 

“Dr. Siegfriedt has announced his intention of 
submitting the tooth, together with the rock matrix 
in which it was found, to foremost geologists and 
fossil experts, for thorough examination. In the 
meantime, he has been kind enough to supply, 
for use in The Week's full details of the 
discovery, together with photographs of the tooth 
itself and of the locality where it wasfound. There 
is not the slightest doubt that the tooth is a 
genuine fossil and that it belongs to the same 
ancient period in which the rocks themselves were 
formed. 


Scie nce, 


was 


“The tooth is identified by Dr. Siegfriedt as a 
lower, left second molar, the middle of the three 
molars of the human jaw. It is about the size of a human tooth, 
being about one-third inch from the top of the crown to the tips 
of the roots. This is slightly smaller than the average of modern 
human teeth, but not so small as to make human origin impos- 
sible. The erown of the tooth is relatively low in comparison 
with the length of the roots, but this also is not inconceivable in 
a human tooth. Four cusps project from the crown; which is 
also an appearance found in some human molars, the fifth 
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many chapters of the 
science of historical geol- 
will have to be re- 
itten. On the other 
d, if the tooth proves 
to be from some non-human animal of the Euprotogonia type, 
that will emphasize one of the most remarkable coincidences 
of geologic science—a coincidence sufficient to deceive even the 
experienced collector of fossils, which Dr. Siegfriedt is.” 
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_ FRENCH GLACIERS SWELLING—Many of the great Euro- 
pean glaciers are gradually increasing in extent, we are told by a 
contributor to L’ Humanité (Paris), who believes that this may 
be a result of a general lowering of the earth’s temperature. He 


writes: 
“ 


; “The latest observations would seem to indicate that many 
of the large glaciers of Kurope are enlarging in volume. For 
more than a century, the movement of the glaciers—those 
vast frozen rivers of the high mountains—has been known to 
science. Smoothing and scratching the rocks that support 
them, these huge masses of ice, sometimes 300 to 600 feet thick, 
glide slowly forward, bearing, little by little, the mountain’s 
tribute to the rivers that arise at their feet. 

“The Waters and Forests Service has recently published an 
important volume of glaciological studies, representing the 
results of twenty years’ observations of the glaciers of Savoy. 

‘Brom one series of measurements, of the width and volume of 
the glaciers, of what they have gained from snowfall and lost by 
the heat of the sun, as well as of the movement of the edges, the 
surface and the bottom of these rivers of ice, it results that the 
glaciers of French Savoy are everywhere increasing. They have 
been advancing 70 to 150 feet per year, and have gained in 
volume 15,000,000 to 250,000,000 cubic feet in the same time. 
One of the most interesting pages of the study concerns the 
advance of the Bossons glacier—the central one of Mont Blau. 
Observations made monthly since M arch 1917, show that this 
glacier advances not in mass but with an oscillating movement — 
frst on one side, then on the other, then in the middle, like a 
heavy man who throws his shoulders forward alternately as he 


walks.”’ 


THE DISCOVERER OF THE MYSTERIOUS TOOTH 


Dr. J. C. F. Siegfriedt (at the reader's right) with the foreman of the Montana coal- 
mine in which the tooth was found and a car-load of material removed from the mine 
jin order to search it for fossils. 


W. Skinner, construction — 
engineer, ‘is practically 
limitless; they could last 
for hundreds of years.’ 
He also made it clear 
that he believed the 
economic life of the 
towering structures of 
the city will last consid- 
erably longer than some 
of the estimates recently 
made. In his estimation 
the life-line of the build- 
ings indicates a long and © 
happy career for most of 
the sky-serapers. 

“*T believe that only 
an unlooked-for geographical change would outdate the pres- 
ent larger structures,’ he said. 

“Altho the twenty-seven-year life of the sky-scrapers was 
attributed to a speech made by Mr. Skinner at the steel men’s 
convention, he declared that the estimate was not his own, as 
has been reported, 

““*T have never made any prediction of the economic life of 
the New York structures,’ he asserted, adding that the estimate 
was probably gleaned from quotations, in his speech, from 
other sources. 

“But in addition to Mr. Corbett, who laid down a law of 
thirty years for the famous high buildings last June, numerous 
other individuals and organizations have snapt their fingers 
at the ‘eternal’ quality of such edifices as the Woolworth 
pbuilding. 

“The ‘dream of a greater New York in the future,’ when 
eight-story buildings with causeways at various floors—a city in 
layers—means no distant future, according to the dreamers, 
among them two new companies formed last March by Robert 
M. Catts, millionaire real-estate operator. 

‘Planners of the city of the not-distant future, to which 
such buildings as the Woolworth structure will be mere stepping- 
stones, are inclined to believe that the thirty-year prophets are 
right. 

“Tf so, the work of tearing down the minor edifices to make 
way for the eight-story structures may come within the lifetime 
of most inhabitants of Greater New York. 

“\fuch fun seems to be promised in the sheer spectacle of 
taking apart such a building as the Woolworth. Nobody 
could be found to predict just how this would be done. And 
meanwhile occupants were sitting tight. 

‘** Anyway, none of the buildings are going to fall or crumble,’ 
said Mr. Skinner. ‘Since our convention—and the printing of 
the twenty-seven-year story—I have heard numerous rumors 
that people have the idea that the structural life of the sky- 
seraper is short. My purpose at the convention was to prove 
why it islong. I think I established that corrosion, from rusting 
steel, is not to be feared.’”’ 


so, in 
oring under the delusion of undiluted fraud. 
- “May I assume for the moment that some of the unpalatable 
or undigested facts are real, in the sense that when understood 
they will lead to an extension of natural knowledge? We now 
require a working hypothesis wherewith to tackle them. The 
particular hypothesis is comparatively of small importance; 
and if any onlookers are unwise enough to elevate such vague 
notions to the rank of a theory, they can scarcely be aware of the 
high status required of a scientifie theory. A working hypothesis 
is an elastic thing, or rather a living and growing thing; parts 
can be shed, parts may become consolidated, while other parts 
may shoot out new growths and bud amazingly, but all are 
variable; and various hypotheses may be favored at different 
times and by different people. 
_ “Of the hypotheses so far tried to account for strange happen- 
ings, one group of scientific men ejaculate ‘fraud’; another seé 
try what they can do with ‘ectoplasm’; while a small group, in 
sympathy with these last, try to go further, and postulate un- 
recognized intelligences; so this last group may be represented 
as murmuring ‘spirit.’ But none of these hypotheses is an 
explanation: indeed, only the first class imagine that they have 
an explanation, tho if they press it with care and patience they 
will find it often does not work. Let us give the other two a 
moment’s chance. 

“By ectoplasm, Richet and his group mean a mass of proto- 
plasmic material, emanating under exceptional conditions from 
the human body, and endowed with singular and unexpected 
properties; no more astonishing in themselves than the properties 
exhibited by an egg, or indeed any other form of living tissue, 
but unusual in location, and also unusual-in the apparently 
temporary character of the result. Like muscle, ectoplasm is 
controlled by intelligence and can exert force, but unlike muscle 
it extrudes itself beyond the normal periphery of the familiar 
organism. Like a placenta or an egg or a pupa, it exhibits a 
formative power, being able to manipulate itself or other sub- 
stances into organized forms; but, unlike the forms to which we 
have grown accustomed, these are singularly evanescent. Never- 
theless, while they last, they act in an intelligent way, and are as 
subservient to control as, let us say, a dog. Such are among the 
facts testified to by Richet, Schrenck-Notzing, Morselli, and 
other continental investigators.” 


If we grant all or any of this, merely for the sake of the dis- 
cussion—for facts are not established by citation of authority— 
the question arises, Sir Oliver says, What is the control? Is it 
the unconscious mind of the person from whom the substance 
emanates—naturally the first and easiest idea—or does it repre- 
sent the intervention and activity of some intelligence not 
obviously and in perceptible form present? He goes on: 


“The three men mentioned above, tho sometimes bracketed 
together, might take different views. I venture to say that their 
views, whatever they are, must at the present stage be so erude 
as to be scientifically almost negligible. The facts alone are 
important; it is those that, granted their genuineness, need far 
more investigation. In that opinion they all agree. Time 
enough for a theory when we know more. 

“In fairness, however, let me go on to excuse, and in some 
sort justify by an analogy, the third kind of working hypothesis 
here briefly labeled spirit. Consider the reaction of a race of 
secluded but intelligent aborigines to whom there comes a 
rumor, from one or two of their number, about things quite 
inconceivable and absurd—X-rays, let us say, or telephones, or 


any nent of 


constitute a new branch of science. It may be only: tl 
rung of a ladder; yet if we follow our leaders and begin t 
who knows what unearthly region may be ultimately 
Science is young: the human race may reasonably be expe 

to continue on this planet for several million years; so it wo 
be rather dull, as well as unlikely, if man’s outlook on the u 
verse, and his realm of natural knowledge, should always e 
form to the orthodoxy of A. D. 1926.” “es . 


BETTER MONEY FROM IMPROVED PLATE 


~ NEW.METHOD of engraving paper money has bee 
introduced by the Government, we are told in the Ne 
York Times. The bank-notes turned out by the ney 

process are expected, this paper says, to survive longer and sta 

rougher usage than those engraved in the old manner. 


are also harder to imitate, thereby making counterfeiting m re 
difficult. We read; ot 
B 


“The improved appearance and quality of the notes is ob- 
tained by the use of a new type of plate. Tests have been in 
progress for a long time to make a more durable surface from 
which the impressions are taken. The plates formerly used were 
of case-hardened steel, but did not yield more than from 30,000 
to 70,000 impressions. 

“The plates prepared with so much care were consequently 
soon worn, and new plates were necessary. In engraving 
bank-notes of high denominations the increased cost was not 
so important, but for notes of small denomination the cost of 
the plates became an important factor. ' 

“The problem has now been solved, according to government 
announcement, by applying a thin coat of chromium to the plates 
from which paper money is printed. Chromium is an exceed- 
ingly hard metal and at the same time it is cheaper than nickel 
or steel and yields sharper impressions. A layer of chromium 
two ten-thousandths of an inch thick when deposited on the 
nickel surface of the plate makes it four times as durable as an 
ordinary nickel plate and twice as durable as case-hardened 
steel. 

“To produce perfect impressions on eut bank-notes, plate= 
printing is employed. The designs on the plates are intaglio— 
that is, they are below the plane surface of the plate. In printing 
the entire surface is coated with ink, the excess being removed by 
wiping. 

“This leaves the ink only in the sunken lines. When the 
paper is then prest upon the plate the ink is picked up, giving 
sharply defined lines on the print. 

‘The plates are worn away slowly but surely by particles of 
pigment in the inks. Until recently all the plates used for en- 
graving money were of steel, and were produced by transfer. 
The design in this process is rolled into a soft steel plate, which 
is then ease-hardened, 

‘‘Bank-notes printed from the new plates balk the most skilful 
counterfeiters. Sinee fewer plates are required in printing, the 
notes are more nearly uniform than previously. This is im- 
portant, for if bills of a given design are absolutely identical any 
defect observed in a single line or dot may then be an indication 
of counterfeiting. By increasing the life of the plates through 
hardening the surface fewer plates are needed, so that there are 
fewer differences in bills and bonds.” 
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Courtesy of Good Roads (Chicago) 


THE OLD PLANK ROAD WAS IN THIS SAD STATE WHEN THE NEW PAVEMENT WAS BEGUN 
The new highway now allows boulevard speed in both directions, This route is on one of the main transcontinental highways. — 


PAVING AMERICA’S “SAHARA” 


HROUGH THE HEART of the great American desert, 


the sand-dune country between Arizona and Southern 
California which forms a barrier on one of the chief 
transcontinental highway routes, a paved road has just been 
completed. This is characterized by N. M. Harkins, of Los 


Angeles, writing in Good Roads (Chicago), as ‘“‘one of the most 


‘unusual feats ever accomplished in highway construction work 
in the United States,’’ making easily accessible to the motor 
traveler a picturesque and curious section of the desert land. 
Mr. Harkins writes: 


**Asidefrom representing a spectacular project in road-building, 
this link of paving closes the last gap in the surfaced road between 
Yuma, Arizona, and El Centro, California, where it connects 
with paved highways that lead through the Imperial Valley to 
other points throughout the State. 

‘The feat of bridging the sand-hills was attempted and brought 
to a successful close after months of study and investigation by 
engineers familiar with the ‘Sahara’ of America. Stretching over 
a territory sixty miles long and seyen miles wide, the sand-dune 
country is one of the most treacherous spots in the great Colorado 
desert. Unlike the remainder of the desert country, which is 
largely composed of miles of arid land covered with sage-brush, 
greasewood and mesquite, the dunes are formed of shifting sand 
that moves about daily with the motion of the wind, and are 
entirely free from plant life. 

‘Placing a hard-surfaced, permanent road across this territory 
was regarded as virtually impossible a few years ago, but in 1916 
the agitation to bridge the sand-hills grew to such an extent that 
a road was built of heavy planks, over which motor-vehicles could 
travel between the two States. This road, eight feet in width, 
with turnouts every few hundred feet, was constructed in small 
sections to make possible its shifting about with the changing 
contour of the dunes. It was necessary to keep crews of workmen 
on duty along the entire route, however, to keep the road cleared 
of drifts of sand that would cover it.” 


This plank road, we are told, was the first means by which 
automobiles could safely travel over the dunes, but the majority 
of those who were forced to travel over the route fo und it unsatis- 
factory. After a severe windstorm, it might be several hours 
Satara ths road was cleared of sand, and the delays oceasioned by 
waiting at ‘‘turnout” stations for other machines to pass, made 
the trip long and wearisome. Within the past three or four years 
the planks became broken and uneven, and the journey became 
1e length of the timbered road had 
To quote again: 


even more tedious, altho tl 
been reduced to only seven miles. 


“Barly studies concerning the replacement of the road over the 
seven-mile stretch centered about the idea that the high way must 
be of a movable type to permit raising and shifting with the 
advance of the encroaching dunes. After long consideration of 
the cost and other objections to such a road, either of timber or 
eonerete slabs, the initial plan was abandoned for another which 
called for a pavement located upon 
the surrounding dunes, 4s a permanently 


a grade above the height of 
located road was 


believed the only one that would adequately serve present and 
future traffic into California over this route. A great mass of 

information was compiled covering wind action, movement of the 

sands and other facts about this little-known section, preliminary 

surveys run and stakes several feet in height placed to measure 

the extent of the movement of the sand during storms. 

“Not the least of the worries of the engineers was the complete 
absence of water. Regardless of the type of pavement adopted, 
water was a necessity; and the nearest available water supply in 
sufficient quantities was several iniles distant in Imperial Valley. 
It was first planned to pipe this water to the scene of the road- 
building operations, but before the final plans were made, it was 
decided to attempt to find water in Open Valley, a small space in 
the center of the dunes. Drilling was started, and to the surprize 
of those who scoffed, a flow of 500 gallons per minute was struck 
at 153 feet, thus removing the water hazard and bringing the 
building of a highway one step nearer. 

“Construction work was then started which called for the 
pbuilding of a grade ten feet in height, on the top of which the road 
would be laid. The sand was thoroughly drenched with water 
and packed, and the side slopes of the grade mixed with oil, 
forming a heavy cake to prevent erosion and shifting. Upon this 
compacted grade the pavement, twenty feet in width, was placed 
in two courses, with a total thickness of six inches. The edges 
were thickened to nine inches and hand-tamped when placed. 

“‘The seven-mile stretch of road was built at a cost of $340,000 
and was constructed in 100 days, altho shifts of workmen often 
toiled twenty-four hours daily, and a great part of the work was 
accomplished at night, due to the intense heat in that section.” 


A NEW BUT HARMLESS COMET—Three comets are now 
visting the neighborhood of the earth, we are told by Dr. E. E. 
Free, in his Week’s Science (New York). Two are old friends, 
having been with us before on their periodic returns to the 
central part of the solar system. The third is apparently new, 
no comet of similar orbit having been detected before and 
none having been expected exactly in the position of this one. 
He goes on: 


“Tt was discovered on November 6, by Prof. Comas Sola of 
the Astronomical Observatory of Barcelona, Spain, and the 
discovery has since been verified by a score or more of observa- 
tories both in Europe and America. According to preliminary 
computations of the comet’s orbit made by the Copenhagen 
Observatory, it will be with us for several months, reaching its 
nearest point to the sun on May 14, 1927. As yet the comet is 
very faint, being visible only in large telescopes. Whether it 
will grow in visibility as it comes nearer to the sun is uncertain. 
Even if it does, there is small probability that it will be a large 
or conspicuous object, as it seems to be small. Comets are 
believed to be clouds of solid particles with some gas surround- 
ing them. 

“There is no probability that the new comet will come 
especially close to the earth, but even if it hit us, it probably 
would do no harm. Our air would protect us from the flying 
particles of the comet, causing them to burn up just as do the 
meteors or ‘shooting stars,’ thousands of which hit the earth’s 
atmosphere each day.” 


a 
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a ehene DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ART i) EDUCATION CULTURE 


THE AMERICAN WORKER GLORIFIED IN BRONZE 


ORKINGMEN OF VARIOUS places and ages, 

leading up to a climax in the American manual worker 

t of to-day, form the subject of a New York exhibition 
of sculpture, now stirring considerable comment, both pro and 
con, among metropolitan art critics. Max Kalish, the sculptor, 
is a little too close to 
Rodin in most of his 
models, according to the 
more conservative critics, 
but even they admit that 
something striking in 
craftsmanship has arrived 
with the Kalish exhibi- 
tion. ‘‘He sees dignity in 
the well-poised figure of a 
worker,’’ notes one com- 
mentator, and the art ed- 
itor of the New York 
Evening Post observes that 
unlike much work both in 
this country and abroad 
with a similar theme, 
the American workingman 
here put into art is dis- 
tinetly a triumphant type. 
“Unlike the peasants of 
Meunier’s sculpture,’ con- 
the Post 
“there is in his figures of 
the American laborer no 


tinues eritic, 


brutality or sodden ap- 
athy. Rather he shows 
mental alertness as well 
as physical power, whether 
it is the ‘Locomotive 
Engineer,’ who is some- 
thing like an Apollo with 
an oil can, or his ‘ Riveter,’ 
bent to task, but 
physically fit and vigor- 
ous.” the figure called 
“Steel Worker,”’ 
the center of this page, is 
considered 


his 


shown in 


by another 


eritic to represent a high 


point both in the sculp- 


tor’s art and in the qual- 


AN APOLLO OF 


ity of the type represented. 
The structural steel worker 


The approach to this type 
‘ lift the 


modern American toiler 


is deseribed Thomas 
Diederich 


a eritique quoted in the 


by 
, in the course of 


catalog issued by the Ferargil Galleries, 


where the figures are on view: 


“Among the recent work of Mr. Kalish there are three bronzes 
which decidedly illustrate his increasing appreciation of labor, 
as well as his growing power to portray it. The first, ‘Prehistoric 
Pioneer’ is the nude figure of a prehistoric man who is struggling 
to remove a boulder by means of He 


a stout sapling. is leaning 


- tense. 


THE 


as revealed by 
the 


above 


forward, feet wide apart, head low, arms high in air, every muscle 
One is struck by the brutality of the unthinking figure. 
Humanity’s eternal desire to attain is there, but directing it 
there is little intellect and little skill. Almost nothing but blind, 
dogged struggle is portrayed. Contrasted with this is ‘The 
Boat-Puller,’ which presents a French workman toiling down 
a tow-path harnessed to a 
rope that pulls the boat. 
Here can be seen a decided 
improvementin man. This 
figure, altho brutal and 
unthinking, nevertheless 
shows the worker to beless 
of a slave to the forces of 
life. The man is less ob- 
sessed with struggle. He 
has rudimentary thoughts, 
and his head is not bent 
so low.” 


A climax in the upward 
scale may be said to. have 
arrived with the ‘Steel 
Worker,”’ a fine masculine 
figure poised in dignity 
and command, directing 
the work of his hands. 
As Mr. Diederich com- 
ments of another worker, 
‘“The Farmer,” very much 
the same in execution: 


‘*Here is a worker who 
stands upright. There is 
purpose, ambition, and 
pride in his strong face, 
he earries his destiny in 
his own hands. His lot 
is not that of a slave 
chained to an adverse en- 
vironment, but that of a 
healthy, progressive and 
contented artizan, who 
does not fear the’ force 
of nature and cireum- 
stance. Taken together, 
the three figures portray 
an able conception of 
three great phases in the 
history of human _ labor 
where struggle is elose to 
the more grim side of 
nature,”’ 


** His lal 
efficient 


yorers are of the 


type,’” comments 


Henry Turner Bailey, 
SKY-SCRAPERS ° : 
quoted in the same publi- 


a contemporary sculptor whose figures . ‘ 
I : I eation, 


their powers con- 
the act of 


which 


types common to Old World. art. 
ecentrated 


the 


on 


moment, be- 


comes a typical act, the result of a habitual state of mind. 
Their athletic figures, whether resting or working, have that 
innate natural grace good workmen always have when not self- 


conscious.”’ Turning from abstract to conerete criticism, Mr. 
Bailey asserts: 
‘His ‘American Laborer’ is what an American workman 


wee 


ne 


ov ® 
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should be. Not a dull peasant, not a hopel like ‘ 

Id | s : peless clod like ‘The 
Man with the Hoe,’ but an alert, thoughtful, ambitious person, 
not content with things as they are, but having convictions and 


ideals—a robust optimistic person consciously o th 
something better.” esata ih 2 


The art critic of the New York Times, expressing general doubt 
of Mr. Kalish andvall his works, says that ‘his laborers are as 
far from reality as Markham’s ‘Man with the Hoe.’” The Times 
critic, it appears, cares no more for Rodin than for “The Man 
with the Hoe,” condemning Mr. Kalish’s sculpture in the “soo0d 
company” both of the famous Frenchman and Mr, Markham’s 
famous poem. Mr. Kalish’s sculpture, according to this ob- 
server, is characterized by 


“All the hewing and patting 
and twisting of metal, stone, 
and wood since that Houdini 
of sculpture, Rodin, unloosed 
his panting philosophy and 
dramatie storms ona thrilled 
world. But, what witha golden 
interlude of Maillol, Brancusi, 
and Gaston Lachaise, it is 
diffieult to be thrilled, as a de- 
parted world once was,. by 
sculptural faces and figures dis- 
torted with furrowed brows, 
allegorice laughter or symbolical 
thought expressions; for it is 
being realized that sculpture is 
not painting or photography or 
philosophy, but, oddly enough, 
sculpture. 

*“Thus Mr. Kalish’s idealistic 
structural-steel workers, elec- 
trie riveters, hoboes, strikers, 
plowers, and primitive pioneers 
may be interesting as en- 
deavor-gospel sociology, but 
not as art.” 


This critic adds, somewhat 
anomalously, that ‘“‘the fact 
that Mr. Kalish is a capable 
craftsman is undeniable.” It 
is craftsmanship joined with 
vision which W. Frank Purdy, 
one of the “discoverers” of 
Kalish, 


critical note, appreciative of 


A STRENUOUS HEWER OF WOOD 


’ 


‘The Woodcutter,’ 


emphasizes in a brief 


figures now an_ exhibition. 
He finds in the work an interesting and significant combina- 
tion of techniques. His critique runs: 

““The seulpture of Max Kalish is distinguished probably most 
markedly by its crisp quality of ‘newness.’ By this I do not 
mean the modern. Kalish in his later years of development 
seems to have absorbed all the best traditions of the past, to- 
gether with a sound understanding of the point of view of the 
modern. To this writer’s mind he is in this regard among the 
front rank of those coming artists who shall at last speak with 
authority in the voice of America in expressing the art of his 
own time and of our people. Developed in the Middle West, 
he has through instinct and sagacity made himself the pioneer 


in voicing the song of labor in the silent music of sculpt ure. His 
compositions at times violate the restrictions of tradition. They 
are free, open, natural without being overnaturalistic. It is 
noteworthy that many of his statuettes silhouetted against the 


daylight, which produces shadows which envelop modern detail, 
exhibit a development and silhouette strangely reminiscent of 
the compositions of the Greek. His technique has no ‘isms 

attached to it whatever. It is neither academic, overnat uralist ie, 
nor modernistic, but he seems to have developed a sort of middle 
ground on which all these schools can meet without capitulation. 
May it not be that even as our population is composed, through 
the melting-pot of our liberty, of all the races of the Old W orld, 
Kalish is the forerunner of a similar development in sculpture: 
Surely our captains of commerce, and manufacture, and ourla borers 
themselves must be proud of the ennobiement not conferred 
upon them, but recognized in them, by an interpreter like this. 


with bulging muscles and straining torso, 
suggests to one critic the influence of Rodin. 


atk 


“VIVID” AND SOME OF HIS WEAK SISTERS 


OOK REVIEWERS are performing a left-handed service 
to the language, announces the literary editor of a current 
review, since ‘‘there is something in the process of pass- 

ing literary judgment which dries up words as a California sun 
dries a raisin.” Take the word “vivid,” for example. Before it 
was the victim of the reviewers, it was quite a respectable, up- 
standing word. The fact is, insists the writer, Robert Littell, of 
The New Republic, that the vocabulary of book reviewers, while 
special, is absurdly limited: ‘The corner hardware merchant 
knows many more words peculiar to his profession than are 
used by the reviewers.’’ Pro- 
ceeding to cases and com- 
parisons: 


“The hardware merchant 
has a gage which will tell in- 
stantly, to a sixty-fourth of an 
inch, the caliber of wire. Words 
once as accurate, after a short 
sojourn in Reviewers’ Hall, are 
so valuable and popular that 
in no time at all they will gage 
anything from a split hair to 
a coal-truck; the result, one 
must admit, of famine quite 
as much as of unintelligence. 
The man who first applied the 
word ‘poignant’ to a book 
said something, the man who 
uses it now is wielding an ad- 
jective about as sharp and 
piercing as a baseball bat.” 


Changing his metaphor a 
bit, Mr. Littell compares these 
overused words to _ sieves, 
which ‘“‘have been shot so full 
of holes that genuine signifi- 
eance pours through and out of 
them altogether.” He ealls 
attention to these “‘ professional 
” so professionalized, at 
least from the point of view 
of all those who read book 
reviews, that they have lost 


terms, 


their original force: 


moving intriguing admirable 
touching arresting remarkable 
poignant striking excellent 
disturbing appealing extraordinary 


Close upon the heels of these ‘enthusiastic or emotional 
generalities’? come a host of little trade words and expressions, 


continues Mr. Littell, and mentions a few: 


flavor emerge elusive charm 
solid pregnant flashes of beauty 
color ereative images abound 
tang actuality clear objectivity 


vignette interpret sharply silhouetted 


Mr. Littell finds no particular remedy for the sad state to 


He 


which these words have been reduced through overwork. 
remarks pessimistically: 


‘““T invite the reader to define these terms, to count their resi- 
dent red-blood corpuscles, if any, and I defy him, and myself 
as well, or most other reviewers, to get along without them, or 
their cousins of the same thin, useful family blood. I invite him 
also to say them out loud to himself many times, and observe 
what change comes over them, what flush returns to their pale 
cheeks from exposure to fresh air, and which of them wilt and 
tade forever away. Note that they are not particularly silly 
words, such as eould be collected by the cord from blurbs, but 
decent, overworked citizens of the printed page in good standing.” 
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A CITY THAT RUNS ITS OWN THEATER 


HE OLD HOME TOWN of President Coolidge, 

Northampton, Massachusetts, is said to be the smallest 

city in the country ‘‘which enjoys a regular season of 
daily theatrical performances, with weekly change of bill, of 
exceptional merit.’’ This result is credited to the fact that 
Northampton has owned its chief theater for the last thirty-four 
years. Presented to the city, with the requirement that its 
drama be of ‘‘the better sort,’’ the Academy Theater of North- 
ampton is cited as an example of what may be done with a 
municipal theater. ‘‘Northampton’s playhouse has illustrated 
constructive possibilities,’ reports Mary Brewster, publicity 
representative of the institution. ‘“‘It has increased theater 
intelligence, disproved much loose and dilettante theory, and 
(when the public mood was far less responsive) projected 
theater thought that to-day is generally accepted. Theater- 
folk the country over, including some of the big ones of Broad- 
way, are its graduates. For an emphatic difference of this from 
usual small-city effort is that it always has been professional, 
tho amateur influences, as wellas municipal polities, attimes loom 
among its menaces.’”’ Mrs. Brewster reports further, in The 
Billboard (New York): 


‘Last season the Academy offered a good English company 
in good plays, mainly representative of popular merit in English 
stage history from Oscar Wilde (1895) to post-war Clemence 
Dane and A. A. Milne. Predominating characteristics were 
good taste and trained drama sense. There were a few tryouts 
of new plays, but these are not popular with the average small- 
city audience. Notwithstanding the stimuli of Birmingham, 
Dublin, ete., abroad, this is one of the perennial disappointments 
of the more aspiring local theaters in America. The English 
organization was a gifted, conscientious, artistically alive group 
such as is contributive to the fuller life of any community. Long 
before the end of the season it had strongly endeared itself 
where at first (and as in wider professional circles) there had been 
some comment and query: ‘Why an imported company?’ 

“Novelty was one thing to try here, where there have been so 
many fine attempts to attract sufficient support for above-aver- 
age American companies. Often in these the proportion of 
English actors was about what the new company included of 
-Americans—two of twelve. The actor-manager, Paul Hansell, 
made no claim to expertness in productions of the prevalent 
American stock type. His job of presenting a season of signifi- 
eant English plays naturally could be more completely realized 
with players inherently familiar with this order of production. 
Also an English company lends itself more gracefully to the 
changing leads and diversity of casting which was a feature 
of this experiment.”’ 


In New York, the Theater Guild and other outreaching 
theaters, notes Mrs. Brewster, ‘‘are doing on less barren ground 


what long since was tested at Northampton.’’ She asserts that: 


“The higher type summer stock companies, the present ten- 
dencies to less stereotyped and more original departures in 
stock companies in general, their personal composition and di- 
rection and the character of the increased attention given them, 
all relate to early inceptions at Northampton. Frequently there 
now is announced as ‘premier’ some big play that actually and 
ably was done at this small stand. For a single instance, Strind- 
berg’s ‘‘Kaster,”’ acclaimed in New York last season as ‘first time 
in America,’ was in Northampton back in 1918, so finely done 
under Melville Burke that to those who saw this production there 
is no surprize in seeing this producer to-day referred to as one 
of the few truly creative directors in America. Northampton 
had such direction, and for two seasons Burke did marvelous 
work in carrying its theater to the crest of its long series of near 
incredible accomplishment.” 


Mrs. 


Brewster, realizes its mighty share in constructively disseminat- 


The rightly operated municipal theater, concludes 
ing such inealeulable influences as good drama and good speech 
along with its responsibility for preserving the tradition and 
encouraging the progress of the genuine art of a great profession. 
To such ends it knows that a spoken theater must survive gener- 


ally and not only in a few selective centers. 


A NEW MUSICAL ART FROM MACHINES : 
‘ACHINE-MADE MUSIC will never take the place 

of the individual musician, as has often been prophe- 

sied, announces a leading German critic, but, on 

the other hand, there is a strong probability that machines will 


evolve ‘“‘new mechanics of tone,’’ in fact, practically a new art — 
in music. 


The mechanical music of the future, he predicts, 
‘‘will do what living musie will abstain from doing.” It will be © 
“essentially unromantic and impersonal in character, and these — 


A GREEK IDEA UP-TO-DATE 


The pose of this one of Max Kalish’s American workers is said to 
suggest the sculpture of classical antiquity, in spite of the very 
modern machine in the foreground. 


negative qualities trace its future path and its developments.” 
The writer, Erwin Felber, a contributor to Die Musik, leading 
German critical journal, is quoted by a correspondent of the 
New York Times in further defense of his theory: 


““Mechanical musie was foreshadowed when Haydn used a 
mechanical motif in a movement of his Clock Symphony; when 
Mozart, the romantic classicist, wrote an original composition, 
entirely devoid of romance, for a mechanical organ, and when 
Beethoven, the strongest fighter for freedom in musical art. 
developed a phrase in his Highth Symphony in praise of Malzel’s 
metronome. The metronome was the first toward the 
mechanization of musie.’’ 


step 


Mechanical music, says Mr. Felber, showed its objective 
Festival. He that 
there is a decided parallel between the development of jazz and 


tendencies at the Donaueschingen thinks 


mechanical music; both depend on rhythm. He is quoted as 


saying: 


“The intellect, the skepticism, the irony of to-day, live in these 
semibarbarie, They evoke visions of 
marionettes on wires, but never the exuberance of romantic feel- 
ing. Hindemith, when he wrote his ‘Triadisechen’ ballet, under- 
stood the effectiveness of mechanical music as an accompaniment 
to puppet-shows and mechanical plays. He is not alone: Ravel 
uses mechanical means in ‘L’Heure Espagnol’; so does Honeg- 
ger in his ‘ Pacific 231,’ and Stravinsky in ‘Fireworks.’ ”’ : 


semicivilized dances. 


nueh of his sense of patriotism, his ideal of 
1 democracy, the tolerance or intolerance of his 
1s a child in history class in school,” and ‘it is 


and struggling with the reaction set up by the war, who 
will be electing candidates to office, paying taxes, and deciding 
he foreign policies of the United States.” : pe 
a is high time we began to de-bunk our school history,” 
erees the Washington News. ‘‘There is glory enough in the 
simple truth, and we would be a finer and stronger race for 
knowing it.’’ Colonel Dickson has shown, points out the 
Baltimore Sun, that, in numerous cases, American achievements 
and sacrifice are passed over in silence. For instance, in one 
of the histories it is stated that the great Allied offensive of 
July, 1918, came in the midst of ‘‘a lull.’’?. Colonel Dickson 
observes, with regard to this lull: 

: 


“On July 15, the Germans launched their fifth and last 
drive on a front of seventy-five miles, reaching from ChAteau- 
‘Thierry to Argonne Forest. At night the sky was filled with 
sheet-lightning. Men seemed to be lost in a wilderness of 
confusion. . . . Divisions of shock troops were being rushed 
somewhere. The Gordon Highlanders! The Moroccans! The 
Americans! Forced marches all night in rain and mud. We 
we-e glad it was raining. No planes to-night. ... 

“The rendezvous—Villers-Cotterets Forest, near Soissons— 
was reached. We had run in on time! But our men were all 
in. They dropt on the ground as dead. The order was there— 
move forward! They moved. They leapt! Something gave 
them strength—but I am not writing theology. They faced 
machine-gun fire that was as wind-driven sleet. Thousands 
fell—every man shot in the breast. 

“Historians: Why not write that in your schoolbooks?”’ 


““Why not, indeed?’”’ demands the Baltimore Sun. “It is 
hardly a good thing to make our school children think that 
war isa game.” To these and other accusations of inaccuracy, 
the New York World replies that: 


“There is one thing about school history that should not 
be forgotten. It is good only when it is bad. It is compre- 
hensible to children only when it is simplified to the point where 
it is almost absurd. They can not understand, for example, 
such a portrait of George Washington as has just been published 
by William Woodward, or such a portrait of Franklin as has 
just been published by Phillips Russell. These books present 
men with all their complexities and contradictions, and they 
require the adult mind to appreciate them. To children, Wash- 
ington was brave, strong, and could not tell a lie. Franklin 
discovered electricity and was uncommon wise. 

“How, then, can we blame the school historians for their 
vaporings? Let us at least be reasonable. Perhaps if we had 
to teach history to ten-year-olds, we should send up three cheers 
for just such books as we now denounce so roundly.” 


In the meantime, the Ohio State School Board, as the Phila- 


“THE DISCARD’ 


The Kalish sculptures generally show the worker at a triumphant 
moment, but here is one full of the tragedy of age, poverty and defeat. 


“There is every reason why history should be got right for 


once. It never has been right yet on many matters of human 
concern. Nevertheless, it may be doubted whether the so- 


called mythicalizing of our historic events and personages— 
and, for that matter, the history of the world—has been worth 
all the pother that has been made about it. By a sense more 
accurate than any mere historic sense, the truth has been reached, 
no doubt, by many generations before our time. After we have 
got the cherry-tree out of our system, so to speak, and have 
established a remodeled George Washington on lines perfectly 
correct in every material particular, it may turn out that we 
shall go back to the cherry-tree yarn in order to get at the 
truth about Washington.” 


THE COVER DESIGN AND ITS PAINTER—Charles Vezin, 
painter of the original picture from which this week’s cover of 
Tur Digest was reproduced, is unusual among painters, says a 
recent biographer, ‘‘inasmuch as he did not begin to study art 
until the age of forty, and inasmuch as from the age of forty to 
sixty he led the double life of a business man and an art student.” 
His home-town paper, the Yonkers Herald, observes: 


“Many people complain that their duties prevent their follow: 
ing the urge toward art. Mr. Vezin managed it by rising av 
4 A. M., painting until ten, and again from the close of business 
until sundown. In this way he could give his full time to his 
business and yet spend more time in painting than do most pro- 
fessional artists. But he went to bed at 9 P. M., cut out all social 
diversions and amusements. Within a few years he was made 
president of the Art Students League and of the Salmagundi Club. 
His work has been repeatedly accepted and hung by the National 
Academy of Design, Carnegie Institute, Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, the Corcoran Gallery and Chicago Art Institute.” 


ha 
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WHERE THE SHEPHERD KING GUARDED HIS FLOCKS IN THE HOLY LAND 
Sheep again are seen grazing, but they are pedigreed stock, brought to the.country by the Zionists in their effort to restore the ancient agricultural 


wealth of Palestine. 
her flock along the shores of historic Lake Tiberias. 


The photograph shows a young shepherd girl from a new Zionist colony, built by the contributions of American Jews, tending 
Dr. Henry 8S. Pritchett says, however, that the Zionist project is “visionary.” 


THE BOMB IN THE ZIONISTS’ CAMP 


66 HE OPENING GUN IN A BATTLE against 
Zionism,”’ is Dr. Stephen S. Wise’s description of the 

Pritchett criticism which calls the movement to 

colonize Palestine with Jews ‘‘unfortunate and visionary.” It 
has excited a great flurry in the camp of the Zionists and brought 
them to the ramparts with all the fiery zeal of the Maccabees. 
Another of the Zionists does not regard the Pritchett report quite 
so seriously, noting, by the way, that the movement has survived 
other criticisms and attacks; but, altogether, this new, and ap- 
parently unexpected, criticism from a non-Jewish quarter comes 
like a bomb into a serene camp, and the source of it is bombed in 
return. However, a Jew of international prominence, Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau, completely agrees with the Pritchett report, 
and notes that it is in harmony with his own commentary of 
five years ago. He is one of a small minority against the hosts 
to whom Palestine restored is the happy culmination of a dream 
that has never quite faded since the days of the Dispersion. By 
a dramatic combination of cireumstances, the Pritchett report 
was made public at the beginning of the Zionists’ campaign to 
raise a fund of $7,500,000, which had already yielded $1,500,000. 
The judgment against the Zionist project is made by Dr. Henry 

S. Pritchett, president of for the 
Advancement of Teaching, and a trustee of the Carnegie Endow- 


the Carnegie Foundation 


ment for International Peace. Dr. Pritchett’s observations are 
the result of a survey of Egypt, Palestine, and Greece, published 
in International Conciliation, organ of the Carnegie Nndowment, 
and extensively quoted in the press. His unsparing statements 
are indignantly denied, and things material and spiritual already 
said to haye been achieved are cited to disprove his assertion 
In the be- 
ginning of his report Dr. Pritchett says that there are in Palestine 
to-day approximately 800,000 people, of whom nearly 700,000 
are Arabs, who want 


that the dream of Zion is fantastic and ill-omened. 


to know what is to become of them if 


-alestine is made the ‘‘ National Home of the Jews.’’ With this 


question in mind, and considering the racial and religious bitter- 

nesses he believes necessarily involved in settling Jews in their 

former thousand-year-old home and the sterile-and uneconomie 

condition he asserts is characteristic of the country, Dr. Pritchett 

says that the Jewish effort appears to him ‘‘an unfortunate and 

visionary effort.”’ It is true that a few German colonies insti- 

tuted many years ‘ago have flourished; but, continues Dr. 
Pritchett: 


“The aggressive movement for Jewish colonization forms one 
more cause of bitterness and adds one more to the existing 
quarrels which have for centuries divided the people of this 
region. It is impossible to settle a million people in Palestine 
without, to a great extent, displacing the present Arab popula- 
tion, and this can not be done without accentuating at each 
step the bitterness that already lies just below the surface. 

“Tt seems unfortunate to add one more quarrel to those which 
already embitter the countries that lie at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, The movement, so far as I was able to appre- 
hend it, seems a visionary enterprise whose consequences in the 
long run will bring more bitterness and more unhappiness both 
for the Jew and for the Arab. 

“There is a phase of the Jewish reoecupation of Palestine to 
which apparently no reference has yet been made, but which 
would seem also to constitute a serious objection to the proposal, 
even were it feasible. If Palestine could be cleared of the Arabs 
and populated with Jews exclusively, and thus become a 
pure Jewish State, no thoughtful man eould doubt that this 
would be an unfortunate situation for those Jews who lived in 
Palestine. 

“The segregation of any national group by itself has seldom 
failed to develop a type of personality and national character 
that was aggressive, egotistic and without capacity for coopera- 
tion with the rest of the world. No one ean doubt that these 
qualities would develop themselves in a Jewish State, as in any 
other isolated State, and one can not forget that national egotism 
was perhaps the greatest weakness of the Jewish nation. 

‘No greater misfortune can come to a people or to a nation 
than to cherish the illusion that it is a chosen people and enjoys 
the favor of the Almighty beyond all other peoples. That this 


lready in operation, to 
he Rutenberg electri- 
cation project to de- 
velop the Jordan River 
o provide light and 
power throughout large 
areas of Palestine and 
Transjordania as well, 
and then devotes himself 
to Dr. Pritchett’s con- 
eern over the political 


Hadassah, the Woman’s _ 
| Zionist Organization for 
all races and ereeds in 
Palestine, and in other 
ways too numerous to 
~~ mention.” “Most of the 
friction - between the 
Arabs and Jews is out- 

_ side Palestine, writes Her- 
man Bernstein, editor, 
in The Jewish Tribune 
(New York). In Pales- 
tine the agitators and 
propagandists did their 
worst during the first 
two or three years after 
the Balfour Declaration, 
says Mr. Bernstein. But 
“now the Arab masses 
have convineed them- 
selves that the Jews are 


and international impli- 
cations of the Jewish 
enterprise in Palestine, 


A MODERN RUTH IN ANCIENT PALESTINE 


She is not, however, gleaning in another’s field, but reaping her own in the valley 
of Jezreel, in a colony supported by the Palestine Foundation Fund with money 
contributed by American Jews through the United Palestine Appeal. 


coming to Palestine to 
build and not to destroy, 
to live and work with 


saying: 


“To-day it is merely necessary to point to the fact that Pales- 
tine is the only country in the Near East which is being admin- 
istered, and efficiently administered, with practically no military 
forces. Itis the only peaceful spot in a part of the world full 
of unrest, and it has been admitted by those responsible for 
the security and order of Palestine that Jewish work in Palestine 
has acted as one of the most potent stabilizing forces for the 
peace of the country. So obvious is this fact to all observers in 
Palestine, that on his recent visit to Palestine, de Jouvenel, the 
former High Commissioner of Syria, exprest the wish that 
the Zionists would extend their activities to that strife-torn 
s0untry. 

‘“‘The record of the relations between the Jews and the Arabs 
since the war is a record of steady improvement. It is true that 
in the beginning interested and professional agitators succeeded 
in bringing about a certain amount of strain between these 
two kindred peoples. With the continuation, however, of our 
work in Palestine, the actual facts, which have resulted in improv- 
ing the condition of the Arab population, have been more potent 
than the propaganda of agitators. The relations between the 
Jews and the Arabs are fast approaching relations of mutual 
sooperation. Jews and Arabs are forming business partnerships. 
Arabs are joining the Jewish Federation of Labor. Arab chi'- 
dren are being educated in Jewish schools. Let no misguided 
‘riends of racial peace interrupt this growing amity and coopera- 
tion by overemphasizing temporary differences. 

“The fear that Dr. Pritchett exprest that the incoming Jewish 
immigration is displacing the native Arabs is entircly groundless, 
Palestine is admittedly capable of holding a considerably larger 
population than it now has. The Jewish colonization policy is 
sarefully conducted with a view to safeguarding to the utmost 
avery right of the native Arab population, and not a single in- 
stance of injustice resulting to an Arab from Jewish colonization 
nan be cited to bear out the fear entertained by Dr. Pritchett.” 


their neighbors in peace.” 

However, thereissome 
Jewish agreement with the Pritchett report. Henry Morgenthau, 
former Ambassador to Turkey, who has done much to help 
the Armenians, announces that he is ‘‘completely in accord 
with Dr, Pritchett’s report.” Mr. Morgenthau recalls tha 
he says in his autobiography, “All in a Life-Time,” pub- 
lished in 1921: 


“Zionism is the most stupendous fallacy in Jewish history. I 
assert that it is wrong in principle and impossible of realization; 
that it is unsound in its economies, fantastical in its polities, and 
sterile in its spiritual ideals. Where it is not pathetically vision- 
ary, it is a cruel playing with the hopes of a people blindly seeking 
their way out of age-long miseries.”’ 


As a steady opponent of the establishment of a Jewish political 
state in Palestine, The American Hebrew (New York) holds with 
Dr. Pritchett that it is ‘‘an unfortunate and visionary effort.” 
But it also believes, on the other hand, that Palestine can be so 
rehabilitated as to make it a haven of refuge for the dispossest 
and persecuted Jews of Hastern Europe. The American Hebrew 


thus sums up its position: 


“We make this distinction clear: the Palestine effort to make 
the Holy Land economically fit for a large number of Jews from 
Eastern Europe to find a new home there is one thing; the Zionist 
effort to settle a million Jews in Palestine in order to attain 
a political majority and establish a Jewish State is another. 
Dr. Pritchett’s criticism of the former is invalid; it will be proved 
so by the philanthropic action of the Jews of the world. His 
eriticism of the latter, however, we hope, will serve to administer 
a much-needed purgative to political Zionism, which suffers from 
the autointoxication of nationalism.”’ 


> 1s 


- SOLDIERS OF PEACE UNDER SHELL-FIRE 
“\{ VHILE THE WORLD WONDERS at the whirlwind 


rush of the Cantonese troops for the conquest of China 


and statesmen are alarmed over the threat of another 
Boxer outbreak, those soldiers of peace, the missionaries, are 
feeling the full shock of war without any of its glamour. And the 
end, correspondents agree, is not yet. Another letter out of 
Wuchang, which capitulated in early October to Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek, gives us again a notion of what it means to be a mis- 
sionary in the war zone. One 
letter was quoted in these pages 
November 6, and now comes 
another from the Rev. Ed- 
mund L. Souder to The Living 
Church (Episcopal), telling of 
the capture of Wuchang. 
When, with the connivance of 
some of the defending North- 
ern troops, the Southern troops 
poured through the city gates, 
he writes, there was a rush by 
Northern sentries for safety 
from the invaders. Some made 
for the hospital, shedding their 
incriminating uniforms as they 
ran, and several dropt over the 
hospital wall fully armed. And 
Mr. Souder tells us: 


“Dr. Bliss and Mr. Bundy 
were busy for several minutes 
taking rifles and pistols from 
them, which they were glad to 
give up, as such things had 
become just so much incrim- 
inating evidence! Some of 
them jumped into hospital 
beds, wrapping towels around 
their heads, the better to pass 
for patients! Others picked 
up brooms and began to sweep 
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All of: these. puildings are pei bdenthe ai. eale, nae they 
within easy reach of Northern guns and rifles on the wall. 

“At St. ‘Hilda’s several shells nearly wrecked the gate-he 
another smashed in the entrance to the sacristy, another plo 
through a corner of the big school building, and two or t 
played havoe with the roof of the foreign teachers’ dwelling-hc 
St. Andrew’s was also hit by a number of shells, one of w. 
deeply embedded itself in a roof-beam in Father Cotter’s ho 
but failed to explode, so that now it will be necessary to put 
support for the roof, saw off a section of the beam which has 
shell in it, and dump it in the river, after which a new beam 
have to be put in. As to bullet-holes, both St. Hilda’s 
St. Andrew’s are simply 
pered. Thereis hardly a wind 
in Father Cotter’s house th 
has not several neat little bull 
holes right through the gla 
A goodly number of picture 
on the walls and books in 
study have holes through the 
and many pieces of furniture 
are badly scarred. At St. 
Hilda’s, as at St. Andrew’s, 
the front wall of the church is — 
simply covered with bullet-— 
marks as tho it had ral 
bullets.” 


And when it will all end no 
one, we are told, can prophesy. 
“A good deal,’ thinks Mr. 
Souder, ‘‘will depend on the 
attitude of the Powers toward 
the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment and the aspirations of 
‘Young China.’” Still the 
missionary, Mr. Souder says: 
““We can only ask for wisdom 
and love to meet the new day 
of testing which the Church’s 
Mission in China is facing, 
and we do so with thankful- 
ness for the many mercies 
received during the siege of 
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the floor! Soon a series of By courtesy of The Living Church W uchang. Another ee 

searching parties came in look- WHEN HEAVEN SEEMED CLOSE ary, the Rev. T. L. Sinclair, 

ing for Northern soldiers. St. Hilda’s School in Wuchang, China, after being struck by shells writes from Kiukiang: ‘‘ This 

They were invited to look from the Cantonese troops. Bishop Roots is standing beneath the warfare has been going on 
around, and all went well until sieve-like roof. No missionaries were hurt. Aiea : 

periodically ever since the 


they came suddenly on some 
of the rifles Dr. Bliss had taken 
from the Northern troops, and in the excitement had not 
thought to turnover at once to the Southern soldiers. T hey im- 
mediately became suspicious, and in their search began tearing 
the office more or less to pieces, as well as the linen closet, and 
some other places. A common soldier got away with two hundred 
dollars out of a cash-drawer, but an officer, who asked to- look 
in the safe, disturbed nothing i in it.” 


Before noon, we read, all the city gates had been thrown open, 
and the streets were filled with troops and civilians. There was 
some looting, mostly directed against Northern officials or sym- 
pathizers. The Southern Army, , does not countenance 
looting, and, we are told, eight Southern soldiers lost their heads 
for their share in the pillaging in Wuchang. Mr. Souder speaks 
of the gratitude of the missionaries that they did not suffer 
more, and says: 


however 


“In view of the many ways in which people met death during 
the sie ge—through cholera (Dr. Bliss had sixty-eight cases in the 
men’s department), by bullets, shells, and airplane 
starvation, or by being trampled to death—it 
evidence of God’s protecting care that, so far as is known, no 
Christian—Chinese or foreign—lost his life in Wueh: ang during 
the siege, tho some did have their homes burned or looted. The 


bombs, by 


isa wonderful 


greatest property damage in the mission was the complete burning 
of St. Mark’ s School building and residence, but both St. Hilda’s 
School and St. Andrew’s Church also suffered ¢ onsiderable damage. 


revolution of 1911, and seems 
to be getting worse all the time. The end is not yet in sight, 
May God help these poor people of China.” 


POVERTY DECLINING—Poverty is decreasing in New York, 
further for the of destitution than 


ever before, according to the eighty-third annual report of the 


and a dollar goes relief 


Some of 
the report says, are working- 


Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
the causes for decreasing poverty, 


men’s compensation, decreased immigration and the ability of 


the wage-earners to purchase suitable means of living. In his 


ce President Cornelius N. Bliss recites: 


‘Until recently the work consisted almost entirely of giving 
temporary relief in eases of very dire need. Families in need of 
care until they could become self-supporting were either broken 
up and eared for in institutions, or allowed to drift in the com- 
munity without adequate care until suffering caused them 
eventually to break up. The sum total of poverty and despon- 
deney was being diminished in no appreciable extent. To-day, 
however, there is much to encourage social workers and the publie 
which supports this work, The size of the sickness, depe ndent 
and poverty groups is less appalling. That is why it is more 
possible to-day to secure a larger measure of permanent, bene- 
ficial results. The dollar expended to-day by the Association 
counts for more, we believe, in permanent benefits and i improve- 
ment than ever before in the history of the organization.”’ 
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bles! 
lempting vegetables! | SOU P 
Hearty beef! re he): 
Y Deel: behind the desk 
e you KNOW that man (we'll call him 
O Won GT: T ] S SOU Brown) who never seems to get tired 
out. “There’s at least one in every office,” 
as Briggs would say. How you envy 
him! He seems to come up fresh and 
ge ) ] smiling at any time of the day or night. 
] S da avorite That zero hour from four to five in the 
e afternoon, has no terrors for him. ‘Give 
me Brown’s vitality and my brains, and 
Td lick the world,” you have often thought, 
: : no doubt. 
Are you serving it regularly : Well, why not get Brown’s vitality? 
Why not take yourself in hand—it’s not so 
hard, you know—and follow a few simple 
rules every day that will sharpen up your 
fighting edge? 

Take your appetite, for example. Is it 
always on the job? Do you give it the 
right chance to keep active and normal? 
Do you eat the right food? Tomorrow at 
noontime, instead of eating a heavy meal 
that makes you drowsy and _ listless 
throughout the afternoon, eat a plateful 
of hot, substantial, invigorating soup as 
the main part of your lunch. Soup 
stimulates and spurs the appetite. Its 
delicious flavor tempts you, even on those 
days when you don’t feel like eating other 
food. In the middle of the office worker’s 
day, soup revives the energies and supplies 
nourishment in just the right quantity 


and form. It sends you back to your work 
refreshed and feeling fit. 


a 


SK YOUR wife to serve soup every 
day. It will have a splendid effect 
on your appetite and digestion. You will 
eat more and feel better. You know how 
much that helps. Just think of Brown! 
And to the women behind the man 
behind the desk, we have this special 
message: Remember that your husband 
leads a sedentary life. His case is different 
from the man who is moving about and 
active all day long. Physicians and food 
experts will tell you that the sedentary 
man—the man who sits at a desk most of 
the day and gets very little chance for 
physical exercise—is apt to suffer a falling- 
off in appetite. He must be tempted and 
coaxed with the right selection of healthful 
foods, or he is in risk of being under- 
nourished. Good nourishing soup, so 
easy for you to get at the store! Serve 
it to him regularly. That’s real teamwork 
from a wife. 


Chen 


I'll tell the world with flag unfurled 


eRe That I have had some dinner. 
. Ciiess uate od With soup inside I hit my stride 
& 4 For Campbell’s is a winner! 
“Ri — ee ie 
WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
it af 


SORDIDNESS AND SPIRITUALITY IN THE HOLY LAND 


N THE ROAD TO BETHLEHEM, a shepherd was 
playing his pipe, and that music struck the ear of a 
modern traveler as ‘‘simple and shrilly sweet as the 
song of a bird—a melancholy, brief little air that stopt, unfinished, 
on a rising quarter-note, like a symbol of human life.” The 


Photographs by C. W. Smith. Reproduced by courtesy of ASIA Magazine 


WHERE THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE BASKS IN THE SUN 


Up this slope, too, bearing to the left, you may reach the Mount of Olives, where the supposed 
“is marked by a chapel that is now a mosque.” 


place of the Ascension 


melody, remarks that traveler, was ‘‘perhaps not much different 
from the tunes with which the shepherds in the neighboring fields 
on the night of the Nativity, and 


’ 


whiled away the dark hours’ 
the memory of it constitutes a lyric touch in a travel article of 
Christmas timeliness presented by Asia Magazine. The writer, 
Elizabeth Titzel, tells us that Bethlehem to-day is one of the 
richest towns in Palestine, ‘‘for all its meager air.’’ In the out- 
skirts of what was but a poor village 2,000 years ago, she saw 
“pretentious villas erected by Bethlehemites who had made 
their fortunes in France or in America— 
perhaps for western 


modest fortunes 


countries, but substantial enough in Pales- 


” 


tine.”’ In the shop of her guide she met a 


oe 


young man, “‘not very different from many 


another young man of Palestine. He wore 
Kuropean clothes and the tarboosh that, 
once the badge of servitude to an alien 
the all 


servatives, and he wore an air of superficial 


ruler, is now head-dress_ of con- 
smartness that was somehow ingratiating 
rather than unpleasant.’? The young man 
“sized up” the lady tourist with prompti- 
tude and accuracy. ‘‘American?” he 


asked. ‘‘New York?” And Miss 


Titzel assented, he shook hands with her 


when 
“for the second time” and boasted that he, 
too, had lived in New York, specifying 
Washington Street, the Broadway of the 
Syrian quarter. Then he played a piece of 
explanatory pantomime, with a gesture of 
flinging an imaginary tablecloth over his 
arm and an air of the humble suppliant, 
stammering: “Lady, you want buy fine 


embroid’ry. From Jerus’lem, lady, Holy Land. Ver’ cheap, 
lady. I got sick wife, nine children, mus’ give away, lady. 
Ver’ cheap, lady. Only twent’-five dollar.” On top of which 
the merry fellow and excellent salesman ‘‘threw back his head 


? 


s 


and laughed in great good-fellowship. We were Americans to-_ 


gether, up to American tricks, sophisti- 
cated in American ways, partners in an 
accepted rascality.”’ 

Fully alive to the sentiment as well as 
the sordidness overlying the Holy Land, 
Miss Titzel writes: 


It would be easy to dip into the ink-pots 
of Voltaire and Gibbon and Anatole 
France and write a satiric study of the 
Holy Places. And yet, true tho it might be, 
something would be missing. For the 
stones. of the Holy Places have been 
polished by the feet and hands and lips of 
generations of pilgrims. They are polished 
and greasy. And, being so, they are images 
of human life, with its mixture of sordidness 
and spirituality, of shrewd business and 
idealism. 

Haifa is not a bad city from which to set 
out on a visit to the Holy Places. It is an 
ugly town, dully modern. But it has 
memories. Hundreds of pilgrims have 
looked with awe on the promontory of 
ever-green Carmel, their first sight of the 
Holy Land. Hundreds set foot for the first 
time on sacred soil at Aere across the bay, 
where the armed pilgrimages of the Cru- 
sades disembarked. Hundreds doubtless 
have walked the streets of the old Haifa, or Caiffe, as they 
called it, and as it is called by the Arabs to-day, and hundreds 
have followed the way I followed from the sea to Nazareth. 

They went on foot, those pilgrims of old times, protected from 
robbers and marauders by the Knights of St. John and eseorted 
by friars. I went in a Ford, my only escort one Peace, surnamed 
the Maronite. 

Peace was young, tall and slender and had soft dark Oriental 
eyes and a soft dark down of a mustache. He wore khaki 
breeches and a clean white shirt without a collar and polished 
leather puttees, for which he was very solicitous. He spoke a 


WHERE THE WHITE FATHERS GUARD THE POOL OP BETHESDA 


It lies “‘near the convent church of Saint Anne, the site of which has been regarded for centuries 


as that of the home of the parents of the Virgin.” 
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iquid, infantile French and innocently ‘‘theed” and ‘“‘thoud” — 
ee by the Sisters who had - 


me, as he had been “‘theed’’ and ‘‘tho 
taught him when he was a little boy. 4 = ’ 

Our way lay through and above the fertile reaches of the plain 
of Esdraelon, which showed, as far as eye could reach, a geo- 
metrical pattern of green and gold and brown, pasture-lands and 
fields of ripe grain and fallow fields. To our right was the misty 
outline of Carmel. : 

I suppose that the medieval pilgrims, too, had the feeling of 
coming back to a remembered land when they heard those 
names: Carmel, the mountain of Elijah’s vision, Esdraelon, where 
Saul was slain at the hands of the Philistines. In Haifa, the 
terminus for two railroads, where young Jewish immigrants 
thronged the streets, modern in dress, modern in ideas, modern 
in pushing activity, I could scarcely believe that I was in the land 
of the Bible. Here, a few minutes’ drive from the city, I could 
faney momentarily that the centuries had stood still, and that 
Jesus might be living yet, a young man in Nazareth. 

Laden camels, herds 
of sleek black cattle, 
peasants in long, striped 
caftans and flowing kef- 
fiehs, who brought to 
mind the figures on the 
Sunday-school charts of 
childhood, turned aside 
for us as we tore along 
theroad, our siren shriek- 


ing incessant warning 
to humbler travelers. 
We _ passed clustering 
villages of flat-roofed 


rubble-walled huts. On 
the roofs were bowers 
of rusty-leaved boughs, 
built to serve as sleep- 
ing-places during the hot 
weather. Many of the 
villages were entirely 
deserted, the inhabitants 
off gathering in the har- 
vest. Near others the 
threshing had begun. 
Women in_ shapeless, 
faded garments pounded 
out grain with mallets. 
On the threshing-floors 
of beaten clay, shouting 
boys rode sledges drawn 
by horses or oxen, which, 
unmuzzled, stopt now 
and then in their leisure- 
ly round for a mouthful of grain. A little apart men tossed 
the threshed grain into the air, to be winnowed by the hot wind. 


of the birth of Jesus.’’ 


Nazareth came in view on the side of a hill. Baedeker calls 
it a charming town of white walls among gardens, and charming 
it is, admits Miss Titzel; but— 


Everything is comparative in Palestine. The walls are the 
yellow-white of the dusty hills, and the gardens are groves of 
trees, figs and pomegranates and apricots, and neat patches 
of vegetables carefully irrigated, not the pleasant resorts of 
flowers and shaded lawns that mean “garden” in more favored 
lands. The town itself is like many another oriental town of 
narrow, crooked, badly paved streets, windowless walls and 
sleepy bazaar. 

My first memory of Nazareth—Palestine is present to me in 
flashes, like scenes cut out of a motion-picture, vivid but without 
connection—is that of the well known for centuries as the Well 
of Lady Mary. It is probably one of the most authentie of the 
Holy Places in Palestine. Since it is the only well in Nazareth, 
it may truly have been that to which the Virgin sent the little 
Jesus to draw water. I see it now, and on its brim the ragged little 
boy in a dirty white shirt and too-big European trousers who had 
come to fill a Standard Oil tin from the sacred fountain! 

The Church of St. Gabriel of the Greek Orthodox Christians 
lies, half underground, a little beyond. We dived into a dusky 
interior crowded with silver-inerusted ikons and hung with many 
votive lamps. The custodian, a sullen Nazarene ina long, striped 
Biblical garment, very faded and dirty, droned out a rote in 
Arabic which Peace shyly translated for me. It was the story 
of the Annunciation. We were shown the exact spot where the 
angel of the Lord appeared unto Mary. We were given to drink 
from a chased silver cup of the miraculously healing water of 
the well. Then I handed over the expected bakshish, and we 
departed. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL MANGER AND ITS TREASURES 


Bedecked with ornate offerings is ‘‘ the rock-hewn stable, long reverenced as the site 


Note the silver star in the pavement. 
Crimean War was the quarrel between Greek and Latin Christians over the right 
to place it there, as a symbol of the Scriptural Star in the East. 


It was not until evening that I began to see Jerusalem. Fron 
a housetop on the outskirts I overlooked the city, its walls anc 
its gates and its domes and its minarets and its flat-roofed dwell- 
ings. t 
what noon had flattened into nothingness. ‘ 
salem of the medieval miniatures, a city of old time set in a circle 


of mountains fantastically colored by the imagination of the 


illuminators. 
It is not that. } 
Even the walls, originally built by the crusaders and repaired 


by Saladin, were rebuilt in the sixteenth century by Suleiman — 


the Magnificent. Of the houses and churches within the walls, 


only a few can be traced back to the period of the Latin Kingdom, — 


and most of those have been altered and rebuilt in a far later time. 
Of the city that Christ knew even less remains—here a bit of 
Roman wall; there the remains of a triumphal arch; in this cellar 


a scrap of mosaic discovered during the digging of foundations — 


for a modern building; in that a bit of Roman pavement; a 
few lettered stones, a 
few fragments of capitals 
and columns; that is 
all. The Via Dolorosa, 
even supposing it fol- 
lowed the line now taken 
by the pilgrims who pray 
at the Stations of the 
Cross, must lie at least 
three layers below the 
present street. 

It would be easy to 
draw from my experi- 
ence in Nazareth bitter 
conclusions about the 
fraud of the Holy Places 
and the bigotry and 
ignorance of the clergy. 
But most of the shrines, 
whether authentic or not, 
are significantly asso- 
ciated with Christian 
history; and it is the 
archeologists from among 
the clergy, very learned 
men and men with their 
full share of worldly 
knowledge, who have 
done most toward re- 
vealing the past of the 
Holy Places there, as 
elsewhere in Palestine. 
Thus, in the Church of 
the Annunciation, in 
Nazareth, I saw fragments of mosaic pavement remaining 
from a basilica erected probably as early as the time of 
Constantine, which had been laid bare by the excavations of 
Franciscan scholars. I was shown the foundations of a later 
church—of the crusaders—and , in the little museum of the 
convent, medieval capitals in stone wrought with scenes from 
the Gospels. The church of to-day, which dates from the 
eighteenth century, is a building without distinction. Yet it, 
too, is a part of history. It was put up hastily under hard-won 
Turkish permission, at a time when the position of Christians 
in Palestine was more than precarious, and it had to be finished 
between the departure of the most fanatical of the Moslems 
on the Mekka pilgrimage and their return from the Holy City 
of Islam. 

There are two ways of going up to Jerusalem. You ean land 
at Jaffa and climb by motor or by railroad to the heights where 
the Holy City lies, or you can go from Haifa by way of Nazareth 
and the Sea of Galilee, traversing the region of the early teaching 
of Jesus, following in part the path taken by Joseph and Mary to 
Bethlehem. And yet I, who have traveled both roads. think of 
the way to Jerusalem as that which mounts from Esdraelon 
through Cana, the city of the first miracle, dips to Tiberias on the 
Sea of Galilee, and mounts again in a pleasant pastoral to the stern 
plateau of the Holy City. 


One pretext for the 


A dusty road leads into Cana through gardens hedged with 
flowering cactus, relates Miss Titzel. And here the first of the 


miracles is commemorated: 


At the outskirts of the village is the spring from whieh is said 
to have been taken the water miraculously converted into wine. 
Some of the water is caught in an ancient sarcophagus that 
serves as a watering-trough for the beasts of the villagers. It is 
a wonder not to be explained that this trough has remained there 
through countless vicissitudes; for the annals of very early 


The strong contrast of light and shadow gave form to 
I beheld the Jeru- 


Of the medieval city very little remains. 


a 
> 
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contrast with other values in the 


#. 


HEN you place the 

Chrysler “60” alongside 
of the ordinary six you will 
instantly recognize why any at- 
tempt to compare it “feature 
against feature” is in vain. 


At once you have overwhelm- 
ing evidence that the Chrysler 
“60” not only excels in the 
mere number of “features” but 
even more particularly in the 
quality of those “features”. 


For the Chrysler “60” has 
finely balanced seven-bearing 
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FEATURES PLUS—the reason why the Chrysler 


“60” stands out so unmistakably alone and in 


izer, oil-filter, air-cleaner, 
Chrysler four-wheel hydrau- 
lic brakes, full pressure lubri- 
cation, manifold heat control, 
and road levelizers, combined 
with matchless beauty and 
superb appearance, 


But the Chrysler “60” offers 
you these “features” plus the 
matchless performance, de- 
pendability and long life that 
are inevitably built into every 
Chrysler—and to a degree far 
beyond that found in this 


light-six freld 


Chrysler plan of Quality Stand- 
ardization. 


The model number ‘60” 
means that this car is built as 
if required to give its maxi- 
mum performance for every 
mile and minute of its life. 


It is for this reason, even more 
than for its marked excellence 
in “features”, that the Chry- 
sler “60” is recognized as be- 
yond comparison with any 
other car of its type and price 
—unmistakably supreme in 


- ° e ° * 
crankshaft, impluse neutral- price class due to the unique the light-six field. 
All Chrysler models—‘‘50”’, "60"’, ‘70’? and Imperial “‘80’’—will be exhibited at the National Automobile 
Shows; at the annual special model display at the Commodore lotel, during the New York Show, 
Jan. 8-15, and at the Balloon Room of the Congress Hotel during the Chicago Show, Jan. 29-Feb. 5. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


N E W LOWER GHRYSLER ‘*60” PRICES 
Old Prices New Prices Savings 
Club Coupe 61165 $1125 $40 
Coach 1195 1145 50 
Sedan - - - 1295 1245 50 


Touring Car - $1075 Roadster (with rumble seat) $1175 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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_ travelers mention the sarcophagus as a Pines where pilgrims 
bathed i in token of devotion. 

Other antiquities of Cana serve nobler uses. In the Greek 
Chureh of the village two great heavy stone basins, probably 
_ baptisteries of moderate age, are shown as the jars of the miracle. 

~The Latin Christians claim the site of their church as the veri- 

table place of the wedding-feast. However. that may be, it is a 
site long venerated. Traces of a Crusaders’ church, and of a still 
older church erected under one of the Byzantine emperors, 
underlie the present edifice. There is a cellar—the wine-cellar 
that proved insufficiently stocked for the feast; and—a delight- 
fully human touch—at the Franciscan hospice near the church 
‘the monks offer the pilgrims a glass of the red wine of Cana in 
memory of the miracle. 

The road from Cana down to Tiberias is sown thick with tradi- 
tions. Here is a reach of fields from which it is said the disciples 
plucked to eat on the Sabbath; there is a rocky summit known as 


that originated with God ted whom: “‘Go to Jerusalem 


For there is beauty in J erusalem for those who have eyes to 


. 


you would lose your faith.” But I subscribe to neither v 


and, as for faith, it is not faith unless it is Root against eynici 


Perhaps nowhere in Palestine, the wate confesses, did she f 
so keenly ‘‘ the sordid pettiness of human nature” as in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher. And she exclaims: 


There is the altar of the Greeks; there is that of the Latins 
This chapel belongs to the Armeniaz.s; that to the Copts. The 
Latins have undisputed right to this grotto: they have held it 
since the twelfth century. Here are the holes through which at — 
Eastertide the Greek priests give out to believing multitudes — 
the ‘‘miraculous”’ fire that is supposed to descend from heaven 
upon the Tomb of Christ—the fire that heals and will not burn — 
the pure in heart. A prayer said here will gain indulgence for 

all the sins the pilgrim has committed in 
the past. These stairs may be used only — 
by the Greeks. Over this flight took place _ 
the bloody riot of 1901, when Franciscan 
and Greek monks disputed about the right 
to sweep it. It is very significant that 
tho the ‘‘Infidel’’ no longer holds sway in 
Palestine, Moslems still have the guardian- 
ship of the church. Hereditary Moslem 
keepers of the door, the one holding the 
key and the other opening the door in the 
~morning and closing it at night, still lounge 
on the divans at the entrance, as their 
ancestors have done since the time of 
Suleiman the Magnificent. 

And yet—along with the memory of 
perfunctory monkish guidance, of per- 
functory acceptance of expected offerings, 
of ostentation and superstition and jealousy, 

I see, when I think of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher, the simple, trusting black 
faces in the garish little chapel of the Copts; 
the French soldier who knelt before the 
Tomb with the shining face of some one 


THE GARDEN TOMB CHOSEN BY ‘“‘CHINESE” GORDON who has seen a vision; the Russian peasant 


Its identity with the burial cell of Joseph of Arimathea is allowed to be doubtful, but it is ‘‘a lovely 
setting for the sleep of death or for the dawn of a first Easter.’’ 


the Hill of the Beatitudes. Better authenticated is the scene 
of the battle of Hattin, where the Franks were disastrously 
defeated by Saladin and the doom of the Latin Kingdom was 
sealed forever. 

For me, the road has memories far surpassing in vividness those 
of the Holy Places. With regard to the latter I found myself 
too often in the position of the artist who had come to Palestine 
to paint the scenes of the Gospels. ‘‘What beautiful paintings 
I could have made,’’ he complained, ‘‘if only I had stayed at 
home. Here when I look for a composition, I find nothing but 
dust and heaps of stones.” 

I have kept unforgetable pictures of the road up to Jerusalem: 
a first glimpse from the heights of the blue Sea of Galilee in its 
cup of red hills; that early morning in Tiberias when a golden 
sun touched minarets and palms with light; that evening when I 
walked through streets of miserable dwellings, half under- 
ground, to the old synagog where a group of aged, bearded 
men, there in the city of the origin of the Talmud, read the 
Law under a kerosene lamp; that noontide when I saw an Arab, 
lonely and erect, in the attitude of prayer by the Sea of Galilee, 
a symbol of blind traditionalism and blind faith, yet fitting into a 
scene that was holy with beauty. 

Perhaps the most wonderful memory of all the trip is that of a 
view from a hilltop a little way out of Jerusalem. It is said to be 
the hill on which Abraham and Lot stood to divide the land 
between them, just as the Arab chieftains of to-day parcel out 
grazing-grounds to the various tribes in order to avert dispute 
and conflict. From that hill I could see on the one hand the blue 
bow of the Mediterranean shore, and on the other the broken 
silver ribbon of the Jordan, and I realized what the speeding 
motor had tried to teach me—that Palestine is a little land. A 
little land and a poor land, which only in comparison with the 
waste of the desert could ever have been conceived as flowing 
with milk and honey. And I realized, too, the vast grandeur 
of the epic of the Bible that has made of Palestine a great land 
among all nations, one of the greatest of history. 

My first sight of Jerusalem was disappointing. I can sym- 
pathize with all the disillusioned pilgrims who, after a day or a 
few hours in the Holy City, call it ugly and filthy and without 
distinction. And having sojourned there for many days, I can 
sympathize, too, with those who quote the off-quoted statement 


woman in her clean white head-kerchief, 
humbly bowed there—a pilgrim from the 
time of the Czar, now exiled forever, but 
not too sorrowful, since she would find 
burial in sacred soil. When I think of Palestine, I often recall a 
conversation I had with some young Jewish friends on a mid- 
night walk beneath the moon. They spoke of the future of 
Jerusalem. And one of them said it was not a city to be lived 
in. ‘‘I should think,’’ he went on, ‘‘that Christians would hate 
the thought of the traffic of every day passing along the streets 
through which Jesus went to his death. Jerusalem should be 
kept as a museum for the ages. It is shameful to hear that 
phonograph rattling a song from an Egyptian café concert. 
The idea of a motion-picture theater within these walls is 
abhorrent.”’ 

I remember with what violenee I protested. I do not even 
regret the new Jerusalem that rambles off from the old city along 
the Jaffa road. Much ef it is ugly, most of it is out of keeping 
with the Jerusalem that lies within the walls. But despite its 
Sports Club and its motion-picture theaters and its cheap villas 
and its alien Central European streets, with their tea and their 
pickled herring and their ebullient Northern people, foreign of 
tongue and mind, I do not resent it. For, after all, has not the 
tumultuous life of Jerusalem given it always its significance? 
Invaded and captured twenty times. Razed to the ground and 
reared again. Dedicated to one faith and another, to many 
faiths and to none. But Jerusalem still! This very mingling of 
races and creeds, this human pettiness touched with human 
sublimity were what Jesus knew. I would not have Jerusalem a 
dead eity. 

If you go to Palestine to-day, you find it a land where old and 
new mingle incongruously, to the disadvantage of both. It isa 
land of begging and chicanery, of ignorance and shiftlessness, of 
superstition and bigotry and intolerance, of petty religious 
rivalry. Yet it is a land that goes to the heart and stays there. 
There is faith there and the desire for.knowledge; there are 
struggling ideals and fine simplicity and an unconsciously 
courageous content with meagerness. And there is beauty, 
sometimes half obscured by misery and filth, by muddy chill or 
dust and heat and swarming flies, but ever present. Somehow 
Palestine survives in memory as the Holy Land. It makes no 
difference whether you are Christian or Jew or Moslem. Even 
if to all of these you are an unbeliever, stedfastly crowding 
down in your heart the heritage of ages, the spell works in you, 
and Palestine remains with you as a country near to God. 
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opposite Merritt Island, 


ith which it is connected by a viaduct, is 


fishing trips. 

Follo the aa waters of the Indian 
ver eye bet ae hee _ se eee 
Jocoa, With along bri eading to Merritt 
and beaches; Rockledge, its near south- 

ay ons Melbourne, “‘The Midway 
ty,” half-way between Jacksonville and 
, each with bridges to Ocean beaches, 
and Fort Pierce on the St. Lucie Sound, 
originally a Seminole Indian trading-post, 
ay now one of Florida’s business and resort 
cities. 
_ Crossing the St. Lucie River we arrive 
at Stuart, which has grown to many times 
its size since President Cleveland came 
_here to fish, but has lost none of its pisca- 
torial fame. It is now a prominent com- 
mercial center. 

Another river, the Jupiter, is passed at 

‘the town of the same name. Then we 
-come to West Palm Beach, a city of amaz- 
ing growth, located on Lake Worth and 
the county seat of Palm Beach County. 
When the East Coast System was opened 
the present city consisted of a railway 
station for transfer of passengers to Palm 
Beach. It has now a population of more 
than 19,000, and is still growing. 

Opposite this thriving city, between 
the ocean’s silver sands and the crystal 
waters of Lake Worth, stands world- 
famous Palm Beach, America’s winter 
capital of wealth and fashion. Its stately 
hotels, resplendent Casino, its villas in the 
Spanish and Italian motifs, its velvety 
golf courses and palm-shaded walks, form 
a gorgeous picture. There is something 
in the atmosphere of this playground 
vaguely suggestive of gay and dashing 
Mentone, of spectacular Monte Carlo. Yet 
the physical setting is dissimilar to either, 
and reminds us that Palm Beach has an 
individuality unmatched by any other re- 
sort in the world. Diversions are numer- 
ous. Seootamotas glide over its smooth 
pavements. The famous and near-famous 
swing their midirons over its links. A 
beach throng seeks the surf, or watches 
those who ride the breakers. Members of 
the Sail Fish Club east their lines from 
the great steel pier. Tennis-rackets flash 
over immaculate courts. White yachts 
glide across Lake Worth. Expensive mo- 
tors hum along the boulevards. By night 
exclusive Fifth Avenue shops, transplanted 
here for the winter, are thronged; dance 
music floats over the air and the Casino’s 
pastimes are in full swing. 

Leaving these animated scenes the 
traveler continues southward some forty 
miles to Fort Lauderdale, just in from the 
ocean, but with excellent beaches close at 
hand and bordering the deep waters of the 
New River. An inland water trip through 
the New River Canal connects Fort 
Lauderdale with Lake Okeechobee, thence 
via Caloosahatchee River to the west 
eoast at Fort Myers. Fort Lauderdale’s 


attractions include a municipal golf course, | 
country club, gun and angler’s clubs, an | 


Alligator Farm, Seminole Indian Village, 
und excellent facilities for yachtsmen. 

A few miles beyond is Hullywood-by- 
the-Sea, one of Florida’s newest resort 
creations, with an imposing hotel directly 
facing the ocean, a golf course a few blocks 
inland, and a lake parallel with the beach. 
Hollywood Beach is seven miles long ana 
has one of the finest bathing-casinos in 
Florida. : 

Again journeying southward the ocean 
shore gives way to the waters of Bas 
Biscayne and the sky-scraper outline of the 
great city which faces it looms against the 
sky-line. We are in Miami, — ; 
City,” and her bayside-oceanside neighbor, 


“The Magic | . 
| realized. 


|| Miami Beach, respectively 


business center 


and most_ famous pievecouny of South 


Florida. Included in the Miami constella- | 


tion are Cocoanut Grove, famed for its 
villas and gardens; Coral Gables, a dream 
community come true, in the Spanish, 
Italian, and Moorish types of architecture 
and surroundings, and Hialeah with its 
superb race-track and other amusements. 

Miami has been termed “The Magic 
City” because she grew to great stature 
faster than any other city in America, if 
not in the world. The designation might 
now be applied to Miami’s recovery from 
the great storm that dealt her a cruel blow. 
It has not been by ‘‘magic,” however, but 
by hard work and amazing civie spirit that 
she is healing her scars. Miami has met 
a difficult situation with the indomitable 
spirit typical of other American cities which 
have suffered. Like San Francisco and 
Galveston, Miami’s recovery has been not 
only rapid, but has opened to her a career of 
vastly greater and more substantial con- 
struction than she had before. 

Visitors who enter her gates this season 
will find her famous sky-line and natural 
attractions unaltered, her bright winter 
skies undimmed, her many recreations 
undiminished. Hialeah’s racing season 
will be held according to schedule—January 
13 to March 9; the golf courses are in 
excellent condition; bathing-beaches await 
thousands; yachtsmen will find the same 
anchorage accommodations, and fisher- 
men will experience no lessened sport. 
Great storms are unknown to the Florida 
coast during the winter season, so that 
Miami will entertain a multitude of winter 
visitors untroubled with anxiety from this 
cause. 

For the coming season Miami will have 
the most ample accommodations in her 
history, with prices standardized on more 
reasonable levels than heretofore. 

Over the Dixie Highway, south of Miami 
in the Redlands districts, the Royal Palm 
State Park is an attraction to winter 
tourists. Beyond he the Keys visited by 
veteran fishermen. The East Coast trip 
is not complete without a ride over these 
Florida Keys and the concrete viaducts 
spanning intervening waters, terminating 
at Key West, where steamer connections 
await those who desire to visit Cuba. | 

Inland Florida has many devotees. Here 
in regions of lakes, rivers, highlands, are 
cities and towns in charming settings offer- 
ing an infinite selection of recreation for 
winter visitors, or permanent residents. 

If we begin in the northeast part of the 
State there are the St. John’s River com- 
munities, including: Palatka, seat of Put- 
nam County and port of departure for the 
famous Ocklawaha River trip, and Sanford 
on the south shore of Lake Monroe at the 
head of navigation for the St. John’s River 
steamers. A few miles from the St. 
John’s in the highlands of Volusia County, 
is Deland, established half a century ago, 
the site of Stetson University and one of 
Florida’s favorite home cities and educa- 


tional centers... DeLeon Springs, nine 
miles distant, is its watering place. Near 


by are Orange City and Lake Helen. 

“In the interior, west of Jacksonville, 
Lake City is an important railway center 
and noted for its river fishing and adjacent 
hunting. 

Gainesville, in mid-State, west of the St. 
John’s in a region of lakes and streams, is 


a busy, thriving town, the home of the 
University of Florida. 
Southward is Ocala, whose streets are 


bordered by live oaks draped with Spanish 
moss, and afew miles distant Silver Springs, 
ove of Florida’s natural wonders, terminus 
of the Ockia waha River steamers. 


Traveling still farther down the State 


9, labyrinth or beautiful lakes unfolds, with | 
head of the Ocklawaha | 


Leesburg, at the 
River, a favorite resort. 


Another city of importance in the Lake | 


Country is Orlando, Florida’s largest inland 
city. Few towns amywhere have such 
perfect surroundings. Orlando’s founders 
and builders set up ideals which have been 
The city surrounds Lake Kola 
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swe 10 the 
ISLAND of your DREAMS 


AVEN’T you ever wished to be a 

foot-loose, carefree beachcomber 
on a palm-fringed shore—’way down in 
the warm South Seas? 


. to spend happy vagabond weeks, 
day-dreaming . . . just listening to the 
lullaby of silken surf on coral sand .. . 
forgetting time? 

Here in sunny Hawaii—less than a 
week’s voyage—you can be as lazy as you 
like. A few days, and then you'll find 
new zest in golf—new vim in the morn- 
ing plunge in Waikiki—new appetite in 
golden papaya and Kona coffee at break- 
fast—new thrills in peeping safely into a 
live volcano. 


Easy — inexpensive 

Four or five weeks and $400 or $500 
cover the time and cost from the Pacific 
Coast, including steamers (round trip) 
and all expenses and sight-seeing. A great 
new hotel at Waikiki and a mammoth 
new liner now building. Sail direct from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or 
Vancouver—any steamship, railroad or 
tourist agent can book you right from 
your home. 


Write today for illustrated brochure 
in colors. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


214 McCann Brpe., San Francisco, Cattr, 


OR 343 Fort St., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A. 


re within her civie | ¢ 


: t ‘e than 
: fe cine this or other. lakes, “Tropical 
gardens, libraries, schools, and business dis- 


mid-winter Sub-Tropical exposition is an 


Winter Park with its Rollins College. 


Kissimmee is a starting-point for fas- 


cinating inland water trips with intimate 


navigate Lake Tohopelikalga and the Kis- 


simmee_ River to Lake Okechobee, thence 


by regular steamers a water trip may be 
made through the Caloosahatchee River to 
the Gulf at Fort Myers. 

_.~ Haines City is a gateway to the scenic 
highlands region, and an important motor 
crossroads. 
land, site of Southern College, is a thriving, 
beautiful city of 227 feet elevation, in the 
heart of the lake region. 

Bartow is another business and residen- 


tial center for the Polk County lake coun-_ 


try, a point of large shipments of agri- 
cultural products. 
Haven, Florence Villa, and Lake Alfred; 
east is-Lake Wales and south, Fort Meade. 

Sebring, with a charming location on 
Lake Jackson, is being developed as a 
model town. 

“West Florida” may be included in the 
interior region from the Suwanee River to 
the Alabama line and the Gulf Coast from 
Pensacola to Apalachee Bay. Its rich 
agricultural soils are included in the Sat- 
suma Orange and Pecan belts. 

Tallahassee, the State Capital, began as 
a camp fortified by the Spaniards in 1638. 
Later: it became the territorial capital. 
To-day it is still the capital, an attractive 
colonial town, mellowed by age, its resi- 
dences and gardens a delight to visitors. 

Another of West Florida points of in- 
terest is DeFuniak Springs, seat of ert 
County. Here is the ‘‘Great Spring,” 
mile in circumference and eighty feet ne 
containing Chalybeate water of medicinal 
value. 

The Gulf Coast of West Florida is rich 
in interest and tourist attraction. 

Pensacola, situated on a harbor surpassed 
in size and attractiveness by few others on 
the coast, is the metropolis of West 
Florida and a principal western gateway 
to the State. It is an outlet for interior 
timber lands. Here was the _ earliest 
Spanish settlement on the West Coast, and 
along its streets, shaded by live-oaks, stand 
old mansions, reminiscent of early days, side 
by side with modern homes. The Navy 
Yard and Naval Air Training Station are 
among points of interest. 

Eastward hes Bay County with Panama 
City its seat of government. It is a ship- 
ping center and headquarters for St. 
Andrews Bay, a region of numerous la- 
goons, sounds, rivers, and creeks. 

Beyond, on another Gulf indentation, is 
Apalachicola, port for the pine-clad_ hill 
region of Gulf County, with golf and fishing 
among its recreational attractions. 

Farther southward begins the 
Florida West Coast, with the 
region and its galaxy of resorts. 

The latter begin with Tarpon Springs, 
having an idyllic location on the Anclote 
River, the town beinginde nted by the erystal 
waters of a curving bayou. Near by is 
Florida scenery which has long been the 
inspiration of famous artists. 

Clearwater, standing on a bluff having 
the highest elevation of the West Coast, 
overlooks a land-locked harbor, separated 
by keys from the Gulf and with a new 

causeway nearing completion. It is a 
shipping point for citrus fruits, figs, grapes, 
and guavas, from Pinellas County, of 
which it is the capital. Its yacht and 
country club sponsor water and land sports. 
On the southern border of Clearwater, 


famous 
Pinellas 


-tricts arouse the admiration of visitors. The 


annual event. Four miles from Orlando is 


views of tropical growth. Small boats 


Its western neighbor, Lake- 


Northeast are Winter, 


ps, 
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St. ‘Petersburg, “The Guvisiine Cia 


Peninsula, flanked by Tampa Bay and 
the Gulf Lagoon. It is connected with 
Tampa by the great Gandy Bridge, six and 
one-half miles long, said to be the longest 
motor-vehicle causeway in the world. 
While it is an active business center, St. 
Petersburg’ s distinction rests upon its at- 
tractive home surroundings. Its com- 
munity spirit is famous among Florida 
cities. « Its citizens maintain seventy-three 
social and civic organizations. Recreation 
is provided ina variety of ways. Golf, bath- 
ing, fishing, yachting and daily band con- 
_certs are some of the attractions. 

Tampa bears somewhat the same rela- 
tionship to the West Coast that Jackson- 
ville does to the East Coast.~ It is the 
commercial metropolis of Florida’s Gulf 
Region, and an important rail and motor- 
highway center. The city’s location be- 
tween Hillsboro and Tampa Bays gives it 
not only commodious harbor facilities, 
but delightful waterside attractions. Its 
parks, beach resorts, motor boulevards, 
and capacious hotels made Tampa a tourist 
objective long before other resorts were 
‘started. The Cuban section, ‘‘ Little Ha- 
vana,’’ with its shops and cigar factories, 
is a source of interest to visitors, and the 
annual Gasparilla Carnival, held in Feb- 
ruary, is a colorful pageant. 

Bradenton, Manatee, and Palmetto, 
all on the shores of the Manatee River, 
are joined by paved streets or viaducts, 
forming practically one community. They 
are points of departure for adjacent fishing 
waters, and rapidly growing home and 
resort regions. 

Directly south of Bradenton and *‘The 
Land of Manatee,’’ bordering magnificent 
Sarasota Bay, is the city of the same name. 
Commercially Sarasota is the outlet for 
citrus and pineapple crops; residentially it 
is one of Florida’s brilliant cities. Surf- 
bathing, golf, and inland hunting are 
among its numerous forms of recreation. 

Venice, where extensive agricultural de- 
velopment is under way, provides the 
winter visitor with boating, fishing, and 
hunting facilities. 

Boca Grande is in the region of avocados 
and other tropical fruits. Surf-bathing and 
golf are pastimes, with unexcelled fishing in 
Boca Grande Pass. Near by is Pine Island 
and Gasparilla Island, frequented by 
fishermen. 

Continuing down the West Coast we 
reach Fort Myers, ‘‘The Palm City,’ em- 
bowered in tropical foliage, the county 
seat of Lee County, facing the south bank of 
the Caloosahatchee River. It is the western 


terminus of the cross-State waterway 
system, originating at Fort Lauderdale 


on the East Coast. <A fifteen-mile boule- 
vard connects it with Crescent Beach, its 
Gulf Coast resort. The country club and 
eighteen-hole golf course offer additional 
recreation. At the southern end of the 
West Coast chain is Naples, a rail outlet 
from the north. 

From the standpoint of transportation 
and accessibility the Florida of to-day is 
vastly different from the Florida of yester- 
day. Millions of dollars are being spent 
for new railways, penetrating undeveloped 
areas and for enlarging the capacity of 
old routes. 

Steamship service to Florida is also 
expanding. Faster, better and more nu- 
merous vessels are steaming between North- 
ern ports and Jacksonville and Miami. 
Harbors are being dredged to accommodate 
present shipping points and develop new 
ports. 

The Seaboard Air Line is operating 
seven trains this winter between eastern 


cities and Florida, including its Orange 
| Blossom Special, the first section of which 


|the Everglades Limited carrying throu 


stands - at the southern end of Pinellas 


4 . y 0 3 = \ ~ 
Florida over the "antio Coast. es 


sleepers between Boston and Florida citi 

Seven other Florida trains are being of 
ated to Florida by the Southern Railw: 
System, including the Royal Palm fro1 
Middle Western cities, an through trai 
from Kansas City, ete. 

The leading train of the Illinois Cen 
System from Chicago to Miami and W 
Coast resorts, via connecting lines, is Ths 
Floridian. Several through trains to Flo 
ida are on the winter schedules of the~ 
Louisville & Nashville Railway, including 
those from New Orleans and St. Louis. 
- The Florida East Coast System has 
recently finished the most important de-_ 
velopment since it was extended across the 
Keys to Key West. A complete double-— 
track, automatic-signal-equipped route is — 
now in operation between Jacksonville and 
Miami. Since last season schedules have © 
been reduced three hours between these 
points. A high standard of on-time arrivals — 
is being maintained. Twelve daily trains 
each way are being placed in regular opera-_ 
tion during this winter season. Below we 
give a table of steamship routes to or from 
Florida. 


STEAMSHIP ROUTES TO OR FROM 


FLORIDA 
Ports Lines 
New York, Jackson- 
ville, Miami Clyde Line . 


New York, Key West 

Philadelphia and 
Miami 

Baltimore and Miami 


Mallory Line + 


Merchants & Miners 
Transportation Co. 


Baltimore & Carolina 


Co. 
Miami and Havana Clyde Line 
Miami and Nassau Munson Line 


New Orleans and Gulf & Southern S. 8. 


Tampa Co. 
Tampa, Key West, Peninsular & Occidental 
Havana Line 
Key West and Havana Peninsular & Occidental 
ine 


GLIMPSES OF THE SOUTHLAND 


Washington is the important gateway 
to Dixie from Eastern cities. It is a portal 
at which many tourists tarry en route. It 
is also an objective in itself. For ‘‘ Wash- 
ington,’’ as John T. Farris says in his book, 
‘Seeing the Sunny South,” “‘is a city of 
pilgrims—pilgrims who come for a few 
years, for a single year, for a month, or, 
it may be, but for a day. Probably there 
are few loyal Americans who have not seen 
the city, or who are not looking forward to 
a visit to this national shrine on the Po- 
tomac, with its opportunities for side trips 
to Annapolis or Alexandria or Mount 
Vernon or Arlington.’’ Four great rail 
systems enter its palatial station: the 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Southern 


Railway, and the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
while the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac Railroad serves as feeder for 


several Southern rail routes. 

Southward from Washington flows the 
Potomac, passing historie Alexandria and 
sacred Mount Vernon, and joining the Chesa- 
peake Bay, forming a pathway to The Tide- 
water of Virginia. At the southern end of 
the Bay is that peninsula between the 
York and James rivers which, with sur- 
rounding regions, is designated ‘* The Cradle 
of the Nation.” 

It may be approached from several 
gateways. Norfolk, on the eastern shore 
of Hampton Roads, founded in 1682, and 
now naval rendezvous and important rail 
and shipping center, is one of these. Dis- 
tant an hour’s ride are the popular shore 
resorts, Virginia Beach and Ocean View. 
Norfolk’s near neighbor, Portsmouth, an 
attractive modern city, the site of a great 
Navy Yard, contains many reminders of 
the early days. 

On the Tidewater Peninsula itself is busy 
Newport News, a port of commercial 


O 


Miami, Florida, Dec. 8, 1925 


W. W. Arrersury, President, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Y DEAR SIR: I am tak- 

i ing the very great lib- 
erty of writing you be- 
cause I have just experienced . 
‘one of the finest acts of service 
which I have ever heard of hap- 
‘pening to anyone on any rail- 
road. And I thought perhaps 
you might like to hear about it, 
as a change from the great 
American pastime of complain- 
ing about railroads. 

On Monday, the 3oth of No- 
vember, I was to leave New 
York on the 12:30 noon Florida 
Special for Miami. I had four 
heavy and awkward pieces of 
hand luggage, and a lunch en- 
gagement. So I checked the lug- 
gage in the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion check place, and went off to 
lunch. Atlunch, as women will, 
and my kind especially, I quite 
forgot to notice the time until 
some one told me it was 12:20. 
This was at 34th Street and 
Park Avenue. I made a flying 
dive for a taxi and prayed for no 
trafic jams. We got in one at 
Herald Square but at that it was 
12:28 when we dashed down the 
ramp into Pennsy Station, I 
flourishing my deck of checks. I 
burst out of the taxi, threw the 
checks at a red cap—any red 
cap—and gasped “The Florida 


Special i five, thirty-five, even forty years. 


“Mah Gawd, lady,” said the 


porter, ‘you gotta run.” 

RAN. The red cap ran. Officials in 
I buttons, beholding us, urged us to 
run faster. I flashed my ticket at the 
gate, galloped downstairs, and below me 
the catacombs of the Pennsy were re- 
echoing “‘Alll] abo-ard.” 

Well, I found my coach. “Get on, 
lady,” said the porter of it (K 95) and I 
wailed, ‘““But my bags—my bags.” 

“If you’re going you’d better get on,” 
he said, and with no red cap anywhere in 
sight, I got on. And the train began to 
glide with that awful finality of New York 
trains, out of the station. I might have 
jumped off, except that the K 95 porter 
put a long muscular arm across the door- 
way. And there I was, everything I 
owned, almost, lost somewhere in the 
Pennsy Station, with an unknown porter. 

I tried to be calm, awfully, coldly calm, 
and asked the porter what in the world J 
could do? The porter suggested I could 
get off at Manhattan Transfer and go 


RED CAP who 


. 
eee a 
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etter to the President 
his Railroad - - - 


back. But drat it, when would I ever get 
another reservation to Florida? So he 
said I could ask the conductor. The con- 
ductor, once asked. didn’t believe any- 
thing like that had ever before happened 
in the annals of the road but of course 
I could get off at Manhattan Transfer. 
So I got off at Manhattan Transfer, but 
I was a very disturbed and uncertain 
woman. 

And then, out of that office place, at the 
Transfer, there stepped a divine being in a 
uniform, with “Usher” printed across his 
manly bosom. I’m not sure what he looks 
like or whether he is somebody’s blue-eyed 
darling, or what, but he is fit to be head of 
a diplomatic corps, suave, and polished 
and infinitely, beautifully calm. I wasn’t 
calm. I managed to gasp, “I’ve lost all 
my luggage—”’ 

“T ady,” said the Diplomatic Corps, “T 
know all about it. New York has just tele- 
phoned us. We are able to hold this train 


) 


Ten years’ service to the Pennsylvania Railroad is the average record of the 360 Red Caps employed 
in the Pennsylvania Terminal in New York. Many have been on the job continuously for twenty= 
A very real esprit de corps has grown up in those-years of service 
together as a body of trained, disciplined men, and a real pride in their railroad 

and the beautiful building in which they work. 


a minute or two until the train just behind 
can come up, when your red cap will bring 
your bags to your coach. Of course, you 
understand we can’t keep this train too 
long, but if you haven’t your bags when 
we leave [ will take your name and address 
and see that they are sent to you.” He 
turned from me to be infinitely kind to a 
Swedish immigrant girl, asking about 
trains. And the next moment there was 
that poor red cap of mine, perspiring with 
bags and worry and conscientiousness, 
until he was almost white. 

So you see I’m not sure who is responsi- 
ble but somebody on the Pennsylvania 
road has insisted on service until even the 
red caps are marvels of intelligence and the 
ushers are the finest kind of gentlemen. 
You ought to know about it, you really 
ought. That’s why I’ve bothered you. 


Yours most gratefully, 


Marjory STonEMAN Douc tas (Mrs.M.§S.) 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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| Canada to Florida, admirably paved 
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Battlefield National Monument and ent 
the Valley at Winchester, Virginia. 
gateways are from Harper’s eth M 
tinsburg, Shenandoah Junction or Hager: 
town for either the Baltimore & Ohi 
Norfolk & Western or Western Maryland 


S : P R E M E | activity and noted for its shipbuilding 
industries. : 
, ] 922 The first objective of tourists in this 
region will undoubtedly be Jamestown 


e Island, where Captain John Smith set | systems. a 
“sing w » eal) foot thirteen oe before the Pilgrims Among the unusual natural formations 
ue yralt landed at Plymouth, establishing here the | of the Shenandoah are the Massanutten — 
eaile the first permanent English settlement in | Mountains, whichrise from the middle of the 
on the America. The crumbling ruins of old | ShenandoahValley at Keezletown—splitting 
ae S Jamestown are ek a aes he ea ‘ the Valley sar by0. Hor  tatenty ieee ‘ 
team ¥ Seven miles beyond is venerable Wil- | are composed of from three to six allel 
: Largest er liamsburg, once Virginia’s capital, and | ranges which converge where the Lee High- — 
Sailing to the InlandSea still retaining colonial atmosphere. Its | way crosses them near New Market. These — 


two ridges diverge and run nearly parallel — 
for more than 20 miles. Converging again, — 
they enclose a valley about 20 miles long, — 


streets have been trod by royal governors, 


twespecially chartered by Washington, Madison, Monroe, John 


White Star Liner 


HOMERIC 
“The Ship of Splendor” 


Famous for her lux- 
urious appointments 
and equipment, 


From New York January 22nd 
Returning March 30th, 1927 


Se Mediterranean is one of 

the first lures of all in- 
formed Travellers. It is the Sea 
of Romantic History, infinite 
color, a superb climate and a 
great variety of human life and 
scenic grandeur. 


The Homeric Winter Cruise 
occupies 67 days in springlike 
weather—along an enchanting 
route, including Madeira, 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis 
(La Goulette), Naples, Athens 
(Phaleron Bay), Constanti- 
nople, Haifa, Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Palermo, 
Monaco, Southampton (for 
London)andbacktoNewYork. 


W orth-while shore excursions. 
Entertainments aboard to suit all 
tastes. A long stay in Egypt and 
the Holy Land. Stop-over privi- 
leges in Europe. 


Cook’s matchless service attends 
to all your wants. 


cA New Way 
eAround the World 


Via the Southern Hemisphere. Unlike 

any previous World Voyage. A New Tour 

of Educational and Recreative Travel. 
The South Sea Islands, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, Australia, The East Indies, 
Ceylon, South and East Africa and 
South America—a major voyage of 
surpassing interest. 


Aboard the Famous Cunard Cruise Ship 
FRANCONIA 


Sailing from New York January 12th 
From Los Angeles January 28th 
Returning to New York June 2nd, 1927 


Illustrated Cruise Guide Book and full 
information upon request. 


THOS. COOK % SON 


NEW YORK 


585 Fifth Avenue 253 Broadway 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Toronto 


Los Angeles 3S 


Montreal Vancouver 


more than 200,000 tourists annually. 


ports include those fro 


Marshall, and other founders of the nation. 
Here are to be seen William and Mary 
College, the first college to be established 
in America; the Bruton Church, two cen- 
turies old, and many other scenes of early 
days. 

Twelve miles from Williamsburg we may 
visit Yorktown, established in 1691, 
where interesting historical features include 


,Grace Church, built in 1700. The last 


dramatic scene of the Revolution, the sur- 


"render of Lord Cornwallis in October, 1781, 


took place in Yorktown. 

Returning to the James River and fol- 
lowing its waters upward are reminders of 
old Virginia. Historic houses stand upon 
its banks. Brandon, home of the Harri- 


sons, is a perfect type of colonial archi-- 


tecture. Above Brandon is Claremont, in 
whose great halls the élite of Colonial 
Virginia assembled. Further on is West- 
over, built by Colonel William Byrd, and 
designated the ‘‘Colonial gem of the 
James.’’ Shirley, homestead of the Car- 
ters; Sherwood Lodge, where lived Presi- 


-dent Tyler; Varina, residence of John Rolfe 


‘and his wife Pocahontas; Berkeley, another 
Harrison estate, are other landmarks of 


note. 


Finally, there is Richmond, which has 


survived two wars and has developed into 


an attractive modern city. Its numerous 
interesting sights draw hither, it is ap 

1- 
rectly south is Petersburg, and north is 
Fredericksburg, two cities also rich in 
historical interest. 

Delightful water trips to the Tidewater 
New York to 
Norfolk (Old Dominion Line); Baltimore 
to Richmond via West Point on the 
York River, thence by rail (Chesapeake 
Steamship Company); Baltimore to Nor- 
folk (Chesapeake Steamship Company and 
Old Bay Line); Washington to Norfolk 
(Norfolk & Washington Steamboat Com- 
pany). 

Rail routes from the North include 
those of the Pennsylvania. System via 
ferry from Cape Charles to Old Point 
Comfort and Norfolk; The Southern 
Railway; Seaboard Air Line; Atlantic 
Coast Line; Norfolk & Western; Western 
Maryland and Baltimore & Ohio systems 
and connections. Cross-State routes 
include the Chesapeake and Ohio from 
Newport News and Norfolk; the Norfolk 
& Western and the Virginian Railway from 
Norfolk. 

Following the Potomae Valley north- 
ward from Washington other attractive 
regions unfold. 

From historic Harper’s Ferry southwest- 
ward for more than 200 miles extends the 
Great Valley of Virginia, walled on the east 
by the Blue Ridge, bordered on the west by 
the Shenandoah and north ranges, and 
bisected midway of its length by the 
Massanutten Mountains. It is a garden 
spot of rare charm and contains numer- 
ous natural wonders. Efforts, which it is 


| believed will be successful, are being made 


to have the wild mountain country adjoin- 
ing the Shenandoah Valley included in 
a National Park. 

Through the Valley itself passes the 


| Appalachian Seenic Highway running from 


from 2 to 5 miles wide, completely hidden _ 
from the outside world. Where these ridges © 
converge they form a canyon whose walls — 
are not more than 100 feet apart, towering 
Powell’s Fort — 


nearly 1,000 feet high. 
Valley is its name, and Washington planned 
it as asafe refuge against the whole English 
Army in case of defeat. k 

On the eastern foothills of this mountain, 
on Lee Highway, are the Luray Caverns. 
On the Western, near New Market, are the 
Endless and Shenandoah Caverns. On the 
extreme southern end are the Massanutten, 
recently developed, and 12 miles farther 
south, at Grottoes, are the Grand Caverns, 
formerly known as Weyers. 

West of Harrisonburg, about eighteen 
miles, are the Natural Chimneys often 
called ‘‘Cyclopean Towers.” 

In the Greenbrier ranges, west of the 
great valley, is the ‘‘Switzerland of Amer- 
ica’’—the North and Alleghany Moun- 
tains. Nestling in their folds are the 
celebrated Virginia Hot Springs, and to the 
west the equally renowned White Sulphur 
Springs. 

Numerous places of interest dot the 
Great Valley.. Winchester is noted for its 
imposing publie buildings, National Ceme- 
tery, and historical associations. 

Staunton is the birthplace of Woodrow 
Wilson and is at the crossing of the Jeffer- 
son and Lee Highways, the former passing 
Charlottesville, home of Thomas Jefferson 
and site of the University of Virginia. 
Lexington is the home of two colleges, one 
of which is designated the “‘West Point 
of the South.’’ Near Lexington is the 
wonderful Goshen Pass and the Natural 
Bridge, a scenic marvel which has been 
visited by generations of American tourists. 

Southward of the Great Valley, compris- 
ing nineteen counties and four cities, is the 
region of mountains, lakes, rivers, and 
natural wonders, known as southwestern 
Virginia. The main northern gateway is 
Roanoke, a railroad and industrial center. 
A concrete motor highway to the top of 
Mill Mountain is a tourist attraction here. 

Leaving Roanoke, the Lee’ Highway 
winds along the Roanoke River to Salem, 
entrance for a side trip into the Catawba 
Valley, containing Virginia Mineral Springs 
and Craig Healing Springs. 

Beyond Salem, on the Lee Highway at 
Christiansburg, is passed Old Fort Lewis, 
a frontier defense against the Indians of 
early days, and between Salem and Chris- 
tiansburg are the Dixie Caverns, rivaling 
in their wonders Luray. In Giles County, 
among the highest mountains of Virginia, 
is situated Mountain Lake (elevation 
4,500 feet), the lake being reached from the 
State Road from Christiansburg. 

From Christiansburg, the route leads on 
to Pulaski and Wytheville, passing the 
site of Fort Chiswell and an old Shot Tower 
where bullets were made as early as 1808. 

Wytheville, at the junction of the Lee 
and Lakes-to-Florida Highways, is a 
favorite resort. Beyond is Marion, seat of 
Marion Junior College, and. Abingdon, 
where are located Martha Washington 
College and Stonewall Jackson College. 
Magnificent mountain scenery may be en- 
joyed by taking Route No. 106 at Abingdon 


——o- 
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_ APACHE LAND IS WONDER LAND 


- By JEROME PLACER 


of the world. Far away we could see the twin 

spires of a giant cathedral—but it was no man- 
made edifice. It was another bit of Nature’s marvelous 
sculpture on the Apache Trail. 


Our Pullman had been transferred noiselessly the 
night before from the Sunset Route of the Southern 
Pacific at Bowie, to the branch line to Globe, Arizona, 
where in the witchery of the dawn we had taken our 
places in the luxurious twelve passenger motor touring 
coach, in whose softly leather-cushioned seats we settled 
back supremely comfortable for the 120-mile drive 
over the marvelous Apache Trail. 


| | ERE we were at last on what seemed the top 


The scenery was strangely engrossing as we climbed 
up and up behind Globe, over Cemetery Hill, with the 
various colors and the strange shapes of the rocks about 
us on every side bringing many exclamations of surprise 
and wonder. As we topped the last rise reaching the 
summit of the Divide, 4,000 feet above sea level, we saw 
the vast expanse of Gila Valley on one side and Salt 
River Valley on the other. Miles and miles they spread 
until they were lost in the purpling mountains far away, 
a baffling maze of spire-like peaks dim in the distance 
and indescribably beautiful. 


Roosevelt Lake, thirty miles long, lay like a silver 
ribbon 2,000 feet below. Every foot of the way as we 
traveled smoothly over the well-kept road revealed 
new scenes of magic beauty. Perched high on a vertical 
cliff were the ancient homes of the vanished Cliff 
Dwellers. 

On and on we went through this Land of Wonders 
until we reached Apache Lodge on Roosevelt Lake, 
where we alighted to see the great Roosevelt Dam with 
its wall of solid masonry towering 256 feet above the 
footwall, with its concrete apron 1,125 feet wide, behind 
which the waters are im- 
pounded and released as 
needed for the irrigation of 
some 320,000 acres of rich 
alluvial soil. The giant spill- 
way amazed with its crashing, 
thundering. wall of water 
loftier than Niagara. The 
water creates a by-product of 
nearly 10,000 horsepower of 
electrical energy, we were 
told. Another dam and lake 
at Mormon Flats holds water 
for irrigation released for 
power purposes at Roosevelt. 

Then we began to climb 
again, this time through 
Fish Creek Canyon where 
we saw the colos al “ Walls 
of Bronze,” towering full 
2,000 feet above the stream, 
and where we had a de- 
licious lunch at Fish Creek 
Inn. In the subdued light oi 
the deep canyon the rocks 
seemed indeed metallic. We 


i i i che Trail winds 
<e a smooth white ribbon, the modern Apacl ( 
ap tie steep canyons over which the Red Men once held undis- 
puted sway. 


peered with awe into the cavernous depths of Hell’s 
Canyon, where far, far below the water tumbled and 
raced, but no sound of its song could reach us. Diabolo 
Canyon, dark, mysterious, forbidding in appearance, 
was compelling in its sinister grandeur. Niggerhead 
Mountain, Tortilla Rock and the Little Alps were each 
seen in turn, while the marvelous Whirlpool Rock, which 
seemed to be a petrified mass of writhing serpents 
changed to stone, held us in amazement. Then we 
touched the last high grade, reached the crest and 
coasted down the long slope through fertile fields to 
Phenix, fields created by the miracle of water brought 
from Roosevelt Lake. We boarded our Pullman coach 
again and soon were back on the main line and on our 
way to San Francisco by way of the Sunset Route 
through Los Angeles. 


We had left New York for the transcontinental trip, 
making the first stage of the journey aboard one of the 
splendid passenger ships of the Southern Pacific Line 
to New Orleans, enjoying a delightful passage down the 
Atlantic and across the Gulf of Mexico. At New Or- 
leans we boarded the Sunset Limited of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad to be whirled in luxurious comfort over 
the Sunset Route toward the land of our dreams. 


The splendid luxury of this Southern Pacific train; 
the absorbing scenery through which we passed in the 
comfort of the spacious observation car; the exhilara- 
tion of the morning shower-bath and the luxury of a 
shave under the hands of a master barber; the satis- 
faction of real valet service; the pleasant half-hour 
chats with fellow travelers in the men’s club car—all 
these appealed as strongly to the men as the ladies’ 
lounge and shower-bath, the ministrations of maid, hair- 
dresser and manicurist delighted the women members 
of the party. If you are contemplating a tour of the 
West or a trip to the Pacific Coast, do not fail to include 
the Apache Trail in your itinerary. 

Through Pullman cars are also operated from 
Chicago by way of the Golden State Route over the 
Rock Island Lines to El Paso, 
Texas, where the Sunset 
Route is joined. Through 
Pullman service Eastward is 
between Los Angeles and 
Phoenix. Through tickets in 
either direction are honored 
for the side trip over the 
Apache Trail upon the pay- 
ment of only $10 additional 
per person. 

Further information will be 
sent without cost. Ask for 
the booklet, ‘The Apache 
Trail,” sending your request 
to the Southern Pacific Lines, 
165 Broadway, New York; 
33 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago; the Pan-American 
Building, New Orleans; the 
Southern Pacific Building, 
Houston, Texas; the Score 
Building, Tucson, Arizona; 
the Pacific Electric Building, 
Los Angeles, or the Southern 
Pacific Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 


St. Petersburg 
Has 33 Miles of 
Shore Line 


This delightful city, located on 
the southern tip of beautiful 
Pinellas Peninsula between 
Tampa Bay and the Gulf of 
Mexico, has one of the most 
delightful waterfronts in the 
world. In addition to several 
fresh-water lakes within the 
city limits, it has salt-water on 
three sides, 33 miles of shore line 
... 6 miles of which is owned 
by the city to be used for parks, 
playgrounds, beaches, boule- 
vards, yacht basins, municipal 
port and other public purposes. 

St. Petersburg’s waterfront gives the 
city manifold attractions for sport and 
recreation, the finest boating, fishing 
and bathing imaginable. It tempers the 
climate, making it cooler in summer 
and warmer in winter. It also gives 


St. Petersburg exceptional possibilities 
as an important shipping center. 


St. Petersburg, a substantial, conserv- 
ative, but fast growing city, the resort 
metropolis of Florida’s Gulf Coast, 
offers manifold attractions and advan- 
tages to the winter visitor, homeseeker 
or business man. 


Let us send youour illustrated booklets 
which tell the interesting story of the 
Sunshine City. Mail the coupon today. 


Sretasy 


“The Sunshine City 
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A, D. O’CONNOR 
Chamber of Commerce 
St, Petersburg, Florida 
Send me a copy of your 
0 General Booklet. () Hotel Booklet. 
OO Apartment Booklet 


‘way to Norton, thence to Big 8 
: and on to the Cumberland Gap. 
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- Among the natural wonders of south- 
western Virginia is the Natural Tunnel 


reached via Kingsport, Tennessee. 
Southward from Abingdon is Bristol, 


the motor gateway to Asheville and 


western North Carolina, ‘‘Land of the 
Sky,” a region which we shall visit in 


| imagination later on. 


The rail gateways to southwestern 
Virginia include the Norfolk & Western; 
Southern Railway; the Inter-State; and 
the Louisville & Nashville Systems. 

From Bristol the route of the Lee High- 
way continues directly to Knoxville, on 
the Louisville & Nashville and the Southern 
Railway Systems; noted for its educational 
institutions, beautiful homes and surround- 
ing scenery. 

Thence northward the Dixie Highway, 
threading Cumberland Gap, leads to Lex- 
ington, on the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Louisville & Nashville Railways, a city 
famous throughout the Blue Grass region 
of Kentucky. 

Westward through this picturesqueregion 
the Midland Trail goes through Frankfort 
to Louisville, overlooking the Falls of the 
Ohio. Of this historic place, John T. 
Faris thus comments in his ‘‘Seeing the 
Sunny South’—‘‘Visitors carry away 
with them delightful memories of their 
stay in the city of stirring business activity 
and stalwart home life, whose trees and 
parks and boulevards fit in so well with the 
easy sweep of the broad river and the 
plunge of the floodwaters over the lime- 
stone ledge.’’ Louisyille is an important 
rail crossroads, being served among others 
by the Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Big Four, Illinois Central, Louisville 
& Nashville and the Pennsylvania System. 

Southward of Louisville at Hodgenville, 
on the Illinois Central System, is the 
Lincoln Birthplace National Monument, 
an objective of many pilgrims, and the 
Great Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 
reached by branch line from Cave City 
on the Illinois Central System. 

The Jackson Highway may be followed 
south to Nashville, attractively located on 
the Cumberland River. Eleven miles 
beyond this city stands the ‘‘ Hermitage,”’ 
home of Andrew Jackson. Battle-fields are 
also near by. Two Country Clubs con- 
tribute to Nashville’s entertainment facili- 
ties. Among its rail lines is the Louisville 
& Nashville System. 

On the southern border of Tennessee is 
Chattanooga, rich in interesting historical 
associations dating back through the heroic 
days of 1861-65 to the period when the 
Cherokees, by selecting it as their domain, 
gave the region a halo of Indian lore and 
legend that dates back to antiquity. Chat- 
tanooga is the base from which to visit both 
Chattanooga and Chickamauga National 
Monuments commemorating these famous 
battle-fields. Sight-seeing cars, motor- 
coaches and river steamers bring all points 
of interest within easy reach, while govern- 
ment and State roads will delight motorists. 
Chattanooga is situated in a region of 
unusual natural grandeur. Overlooking 
the city rises Missionary Ridge, command- 
ing vast panoramic views. Near by from 
the towering crest of Lookout Mountain 
the great Moccasin Bend of the Tennessee 
River occupies the foreground, while 
many miles beyond the observer may look 
upon sections of seven States. Among the 
varied facilities for sports are four eighteen- 
hole golf courses. Chattanooga may be 
reached by several rail lines, including the 
Central of Georgia Railway, Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, South- 
ern Railway System, ete. 

From Chattanooga the Dixie Highway 
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Golf may be played all winter where Bobby 
Jones learned the game. The great “‘cyclo- 
rama” of the Battle of Atlanta is another 
attraction. - 

Augusta, Georgia, is among the South’s — 
brilliant winter resorts, delightfully sit- ~ 
uated on the Savannah River. Her 
winter climate is two degrees warmer than — 
that of Nice, her daily sunshine two and — 
one-third hours longer. Augusta’s hotels — 
are among the most famous of the South, | 
and the city, founded by General Ogle- — 
thorpe in 1736, is noted for its spirit of © 
hospitality. Winter recreation facilities — 
include two eighteen-hole courses, tennis, — 
bench shows, horse shows, field trails, — 
society circus, motoring, and fishing. “< 

An hour’s ride from Augusta, across the 
South Carolina border, is another select | 
winter playground in the pine-laden atmos- — 
phere of Aiken. Members of the winter 
colony at Aiken engage themselves in riding 
to hounds, polo, saddle expeditions, golf, 
and motoring. Among its rail systems are 
the Atlantic Coast Line and Southern Rail- 
way, Seaboard! Air Line and Southern 
Railway Systems. 

Camden, in north central South Carolina, 
on the Santee River, for generations has 
been a winter rendezvous of wealth and 
fashion. Fox hunting, saddle trips, polo, 
and golf are in favor. 

Continuing through the Pine Belt of 
the Carolinas, we come to Pinehurst, *‘ The 
Winter Capital of Golf,” and its near 
neighbor, Southern Pines, on the Seaboard 
Air Line. While golf on its four cele- 
brated courses is a continuous winter at- 
traction, the Pinehurst region is rich in 
other forms of recreation, including motor- 
ing, trap shooting, horse and dog shows, 
horse-racing, tennis, target practise, and 
saddle horses. 

We have previously referred to Bristol, 
Tennessee, as the western motor gateway 
to western North Carolina’s “Land cf 
the Sky.” Let us now consider briefly 
this natural wonderland. 

Here rise the Great Smokies with thou- 
sands of acres of virgin forest and streams, 
rivers, and lakes, a region as yet unmarred 
by man. To prevent its desecration, to 
preserve it as one of the nation’s natural 
wonderlands, the people of North Carolina 
and Tennessee have subscribed more than 
$9,000,000 for the formation of a National 
Reservation embracing 150,000 acres. 
Creation of the Great Smoky Mountain 
National Park, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the National 
Park Commission and sanction of Con- 
gress, is to be realized. 

Asheville, the chief city of ‘‘The Land 
of the Sky,” is most favorably located as 
a tourist center. Two-thirds of the people 
of the United States may reach this city 
within twenty-four hours’ journey, and 
over three-quarters of a million visitors 


rm verry 7 


eall here annually. Asheville’s eleven 
superb hotels may accommodate three 
thousand guests. Five standard golf 


courses, including the eighteen-hole munici- 
pal course, are at the service of visitors 
at all seasons. Outdoor recreation in- 
cludes also tennis, hiking, riding and motor- 
ing over unsurpassed highways. Asheville 
has six modern theaters, and baseball, foot- 
ball, and aquatic sports are popular. The 
city is near the Pisgah National Forest, 
a great playground, and is the eastern 
entrance to the Great Smoky Mountain 
National Park. An altitude of twenty- 
three hundred feet and a protecting barrier 
of beautiful mountains produce here a cli- 


| mate dehghtful for rest or recreation all the 
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“Thousands of colorful and 


beautiful HOMES 


—completed, decorated, occupied —now 


grace the avenues and plazas of Coral Gables 


Tue City of Coral Gables is one of the 
most distinguished achievements in 
municipal construction in any coun- 
try. Its plan has been formulated and 
directed by artists and architects, not 
by politicians. Denman Fink, Mem- 
ber of the National Academy; Phineas 
E. Paist, A. I. A., Supervising Archi- 
tect; F. M. Button, Landscape Archi- 
tect, and numbers of other nationally 
known architects and artists have 
given their best work to this city. 


This Architectural Board has di- 
rected, from the beginning, not only 
the comprehensive plan of the city, 
but every gateway, plaza, home, busi- 
ness building, public building, and all 
roads and avenues. Even the material, 
the color, placement, and landscaping 
of every building in Coral Gables are 
controlled. The residential areas are 
permanently zoned away from the 


. (i Yy of 


| Coral Ga bles Fy 


business sections. There are no slums. 


As a result Coral Gables is an archi- 
tectural unit—a tribute to good taste 
and to the insistence upon beauty that 
characterizes its founders as well as 
the individual owners of its homes 
and business buildings. Drive along 
its palm-bordered avenues, its plazas 
brilliant with tropical plants and shrub- 
bery, past thousands of homes that 
satisfy the universal desire for beauty 
in every least detail . and you 
will discover the key to the amazing 
success of Coral Gables . . . and you 
may find, as so many have found be- 
fore you, that your ultimate home 
must be here. . . . Let us tell you 
more about the homes of Coral Gables, 
and the advantages of living in our 
only American Tropics. Write to Dept. 
LD-s5 of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the City of Coral Gables. 


All homes in Coral Gables are of ~ 
Mediterranean architecture or some 
one of its many variations, and are 
designed to take adventage of the de- 
lightfulclimatic conditions. Allhomes, 
regardless of size, must be constructed 

of concrete, hollow tile or coral rock, 
and all must have slate or tile roofs. 


This is the Congregational Church of 
Coral Gables, Three other denomina- 
tions own property in Coral Gables and 
are planning the erection of new build- 
ings. Five other denominations now 


meet in temporary quarters and all are 
planning for permanent buildings. 


The gardens of Coral Gables are a per- 

petual delight. Hundreds of varieties of 

tropical flowers and shrubs grow freely 

with a minimum of care. Adequate mots- 

ture and year-round sunshine produce 
amazing results. 


This is the Coco-Plum Woman's Club, a 
beautiful new building, the social center 
of the southern section of Coral Gables. 
A pleasant social life characterizes this 
city, and the Coral Gables Woman's 
Club, the Coral Gables Golf and Country 
Club, the Bit and Spur Club, the Coral 
Gables Cricket Boat Club and twelve other 
social organizations are now active. 
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Keep close to the Gulf Stream 
| this Winter—and its tropical ||| 
magic will fill your days with 
sunshine and fragrance. | 


There’s only one Gulf Stream— 
| only one coast line blessed by | 
its magic—the EAST Coast, the 
ocean shore of FLORIDA. | 


The magnificent new BREAK- 
ERS, at Palm Beach, opens its | 
Premier Season Dec. 29th. On 

| the site of the old Breakers, by || 
the sea, it will continue, and 
add to, that unique charm of life | 

| and hospitality which made its 
predecessor so long famous the | 

|} world over. 


Only 26 to 36 hours, and all the 
|| Magic of the Gulf Stream is || 
yours. The Florida East Coast 
| Railway is now completely || 
double-tracked to Miami. New, 

‘ all-steel equipment, oil-burn- 
|| -ing locomotives, etc., assure il 
comfort, safety and schedule. 
| time. Finest of Pullman and 

Dining Car Service. Numerous 
de luxe trains daily. 


| For information or booklets address 


Florida East Coast Railway Co. 
Florida East Coast Hotel Co. 
(Flagler System) 


2 West 45th Street, NEW YORK 
or General Offices, 
St. Augustine, 
FLORIDA 


The ALCAZAR, St. 
Augustine, opens today. 
Other Flagler hotels 
listed below open at 
various dates up to 
January 15th. 


PONCE DE LEON 


ALCAZAR 


ROYAL 
POINCIANA 


SPALM:BEACH 


J Z / THE BREAKERS 
ROYAL PALM 
MIAMI, | 
_ LONG 
KEY 
FISHING A 
'_ CAMP ‘ 


SP LONG KEY, 


WINTER PLAYGROUNDS — 


Continued — 


year. Asheville is easily reached by motor 
as it is the terminal of several national high- 


ways, and is on the Southern Railway | 


System. - oe 

Among the numerous coast resort cities 
of the South between Norfolk and Jackson- 
ville three deserve special mention. 

Wilmington, North Carolina, on the Cape 
Fear River, twenty-eight miles from its 
mouth, is a city of historic interest, with 
a popular seaside resort at Wrightsville 
Beach, golf at the Cape Fear Country Club, 
and a new eighteen-hole municipal course. 
Both the Seaboard Air Line and Atlantic 
Coast Line serve this city. 

Once famed as the cultural center of the 
North American continent, and located 
in the picturesque low country of coastal 
South Carolina, where for more than 
two and a half centuries it has held posi- 
tion as a world port, Charleston, South 
Carolina, has much of historic interest for 
the tourist. In Charleston Harbor, six 
days before the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, was won the initial naval 
battle of the Revolutionary War, when 
Fort Moultrie defeated the British Fleet 
under Sir Peter Parker. Here also is 
located Fort Sumter upon which was fired 
the first’ shot of the Civil War. In 
early spring the gardens in and about 
Charleston draw thousands of tourists. 
Two in particular: Middleton Place Gar- 
dens and Magnolia Gardens have acquired 
world-wide fame. A moderate climate, 
modern hotels, and outdoor sports of all 
kinds make Charleston especially attrac- 
tive to the winter tourist. Charleston is 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line, the 
Seaboard Air Line, and is a port of call for 
the Baltimore & Carolina and Clyde Steam- 
ship Lines. 

Savannah, on the Savannah -River, 
reached from the ocean over Tybee Roads, 
is one of the largest seaports of the South 
Atlantic Coast, with a population of more 
than 100,000. Itis a favorite Southern win- 
ter resort, with an average winter tempera- 
ture of 52 degrees and a yearly average of 
67 degrees. Three excellent golf courses, 
a polo field, many miles of inland salt- 
water rivers for fishing and boating, an 
abundance of wild game in the immediate 
vicinity, public and private tennis-courts, 
are among Savannah’s varied facilities for 
recreation. The historical and architec- 
tural charm of this two-century-old city 
combine with excellent recreational fea- 
tures, to give Savannah tourist attractions 
surpassed by few other cities of the South. 
Tybee Island, fifteen miles distant, is 
Savannah’s seashore resort and knownas 
‘““Georgia’s. Playground.’ Savannah is on 
five national trunk motor highways and 
on the main lines of the Seaboard Air Line 
and Atlantic Coast Line Railroads, and 
is the terminal of the Savannah Line from 
New York, and a port of call of the Mer- 
chants & Miners Transportation Company. 

Nich in historical associations, and 
charmingly situated are the Mobile Bay 
and Mississippi Gulf Coast regions. 

Historie Mobile, facing one of the finest 
harbors of the South, is a magnet to winter 
visitors. The new year will see the Coch- 
rane Bridge across Mobile Bay open for 
traffic. This bridge is ten miles long and 
closes the most dificult gap in the Old 
Spanish Trail, connecting Mobile with a 
concrete highway to the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast. The waters crossed by the bridge 
abound with all manner of game _ fish, 
while the fields and woodlands bordering 
the roadway are a hunter’s paradise. 
Mobile Harbor is a gateway for tropical 
products from the South as well as a port 
of eall for ships and sailing vessels from all 
over the world. The mild climate is al- 
ways appreciated by Northern visitors, as 
there is no day in the year when outdoor 
sports of every character ean not be en- 
joyed. Mobile is a rail center for the 


‘Louisville & Nashville; Mobile & Ohio; 
|| Gulf, Mobile & Northern, and the Southern 
| Railway. ; 


Crossing the Alabama State line we 
reach a shore line offering a variety of 
recreational and residential attractions. 

As described by Senator Harrison of 
Mississippi in The American Motorist— 
“The even, temperate climate of the Mis- 
sissippi Gulf Coast makes this section an 
unequaled, all-year-round playground. An 
increasing number of Southerners make the 
Mississippi Coast their summer home while 
many Northerners, in growing totals, are 
coming South year after year to escape the 
rigors of winter. 

‘Hour superb golf courses are available, 
and three more will be completed during 
1926. Fishermen find that the Mississippi 
Coast offers better game fishing than almost 
any other section of the country. Swim- 
ming, sailing, motor-boating, and other 
water sports may be enjoyed in the shel- 
tered waters along the coast.” 

Biloxi, its homes bordering the water- 
side, had its origin in a stockade raised by 
de Bienville, and has lived through the 
Spanish, French, English, and _ finally 
American régimes. Here is located the 
famous Mississippi Coast Country Club. 
Pass Christian is known as ‘‘the Newport 
of the Gulf Coast,’ Bay St. Louis is 
noted for its cottage colony, frequented 
by New Orleans families. 

Altho one of our oldest settled localities, 
the Mississippi Gulf Coast is undergoing 
a process of rejuvenation. New hotels are 
being built at four different places; two 
million dollars are being spent upon the 
construction of five bridges. over bayous 
which will make the ‘‘Old Spanish Trail”’ 
a continuous tidewater boulevard. Mil- 
lions more are appropriated for civic im- 
provements. 

Rail access to the Gulf Coast is being 
improved. The Illinois Central System is 
now operating through service to Gulfport, 
Biloxi, and Pass Christian. All of the 
communities are served by the Louisville & 
Nashville System. From St. Louis direct 
to Mobile, and also to Bayou La Batre is 
the route of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 

Southwest of Bay St. Louis extend the 
waters of Lake Borgne, through outlets 
connected with Lake Pontchartrain, inner 
harbor for New Orleans. MHistory and 
romance contribute richly to the Crescent 
City’s charm. Whether it is through the 
“Vieux Carre,’’ with its ancient winding 
streets, or the modern city of parks and 
handsome shops, New Orleans fascinates 
her visitors. In the erypt of St. Louis 
Cathedral rest the remains of famous 
Frenchmen and Spaniards. In its rear 
garden often flashed swords in settlement 
of ‘‘affairs of honor.’’ Enter the Spanish 
Cabildo and you may stand in the Chamber 
where Louisiana was ceded to the United 
States. Wander through the French 
Market and you may forget you are in the 
United States. Then, there are the wharves 
along the great bend of the Mississippi, 
with liners from the ocean and river-boats 
to interest the spectator. The winter cli- 
mate of New Orleans is ideal for outdoor 
sports. Two golf clubs, the New Orleans 
Country Club and the Municipality have ex- 
cellent courses. There is a mid-winter racing 
season, and the Mardi Gras is a revelation 
of New Orleans at play. New Orleans is 
not only a Mississippi River and ocean 
port, but a rail center of importance. Here 
converge the main routes of the Illinois 
Central; Missouri Pacific; Louisville & 
Nashville; Gulf Coast Lines; Texas Pacifie 
System, and Southern Railway. New Or- 
leans is the eastern terminus of the Southern 
Pacifie’s ‘‘Sunset Route” across the conti- 
nent which serves the public, in conjunction 
With its steamship route between New York 
and New Orleans, or its deluxe train ser- 
vice from eastern cities via Southern Rail- 
way and connecting lines. New Orleans 
is a port for the French Line, Munson Line, 
United Fruit, and Southern Pacifie Steam- 
ships already referred to. 

Beyond New Orleans along the vast 
sweep of the Gulf Coast are other winter 
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Saving money 
and 
ending hose troubles 
in every branch 
of industry 


In many industries Electric Air Hose is used for agitating 
and mixing paint solutions with air. ‘‘Our troubles with air 
hose were serious until we found that Electric was free from 


the weakness of other makes.”’ This letter is representative 
of hundreds like it in our files. (Name of user furnished 
on request.) 


In prant after plant; in boiler room and power house; in factory, 
mine and quarry; along the right of way and on shipboard—wher- 
ever hose is used, hose made by the Electric Hose & Rubber Co. 
has demonstrated its long life and economy. 


There is real reason for this. Electric Hose & Rubber Co. engi- 
neers studied every industry. They designed hose to meet every 
particular need—tested it in actual service—corrected its weak 
points. They didn’t O. K. it for production until they could guar- 
antee it to outwear and outwork other hose on any job. 


Twenty-six years of making good hose—and nothing but hose— 
is behind every length of Electric Industrial Hose. It is made and 
marketed under a profit-sharing policy that includes owners, em- 
ployees and distributors—this gives every factor a personal interest 
in pleasing you. 


Our “Industrial Hose Handbook” is an engineering analysis of 
hose needs. You'll find it both interesting and helpful. Write for 
it today on your letterhead. Address: Dept. C, Electric Hose and 
Rubber Co., Wilmington, Del. 


LON Steamship fire protection and deck. washing. A large Chipping and cleaning castings. Foundries every- 
™~ steamboat cgmpany writes: ‘‘We carry from 400 to 750 where prefer Electric Air “Hose. The master 

> feet of Electric Water Hose on every one of our steam- mechanic of a southern iron company says: “Our 
‘ers. We have found your hose is the most satisfactory Electric Air Hose, used continually indoors and 

of any we have tried.”’ (Name of user furnished on outdoors for eighteen months, shows very little 

request.) signs of wear. It is used under full 100 tbs. 


pressure. It is the best we have ever had” 
} (Name of user furnished on request.) 
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. Dreams 


Come True 
| in the 
| ‘‘Isle of June”’ 


A surcease from care and 
a Lethean land where 
worry cannot tarry, await 
the seekers of recreation 
and rest—at old Nassau. 


Tropic nights, by long 
coral strands, under the 
silver moon; days that 
sparkle and shine with 
colors of crystal and 
prism; sea-play and land- 
play; boating and bathing; 
tennis on the famous Nas- 
sau courts; and a new 18- 
hole golf course—with its 
own bathing beach; fine 
hotels and boarding houses 
—at old Nassau. 


Sail to the southward 
NOW-—south to the ‘‘Isle 


of June.” 
Two and one-half days’ sail 
from New York; fifteen hours 
from Miami. 


Munson S. S. Line, Pass. Dept., 
67 Wall St., New York City 


The Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine, Ltd., 


230 St. James Street, Montreal 


Free Booklet 
Nassau Development Board 
Nassau, N. Pp: 


Nassau 
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PLAYGROUNDS 


WINTER 
Continued 


playgrounds and cities of interest, includ- | 


ing Galveston ‘‘The Oleander City,” with 
its superb harbor and six rail systems, and 
Houston, a city of varied attractions, teem- 
ing with commerce through its ship canal, 
and seventeen rail systems, 

Up the Mississippi on a high bluff stands 
historic Baton Rouge (Gulf Coast Lines; 


Southern Pacitic, and Illinois Central 


Systems). West of Baton Rouge is the 
Louisiana Land of Evangeline. Here settled 
the Acadians, and now dwell their descen- 
dants in Evangeline and Martin Counties. 
At old Bayou Teche one may see the ancient 
Evangeline Oak. : 

Continuing up the river, Vicksburg (Illi- 
nois Central System) may be visited, with 
its National Monument marking the 
Civil War Siege. 

The great river, pathway of explorers and 
commerce, winding on its long way north- 
ward reaches other cities of importance. 
The largest of these, between New Orleans 
and St. Louis, is Memphis. Over the broad 
wharves of this city moves a large portion 
of the South’s cotton crop, while the resi- 
dential streets, parks, and public buildings 
attract many visitors. Memphis is a rail- 
way hub. Here extend the Illinois Central; 
Louisville & Nashville; Missouri Pacific; 
Rock Island Frisco Lines; Mobile & Ohio; 
Southern Railway, and others. 

With a frontage of nineteen miles on the 
Mississippi River, with four majestic 
bridges facing its eastern gateways, St. 
Louis is the commercial capital of the mid- 
river valley, a hive of industry and com- 
mercial headquarters for rail and water 
shipments. T'wenty-six rail systems con- 
verge within her limits, and river boats 
dock at her wharves. But St. Louis is 
not engrossed entirely with business. Her 
magnificent park system includes Forest 
Park, embracing 1,371 acres, with the St. 
Louis Art Museum, Zoological and Botan- 
ical Gardens and Open Air Theater. 
O’Fallon, Tower Grove, and Carondelet, 
parks of natural beauty, witness to the high 
ideals which have caused the city to be 
a desirable place in which to live, or visit. 

Among the many rail systems reaching 
the city are the Baltimore & Ohio, Bur- 
lington, Chicago & Alton, Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, Rock Island, Big Four, Frisco 
Lines, Illinois Central, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Missouri Pacific, Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, Mobile & Ohio, Nickel Plate, 
Pennsylvania, Southern & Wabashrailways. 


WINTER VOYAGES TO SUMMERLANDS 

Fleets are in readiness to transport the 
winter vacationist from the frozen North 
to lands of eternal summer. 


BERMUDA THE IRRESISTIBLE 

Bermuda—the fairyland for rest or play 
is only two days away. This is enough, 
however, to produce a complete transforma- 
tion in climate, environment, scenic beauty, 
and brings opportunities for sports and 
pleasurable recreations, which include golf 
on seven links, three of them eighteen-hole 
courses, tennis, bathing in surf or still water, 
sailing, driving, horse-racing, ete., makes 
one recall Mark Twain, who said: ‘‘ Visitors 
on the way to Heaven, stop at Bermuda, 
thinking they have arrived.” Every week 
during the coming mid-winter season four 
steamships will leave New York for Ber- 
muda. Two sailings weekly will be made 
by Furness Bermuda Line Steamships and 
two by Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 


NASSAU’S WINTER PLAYGROUND 

Opposite the Florida Coast, and less 
than two hundred miles distant from it, 
stretch the seven hundred islands of the 
Bahama Group. Nassau, on New Provi- 
dence, is the capital, and tourist head- 
quarters. It is noted for its equable eli- 
mate (temperature averages 72 degrees 
December to May), superb bathing beaches, 


picturesque golf courses, its pali-sha¢ 
- tennis-co 0. 


| steamship ice from New York is af- 


| forded by Munson Line steamers, and be- 


a” fe SS .*.-— 2 


-courts, fishing, and ] - Weekly 


tween Miami and Nassau by the same line, 
two to three times each week. _ 


NEAR-BY SPANISH AMERICA __ 

Less than ninety miles intervene be- | 
tween Sand Key Light, just east of Key 
West, and the Morro Light, beacons mark- © 
ing either end of the ocean lane between 
the United States and Cuba. By airplane © 
Havana is an hour away, and even by ~ 
steamer only six hours. 

Steaming into Havana Harbor the grim 
walls of Cabanas Fortress rise on the ves- 
sel’s port side, while opposite, along the 
bayside, extends the Malecon Boulevard, 
with the landscaped Prado promenade 
joining it through the city at right-angles. 
Ashore there is mixture of medieval and 
modern. You may wander through ‘‘Old 
Havana,’ which still retains its atmosphere 
of ancient romance and, looking through 
one of its narrow streets, see the magnifi- 
cent modern Presidential Palace. 

After. viewing historic buildings and 
scenes, modern theaters and shops in the city 
itself, one finds outside the Country Club, 
with its famous golf course, the palatial 
Yacht Club, the varied attractions of 
Marianao with its bathing-casino, beach, 
and race-track. 

“Outside of Havana,”’ says the Official 
Guide, published by the Cuban National 
Tourist Commission, ‘‘the visitor will 
enjoy the incomparable Cuban landscapes.”’ 
In the province of Pinar del Rio, near 
Havana province, exist the valleys of 
Viniales and the Cerro and the Caves of 
Sumidero, which constitute three of the 
most beautiful scenes in the Tropie Zone. 
The Provinee of Matanzas is famed for the 
imposing Yumuri Valley and the Bellamar 
Caves, with their stalactites and stalag- 
mites wrought in lovely and capricious 
forms. Cardenas has a beach of the whit- 
est sand and the bluest sea known, being 
ealled the Playa Azul (‘blue beach’’). 
Next comes Santa Clara, city of ancient 
memories; Cienfuegos, called ‘‘the Pearl 
of the South,” alarge and progressive city; 
Camagiiey, also a treasure of olden times, 
with its traditions, its romantic history 
and its remains of Colonial architecture; 
Trinidad, full of antique lore; Sagua la 
Grande, and many others, all full of inter- 
est and each with its own distinctive appeal. 

. . And, finally, Santiago, with its wind- 
ing streets, archaic buildings, its peaks, 
and mountains bordering the city.”’ 

Regular steamship service between New 
York and Havana is provided by the 
United Fruit Company, the Ward Line, 
Panama-Pacifie Line,’ Dollar Steamship 
Line. Service between New York and 
Antilla is by the Munson Line. Key West 
is joined with Havana by the Peninsula 
Occidental Steamship Line. 


IN TROPICAL JAMAICA 

Southward of Cuba, stretching east and 
west 150 miles, is the British colony of 
Jamaica, captured from Spain in 1655. 
[t is in and of the tropies, a ‘‘spice island,”’ 
an island of palms, bananas, oranges, man- 
goes, bamboo, Bouganvilleas, depicting 
all the luxurianee and colorful glory to be 
fouhd in this latitude. Kingston, capital, 
on the south shore is one of the foremost 
tourist ports of the world, while Port 
Afttonio on the north shore is another 
tourist objective. Fascinating motor drives 
embracing the Blue Mountains, which rise 
to an altitude of more than 7,000 feet, are 
favorite experiences, Jamaica is a place of 
eall for all West Indies Cruises. It is in- 
cluded in the regular service of the United 
Fruit Company. 


THE TOMB OF COLUMBUS 
We are now in the seas over which dis- 
coverers groped their way and pirates 
roamed. Columbus set foot in Cuba on 
his first westward voyage in 1492. His 
remains rest on the Island of Santo Do- 
mingo, lying east of Jamaica. Other isles 


over the Spanish military roads 
Columbus, its first discoverer, wrote 
ism. Side by side with the 
ses of civilization centuries old exists 
ical American activity of to-day. 
_Rico’s main ports include San Juan, 
vith its ancient Casa Blanca erected by 
once de Leon; Ponce, its plazas palm- 
shaded, its shops attractive; Mayaguez on 
» broad harbor with miles of ocean beach. 
Inclusive tours are provided by the New 
ork Porto Rico Steamship Line. 

From the Virgins, of which Charlotte 
Amilie is the chief port, there extend almost 
to the South American coast the Lesser 
Antilles of varied ownership and tourist 
attractions. They include St. Kitts and 
Antigua (British), Guadeloupe (French), 
Dominica (British), Martinique (French), 
St. Lucia (British), Barbados (British), 
Grenada (British), and Trinidad (British). 


: THROUGH CARIBBEAN LANDS 


On the northern coast of South America 
“are several points of tourist interest in- 
eluding the English city Georgetown, the 
capital of British Guiana; Caracas, Vene- 
zuela; the Colombian ports of Santa 
Marta, Barranquilla (ocean port, Puerto 
Colombia) and Cartagena, treasure city 
of the Spaniards. 

Southwestward lies Panama, where every 
tourist pauses to view ‘‘America’s greatest 
engineering feat.”” 

“The Canal Zone is ‘Spotless Town,’”’ 
says Joseph H. Appel in his new book en- 
titled ‘‘A World Cruise Log.” (Harpers). 
““Unele Sam has done a great job—one of 
the greatest in the world. Not only in 
digging the Canal, but in cleaning up the 
zone; in getting rid of mosquitoes, malaria, 
and yellow fever; in making the territory 
habitable, even comfortable; in bringing 
beauty to what was formerly almost a pest- 
ridden district. And not only Panama 
within the Canal Zone, but old Panama and 
Balboa (governed by the natives) are now 
clean, healthy and much modernized.” 

Then follow the Central American coun- 
tries, each containing varied attractions. 
First of these divisions is Costa Rica. 
Travelers disembark at Port Limon for 
a rail trip up the Reventazon Valley 
through wondrous tropical scenery to 
San José, the capital, 4,000 feet above 
sea-level, in a climate of perpetual spring. 

Northward lies Honduras with Puerto 
Barrios, point of departure to the wonder 
ruins of prehistoric and Maya races, dating, 
it is believed, to 1,000 B. C. 

In a charming lake region stands Guate- 
mala City, capital of this country, 5,000 
feet above sea-level, reached from Puerto 
Barrios. : 

British Honduras comes next in the 
series of Central American countries, 
Belize, its port, being one of the world’s 
great mahogany-exporting places. 

Colombia, Canal Zone, and Central 
American ports are included in the service 
of the United Fruit Fleet from New York 
or New Orleans. Canal Zone ports are 
reached from New York by Panama Mail 
Steamship Company; Dollar Steamship 
Line, Grace Line; Panama Pacific Line; 
Pacific Steam Navigation Compatiy. 

The Virgin Islands and British and 
French West Indies are reached by steam- 
ers of Furness Withy & Co., Ltd., which 
company also operates the Trinidad Line 
to Grenada, Trinidad, and Demerara. 
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/ACATION on the 


ulf ~ 
Coast 


That delightful land of history 
and romance where the warm rays of the sun beckon 
youto the fullest enjoyment of all outdoorsportsand 
recreations, where nearby large cities afford many at- 
tractions,and wheregood hotelsand boarding houses 
offer accommodations and cuisine unexcelled. 

“No snow, no ice”---“just paradise”, that’s the 
Gulf Coast---the land of delightful winters. Reached 
from the North and Central West by 


She ¥ ° 
merican 


ALL-PULLMAN 


One of the finest trains in all the world, operated oma fast sched- 
ule from Cincinnati and Louisville to Pensacola, Mobile, New 
Orleans and the Gulf Coast. Every travel luxury. Maid and 
valet service all the way. Showers, radio, observation and club 
cars, no extra fare. J Travelin comfort from the East via 


(RESCENT LIMITED 


A splendid all-Pullman train of newest, modern equipment, 
through from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington to Mobile, New Orleans and the Gulf Coast. 

Several other trains daily provide 
through-sleeping-car accommo- 
dations from Northern 
and Eastern cities. 


i 
\ 


CINCINNATI 
Lh 


MONTGOMERY, 


) MOBILE, —— 
PENSACOLA 

—— 

ars 


on the L. & N.-served South, 
which contains particular in- 
formation about the Gulf 
» Coast as a place to visit, to 
live and to prosper. 


Write R. D. Pusey, Gen. 
Pass. Agent, L.& N.R. R., 
Room 301, 9th and Broad- Za 
way, Louisville, Ky., for § 
new booklet, just issued, 
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Cunard 


United American 
Hamburg-American 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Gateways from 
Germany 


Routes 


TrTcHEN German Railways 
BopENBACH connecting with Goy- 
EGrer ernment Railways 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Gateways from 
Germany 


SALZBURG connecting with Aus- 
KUFSTEIN trian Federal System 
PASSAU 


rerman Railways 


Harz Mountains, and the 
lovely hills of Thuringia and 


Saxony, and the great Giants SOUTH AFRIOA 


, Pr Dosa CAaPRTOWN Royal Mail Steam 
Mountains, Packet Winter 
Moset Bay Cruise 
(For special  win- 

4 Port Evizapetu ter Mediterranean 
Attractive tours embrace cruises, see table else- 
Prague, the capital, Carlsbad, DuRRBAN where. ) 
eothd resort, Prassau and PALESTINE 


and the Nile trip; also an op- 
portunity to visit Luxor and 
the tombs of the kings. South 
Africa discloses cities and nat- 
ural wonders of intense tourist 
interest, including Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth, Durban, the 
famous Kimberly diamond re- 
gion, the magnificent Victoria 
Falls. and picturesque natives. 


HaAIra 
Rail from Cairo 


Winter Cruise 
Steamships and lines 
from Alexandria and 
Beirout 


Salzburg is in charming sur- 
roundings, while Innsbruek is 
capital of the Tyrolean Alps 
region. Vienna (side trip to 
Baden), the capital, is of 
strong tourist attraction. 


Jerusalem may be reached from 
Haifa, a seaport, or by rail 
from Cairo From this city the 
tourist may visit many places 
of sacred records, Bethlehem, 
Damascus, Nazareth, River 
Jordan, City, of Galilee, and 
the Mount of Olives. 
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the famous Omaha Station of 
the Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Ass’n, 
Uses FIVE Day-Fans to Listen 


to their Programs 


oA LL you need to know about the radio receiver for your home is that 


it is the one chosen by great broadcasting stations to listen to their 
own programs. 

They have to listen, just as you do, and on a receiver of perfected musical 
tone, else how could they judge the clearness and beauty of their studio 
performance? They have to tune out one station and tune in others for pur- 
poses of comparison, but this is harder for them than it can ever be for 
you, because they have to use a receiver which will tune out their own 
powerful broadcasting, often in the same building. And Day-Fan is the 
receiver they use. 

Instead of “taking a chance” this year, follow the lead of radio experts— 
of the broadcasting stations who are daily and nightly sending out the radio 
speech and music for your pleasure. Whether you spend $89.00 or $250.00 
for your Day-Fan—whether you use a five, six or seven-tube model, table or 
console—you will get a perfected musical instrument, easy to operate with 
its smooth single dial control, bringing in stations from far and near at their 
newspaper numbers on the dial, and making you as much master of the air 
waves as the people who create them. 


DAY-FAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of radio receivers, fans and motors with 
the precision of more than 37 years’ electrical experience 


Your name and address on a 
postcard or on the coupon 
line below will bring you 
complete details and 
name of nearest 
Day-Fan Dealer. 


-dence (The Shepard Co.); WCAL, 


*Among the great Broadcasting Stations 
who authorize us to say that they use 
Day-Fan Receivers in their listening 
rooms to test tone quality and clearness 
of reception are— 

WMCA, NewYork(Hotel McAlpin); 
WEBJ, New York (Third Avenue 
Railway System); WQJ, Chicago {BIB 
(Calumet Baking Powder Co. & ce 
Rainbo Gardens); WLIB, Chicago | 
(Liberty Magazine); WNAC, Boston 
(The Shepard Stores) WTAM, 
Cleveland (Willard Storage Battery 
Co.); WCAE, Pittsburgh (Kaufmann 
& Baer Co.); WCCO, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul (Gold Medal Radio 
Station, Washburn Crosby Co.); 
KENF, Shenandoah, Ia. (Henry Field 
Seed Co.); WOWO, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
(Main Auto Supply Co.); WOAW, 
Omaha, Neb. (Woodmen of the 
World Life Insurance Association); 
WAAW, Omaha, Neb. (Omaha 
Grain Exchange); WEAN, Provi- 


Northfield, Minn. (St. Olaf College); 
KWSC, Pullman, Wash. (State Col- 
lege of Washington); WCBD, Zion, 
Ill. (Zion Broadcasting Station). 


© 1926, D-F E. Co. 


Day-Fan in the Listen- 
ing Room of a great 
Breadcasting Station. 


Seat 
pecially for use with the Day-Fan Radio, Fantenna ae ie 
: jict i witl ent 2s of é seven-tube sets. Installa- 
Make Your Aerial More Efficient be used stcotiee mic of snc and seven-tube se Install 
10T ana € ai I f F 
Sins gets ee is es a A sega A a Dae consumes no current, and ee ir ae 
A ee ara Sal a yee A eo on doublit 8) the pee and volume of your ft 
rae aa c Sal easel a { ois ed coupon for details. 
in the daytime ordin 
f "an madio { Fantenna and address of nearest dealer. 
D } )<. You may send me iniormation regarding Day-Fan nadio anc 
Day-Fan Electric Co., Duyton, Ono, Dept. L.D.5 
, Address Dept. L. D 
City Fepsenen oe tee Wee SACs ee ie eo eee VALLES S 
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Home of c 
Year “Round § Ports 171 


There are famous golf courses today wherethe ancient 
Hawaiian chiefs played Maika—a kind of bowls, 
With marvelous skill, a small lava stone dise was 
bowled between two upright sticks. The best Maika 
players were said to bowl over 150 yards. 
Five days beyond the Golden Gate, the Ha- 
waiian Islands lift their crests of misty jade 
above a sparkling sea. Five nights away, the 
orange moon floods Manoa Valley with its 
spell — the long combers creaming on Wai- 
kiki’s bar race shoreward. 
Here every sport is at its best — swimming in 
limpid waters, golf, tennis, polo, horseback 
riding, motoring through scenery that is un- 
matched anywhere on earth. ; 
Go now to Hawaii or the South Seas. Go 
now and let the memory of at least one happy 
voyage to “the loveliest spot on earth” remain 
as a treasured memory forever in your heart. 
Every Wednesday one of the famous Matson 
fleet leaves the Golden Gate for this land of 
high romance. (All-inclusive tours $270, up!) 
The new Mation Liner MALOLO (Fly- 
ing Fish) will make -her maiden trip 
in May, 1927, sailing from New York 
for Hawait via Havana, Panama, Low 
Angeles, and San:Francisco. Reser- 
vations may b2 made through any rail- 


way. steamship or tourist office, or by 
writing direct to us. i 


INatson 


Navigation Company 


: Matson Navigation Co., z 

= << 213 Market St., San Francisco 
“Please send literature on a [ } 
5 trip to Hawaii. Check here 
Here is 4¢ in stamps to cover mailing literature pal 


pecially prepared for use in schools, Check here 


THose who visit Hawaii can find no more 
luxurious place to stay than the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel, which opens February i, 1927, on 


Waikiki Beach. American plan. 18-hole golf 
links, 20 acres of gardens, splendid tennis 
courts, land and water polo, motoring over 


perfect roads, horseback riding, swimming, surf- 
riding. Reservations are now being made. 


For full information 
Matson Navigation Company at 215 
San Francisco; 510 W. Siath St., Los Angeles; 
814 Second Ave., Seattle; 140 S. Dearborn St ; 
Chicago; 50 EB. Forty-second St., New York. Or 
terite— 


Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel 


400 rooms with private baths 


A. BENAGLIA, General Manager 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


address the 
Market St., 


and rates, 
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Around the World 
i West Indies 15 
antl Mediterranean 68 
: (White Star tree 
ee r ; Se ee : South America 82 January 
Grace Line) | 
ue eee eee 
Ine, 

aiie Blige South: America 82 February 
Grace Line) 


uthern Cross 
(Munson Line) 


West Indies — 


d'S.SCox Mauretania , Mediterranean 60 February 
woo 2 Franconia West Indies Is December 
Caledonia West Indies 30 Jan. 22; Feb. 
Cosulich Line President Wilson Mediterranean 52 January 
i Providence Mediterranean Jan. 12; 
ie up Patria Mediterranean April ‘ a 
Frank Tourist Co. Veendam West Indies 15-27 Jan. 20; Feb. r7_ 
a at 3 ” (Holland-A merica) ¢ March 19 wa 
_Seythia _ Mediterranean 64 January y 
(Cunard) 
French Line Lafayette West Indies 30 February 


Reliance 


Hamburg-American Line Resolute ' Around the World 138 January , 6 
: : 2 ua 265% 


Jest Indies 


- ica Line Rotterdam Mediterranean 70 February E : 
SDOnS PUR AL Veendam West Indies 15-27 Jan. 29; Feb. 177 
March 19 
~ 
I. M. M “Adriatic Mediterranean 46 Jan. 5; Feb. 23 
(White Star) ’ 
Lapland Mediterranean 46 Jan.15; Manga 
(Red Star) : 
Megantic West Indies 16-17-18 an.15; Feb, 33 
White Star far.5,24; Apr. B 
Doric West Indies 22 December 2 
(White Star) 
Doric Mediterranean 60 January 22 
(White Star) 
Lloyd Sabaudo Conte Biancamano Mediterranean Jan. '5; Feb. ro 
Nav. Gen. Ital. Roma Mediterranean 12 January 29 
Duilio Mediterranean 12 Jan. 8; Feb. 17 
Colombo Mediterranean 14 Jan. 15; Feb. 23 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. Samaria Mediterranean 66 February 9 
(Cunard) : 
Carinthia Mediterranean A4 March 29 
(Cunard) 
Columbus West Indies 26 Jan. 27; Feb22 
(No. Gr. Lloyd) 
Laconia South America 62 January 29 
(Cunard) 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co, Asturias South Africa I0I January I5 
Orca Mediterranean 70 ebruary 26 
Orca West Indies 15-17-27 Jan. 8; Feb. 5 


Spanish Royal Mail Manuel Arnus 


United Fruit Co. “Great White Fleet” 


THE VARIED TRAVEL TREASURES 
OF SOUTH AMERICA 


A tour of our sister continent unfolds a 
richer variety of travel experiences than 


may be enjoyed in almost any other 
region. If mountain grandeur is the tour- 


ist’s appeal there are the Andes with 4,400 
miles of majestic peaks averaging 13,000 
feet. : 
familiar rivers, Brazil alone has 30,000 
miles of navigable inland waterways. If 
lakes attract,‘you may sail, above the clouds, 
on the highest navigable lake in the world. 
If mighty cataracts awe the beholder, the 
Falls of Iguazu in the Argentine make 
Niagara appear a pigmy by comparison. 
If you would look into the dawn of history, 
here are ruins of prehistoric races. If 
cities amuse, here are ancient and modern. 
If commercial possibilities are of interest 
the business man is brought in toueh with 


If pleasure is found in exploring un- 


Spain (South) 


West Indies 
Canal Zone 


Feb. 7; March ro 


Every Saturday 


markets which each year are absorbing a 
greater volume of United States produets. 

Winter months in the United States are 
summer months in South America, so that 
it is a seasonal selection for the winter 
traveler. 

No adequate tour of South Ameriea can 
be limited to one coast’s attractions. Bach 
side of the continent has its individual 
characteristics. Whether the itinerary 
shall begin with the East or the West Coast 
is @ debatable question. Many authorities 
contend that the first objective should be 
the Pacific. If we accept their preference 
we begin the tour at the Balboa end of 
the Panama Canal. 

The voyage southward should be taken 
in stages, breaking its monotony by inland 
trips from several ports. 

First of these visited by some steamship 
lines is Guayaquil, situated on the Guayas 
River, forty miles from the ocean. Here one 


ae for Lima, capital of Peru. ‘The 
ity of the Kings” founded in 1535 by 
Pizarro, “survives,” wrote Prescott, ‘as 
the most glorious work of his creation, the 
fairest gem on the shores of the Pacific.” 
In its ancient cathedral the conqueror’s 
remains still rest, and about its streets the 
medieval mingles with the modern. From 
Lima an intimate introduction to the 
grandeur of the Andes may be had by tak- 
ing the highest standard gage railway 
in the world to Oroya. It is a day’s ride 
through magnificent mountain scenery, 
this engineering triumph attaining a 
maximum altitude of 15,865 feet. 

_ Next important city south of Callao is 
- Mollendo, from which extensive inland 
tours originate. These principal objectives 
are: Arequipa (107 miles) ; Cuzco (506 miles) ; 
~ Puno, Lake Titicaca (326 miles). 

Leaving Mollendo the train rolls across 
- the LaJoya Plain and climbs the Andean 
foothills to Arequipa, metropolis of south- 
ern Peru. This city is famed for its sunny 
skies, delightful climate and marvelous 
Andean background. Here tower skyward 
the snow-capped trinity of Andean peaks, 
Misti (19,000 feet) Chachani (20,000 feet) 
and Pichu-Pichu, nearly 18,000 feet. A 
visit to the Harvard University Observa- 
tory near by should be included in the 
itinerary. 

After the stop over at Arequipa the train 
is resumed for the scenic trip up and up 
into the heart of the Andes, ascending to an 
altitude of 14,688 feet. 

Finally, at Juliaca Junction, a branch 
turns northward, crosses a plateau, skirts 
glaciers and threading a picturesque valley 
brings the tourist to Cuzco, once proud 
capital of the Inca Empire. To-day it is 
visited by those who would see some of 
the most interesting ruins of this and pre- 
historic races. 

Leaving Cuzeo, the route is back to 
Juliaca on the main line, thence to _its 
terminus at Puno on the shores of Lake 
Titicaca. Here a well-appointed modern 
steamer is boarded for the thrilling experi- 
ence of ‘‘a voyage above the clouds” 
over waters that lie 12,500 feet above sea- 
level. The scenery is superb and almost 
every island and bay has its legend. The 
route terminates at Guaqui, about 150 
miles from Puno. 

At this point the train is awaiting to 
earry the steamer’s passengers to La Paz, 
sixty miles away, and approached by a 
rapid descent of 1,500 feet to the basin in 
which it nestles. Over La Paz towers the 
snow-capped peak, Illimani. The city, 
with superb public buildings, parks and 
plazas, is rich in interest. 

After seeing La Paz the traveler has the 
alternative of several routes over which he 
may continue his South American tour. 

The new transcontinental route crossing 

3olivia and the Argentine Republic to 
Buenos Aires on the East coast begins here. 
Four rail systems form its links and the 
journey occupies about a week, with two 
all-night stopovers at La Quiaca and 
Tupiza. A route from La Paz direct to the 
Pacific coast is by the railway running to 
the port of Arica, where the steamship 
may be resumed for the voyage southward 
to Valparaiso. sips } 

A longer route to the Pacific coast is 
that of the Antofagasta & Bolivia Rail- 
way, southward through a scenic wonder- 
land, then west to the port of Antofagasta, 
where steamship connection 1s mado for 
Valparaiso. Or, the Longit udinairailsystem 
may be followed far southward te its 
connection with the railway extending 
from Valparaiso to the Transanaine line. 
Part of the system from La Paz to Anto- 
fagasta is by two-and-one-half-foot gage 
standard car equipment, a novelty in rail 
travel. : : 

The West coast voyage reaches finalls 
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Financial . 


AB-A 2, Cheques 


“TRAVEL MONEY” 


aE, 


sae nT Une RANE E 


Sere convenient, worry-free travel funds. 
Self-identifying, saving you the embarrass- 
ment of having a personal check refused. 
Light to carry, easy to use. Crisp, clean and 
handsome as new bank notes. Good for U. S. 
customs. Cashable day or night, everywhere. 


Buy your A-B-A Travelers’ Cheques at your local bank. 


The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of all American 
BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


JEW YORK PARIS LONDON 


Bg CRUNES 
ARN Old World 


£2 Tour close at 

home — the Medi- 

terranean_ brought 
- to the Caribbean— 
" beauty, romance, 
adventure. 

11 DAYS 

__. ALL EXPENSES 
81505 
Delightful motor tours in and about 
San Juan and dinner and dance at the 


Condado-Vanderbile Hotel included 


in rate. Stop-overs permitted. 


Fast, magnificent S.S. ‘‘Coamo’”’ and 
S.S. ‘San Lorenzo”’ with every mod- 
ern comfort and attraction alternate 
in sailings every Thursday. 


CRUISE DEPARTMENT 


PORTO RICO LINE 
25 Broadway, New York 
Or Any Authorized Tourist Agent 


in 


Phoenix 


at Christmas 
our thermometer 


says “60” 


It’s always Springtime in Phoenix—green 
lawns, blooming flowers, outdoor sports— 
from January to December. 


No fog! No raw 
Our healthy, invigorating sun- 
shine is world-famous! You owe it to 
yourself this year to see Southern Arizona 
—wonderful land of blue sky, sunshine 
and scenery, 


No zero weather here! 
winds! 


There’s golf, tennis, hunting, horses to 
ride, fishing, rugged mountains, weird 
deserts and gloomy canyons~—all outdoors 
calls ceaselessly . . . “Come to Southern 
Arizona—a real vacation awaits you!’’ | 


Fill in coupon and get de luxe 
booklet — then come Southern 
Pacific or Santa Fe. Free 10- 
day stop-overs. 


Phoenix Arizona Club 
600A Chamber of Commerce Bldg, , 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Send me free Booklet and information. 
Name . 


Address 


| the 


raiso— at Paradise ; 
teeming with shipping of vessé m. 
seven seas. Landward the picture is 
striking. Buildings of the lower and 
upper towns rise from the waterside bright- 
ly colored against a background of green 
foliage. Against the Northern sky clear- 
cut rises Aconcagua (23,000 feet), tallest 
summit of the Western world. Busy 


Valparaiso with its adjacent parks, Vifia 
del Mar, ‘‘The Brighton of South America,” 
-race-tracks, ete. has strong tourist interest, 


While some eruise tours and steamship 
lines continue southward along the Chilean 
coast and through the impressive Straits 
of Magellan, thence heading northward 
past Punta Arenas to Hast Coast ports, 
most travelers enter the Valparaiso gate- 
way for the overland route to Buenos Aires 
via the ‘Transandine and connecting 
railways. . 

If this latter route is followed most 
travelers will diverge slightly from the 
overland trip in order to visit Santiago, 
capital of Chile, 116 miles by direct train 
from Valparaiso. This city, the third 
largest in South America (population more 
than half a million) in itself and its setting 
is one of the world’s most superb municipal- 
ities. Behind it rise the majestic Andes, 
through its center flows a river, directly 
in the middle rises a lofty hill exquisitely 
landscaped with gardens and balustrades, 
while its palm-bordered Alameda de las 
Delicias is an imposing boulevard two miles 
long, lined with beautiful residences. 
Those who have time should visit the 
Chilean Lakes region South of Santiago, 
reached by rail via Concepcion. 

Leaving Santiago for the transcon- 
tinental trip the Chilean State Railway 
train conveys the tourist to Santa Rosa de 
los Andes, a ride of 317 hours. Here change 
is made to the narrow-gage Chilean 
Transandine Railway for the most thrilling 
rail journey in the world. The mighty wall 
of the Andes is to be conquered by the 
locomotive, and every moment of the 
journey is absorbing. 

“The panorama,’’ says the writer of the 
Official Guide, ‘‘is magnificent and unique; 
from fertile valleys and cultivated fields 
the train climbs, through ever-changing 
landscapes, up to the rocky gorges of the 
higher Andes, the mountain home of the 
condor, past turbulent rivers, mighty 
eataracts, beautiful waterfalls and the 
magnificent Inca Lake, upward toward the 
line of eternal snow.” 

Close to the great divide the train 
plunges into the two-mile-long Cumbre 
Tunnel, 10,452 feet above sea-level, and 
at the eastern portal begins the long 
descent to Mendoza in the Argentine. It 
has been a twelve-hour ride through be- 
wildering scenery in a comfortable Pull- 
man. From Mendoza the express train 
of the standard gage of the Buenos 
Aires and Pacific Railway, carries the 
traveler to Buenos Aires, an over-night 
ride. 

We are at the East Coast, in a 
world, the antithesis of the Pacifie side. 

Argentina’s capital is the largest city of 
the world south of the equator, and the 
largest in Latin-Ameriea, its population 
being more than 2,000,000. It is the focal 
point for the rail systems of the Republic. 
Its vast water-borne commereée is handled 
at an extensive system of modern piers, 
bordering the broad waters of the River 
de la Plata. For the tourist Buenos Aires 
presents the glitter of Paris with the busi- 
ness activity of New York, yet retains a 
strong individuality of its own. 

Within its urban limits are the Palermo 
and a hundred other parks and plazas, 
twenty-eight theaters, a world-famous 
opera house, The Joekey Club, ete. It 
has one of the world’s largest railway 
stations, and a subway system. Among 


new 
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RS. POTTER PALMER and hundreds of 
others of social prominence were caught by 
Sarasota’s magic spell and built their homes on the © 
shores of the enchanting bay found hereabouts. ‘ 
These same allurements, more refined today, will | 
catch and hold you by sheer fascination, __ 

Here is everything to hold you. Pleasant eve- 
nings at the Casino—sunny days for golf, tennis, | 
fishing, water sports, bathing—and happy days ~ 
out-of-doors. : 

Pay what you please, much or little—your tastes 
determine the price. But be assured that the spirit 
of cordiality, which is one of Sarasota’s charms, 
prevails everywhere. 

Write Mr. Jules Brazil, the city’s official host, 
and let him arrange accommodations for your 
arrival, Address him at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 112 Pineapple Avenue, 


SARASOTA 


FLORIDA 
Where Summer Stays and the Nation Plays 


ia sh val te 


we 


Wherever you turn are recreation, 
comfort, pleasure, rest, here in the 
heart of “‘The Solid Central Section 
of Florida."”. Woods and hills, rivers 
roves, 
progressive towns and cities offer the 
fulfillment of every desire. 


Here are all the delights of a semi- 
tropical climate—foliage and flowers, 
almy, invigorating air, sunshine and 
blue skies, silvery moonlight nights. 
Every kind of outdoor recreation— 
fishing, boating, swimming, hunting, 
golf, tennis, motoring on smooth,paved 
roads. Good hotels, splendid schools 
and churches; friendly residents. 


Take a trip to this delightful section— 
enjoy its attractions—investigate its 
rich opportunities in business, farming 
or professional work. For informa- 
tion and booklet address: 


and lakes, rich farms and citrus 


Lake County Chamber of Commerce 
Box 68, Tavares, Florida 


— 


LAKELAND calls to you to spend the © 
warm winter of Florida on her shores. 


Heed the call—you'll never regret it. There 
you will find beauty and enjoyment of life at 
its best 

All the sports await you there too: golf, 


tennis, 
ation 
Lakeland’s hotels and other accommodations 
are numerous and reasonably priced. 


Write the Chamber of Commerce for full 
information and descriptive literature. 
Chamber of Commer 
410 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
I z LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


ene 
PATENTS Write for our free Guide Books and 
. “Record of Invention Blank"’ 

before disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch and 
description of invention for Inspection and Instructions 
Free. Yerms reasonable. Prompt attention. Highest 
References. WICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 

759 9TH WASHINGTON, D. C. 


bathing, fishing, boating— every recre- 


22 Beauty 
- { Of Hair and Skin 
( me Preserved By 
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Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 


EE 


‘its famous enn canes are the two- 


mile-long Avenida de Mayo, exquisitel 
parked and Seoeae at one end totioverh. 
ment House and at the other the im- 
pane five-million-dollar Capitol: and the 

alle Florida, lined with handsome shops, 
including branches of Paris and London 


establishments. - 


From the city numerous resorts may be 


visited, including Tigri Island with water 


sports, and Mar del Plata, ‘‘The Newpor 
of South America,” providing barns! 
golf, yachting and social activities. 

From Buenos Aires a rail and river 
steamer trip leads to one of the world’s 
greatest and most spectacular cataracts, 
the Falls of Iguazu. Their height is 700 
feet compared with Niagara’s 160 feet, 
their breadth 13,000 feet, while Niagara is 
4,726. After visiting this great natural 
spectacle the journey may be resumed to 
Asuncion, capital of Paraguay. 

From Buenos Aires an overnight steamer 
trip brings the tourist to Montevideo on 
the northern shore of the de la Plata, a 
city of 400,000 population. Its brilliant 
Casino is reminiscent of Monte Carlo. Its 
seaside resorts are thronged with visitors 
during the winter months, December to 
March. 

Here the homeward voyage up _ the 
East Coast may begin. There will be a 
stop at Santos, the world’s leading coffee 
port, and an interesting rail trip upward to 
cooler altitudes where stands Sao Paulo, a 
charming residential city, with its famous 
snake farm for the production of serum. 
Returning to the busy wharves of Santos 
the voyage is resumed. 

A day later the ship passes through a 
mountain portal into a harbor whose 
splendor is famed throughout the world. 
Islands dot its surface, lofty summits 
flank its shores. Here rises the summit of 
Sugar Loaf and the peak of Corcovado. 
Along the harbor’s curving end is a white 
marble promenade five miles long and 
fringed with trees, Rio de Janeiro’s front 
door. From the waterside to the heights 
behind, the cityrises majestically, the green- 
elad Tijuca Hills and Organ Mountains 
as its background. It is a setting of amaz- 
ing beauty. 

Ashore the tourist will find a city of 
unusual charm. Well-kept parks and 
gardens, broad boulevards and attractive 
residential districts are its characteristics. 
The Avenida Rio Branco lined with palatial 
buildings, the Rua Ouvidor, Rio’s “Fifth 
Avenue” and the Avenida Atlantica, 
bordered by villas, claim the visitor’s time 
and admiration, while a trip to the Sugar 
Loaf for a prolonged view of city and 
harbor is not to be omitted from the itiner- 
ary. 

From Rio the ship’s course is laid for 
home, and the tourist will dwell upon 
memories of a tour rich in unusual experi- 
ences. 

A brief glimpse of the North Coast 
countries of South America is included in 
the Caribbean section of these articles. 

The following tables give the routes and 
names of the more important steamship 
lines operated between the United States 
and South American ports: 


SOUTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP ROUTES 


Route Line 

New York, Canal Zone, | 

Colombian, Ecuadorean, 

Peruvian and Chilean | 
Ports to Valparaiso 


» Grace Line 


New York, Havana, Canal ) pacific Steam Nav- 
Zone and West Coast ¢ “joation Co 
Ports } sd 
New York to Chilean Ports Chilean Line | 
New York, Barbados, Rio Lamport & Holt 


de Janeiro, Montevideo } Piva 
and Buenos Aires 

New York to Rio de Ja 
neiro, Buenos Aires, call- | Munson 
ing at Santos north- | Lines 
bound 2 


Steamship 


| | 


New York to Montevideo | Norton Lilly & Co.'s 
and Buenos Aires { Line 


New York, Porto Ricoand | peq “D” Line | 
Venezuela 


New York & Colombian | United Fruit Com- 
Ports f pany 
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“The voice is admirably supported 
by the tone-quality of the Kimball.” 


—ALEXANDER KIPNIS 


EW artists have acquired so wide a “‘back- 

ground” insoshortatimeas Alexander Kipnis— 
known in his operatic roles of Baron Ochs, the King 
in ‘‘Pelleas”—‘‘Tristan’’—‘‘Aida,” the Cardinal 
in “La Juive,”” Mephisto, and other famous parts. 
When a basso of magnificent voice and so broad an 
experience relies for “support” on the Kimball 
Piano, his praises for this superb instrument have 
the weight of high authority. 


Many artists of former days, representing the 

reatest musical genius of their day, have offered 
praises no less cordial. But perhaps the highest 
tribute of all is the favor won by the Kimball with 
music lovers in American households—where its 
supremacy stands unchallenged. There are more 
Kimball pianos today in American homes than of 
any other name. 


KIMBALL PIANOS 


are made in many styles—grands, large and small, repro- 

ducing grands, uprights, and players. There is a Kimball 

exactly suited to your home. Catalogs and our nearest 
dealer’s address sent on request. 
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Deferred Payments, if Desired 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


(Established 1857) 
Department KL, 306 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Brien ioe ago Seed ihe. running 
of its California service via Union = 
Southern Pacific routes. j 

In the table following we give brief outa 
lines of main routes to the Pacific Coast. 
with their characteristics ergs sum 
marized. : 


“Last month,’ ” as an i 
dispatch exprest it, California moved 
five hours travel time nearer the Midwest 
and East, when sixty-three-hour train 
service, ‘the fastest in the history of trans- 
portation, was established between Chicago 
and, the Pacific coast.” 


Bays, 


eat 12, aday/ 


SYSTEMS — 


CaNnaDIAN NATIONAL 
Rattways Route 


Coast to Coast 


GENERAL SCENIC FEATURES 


From Halifax and Sydney, N.S.. to Quebec, Montreal, thence 
through acne central and southern Ontario and across the 
Cc n Prairies, pen etrating the northern Rockies, inter- 
secting Jasper _and Mount Robson Parks, thence to Prince 
Rupert and to Vancouver, B. C., on the Pacific Coast. 


a 


. GROUP of five cruises to a West 
Indies (varying from 16 to 26 days), © 
coe for those busy men and wonien 
-. who want a complete change but do not. 
wish to be away too long. 
° 7 ° 


CANADIAN PAcIFIC 


From St. John, N. B., and Quebec to Montreal, through the 
Raitway Rovutsn 


St. Lawrence Valley, Ontario Highlands, prairies, traversing 
the Rocky Mountain regions and Canadian National Parks, 
and by the Fraser River Valley to Vancouver. Through car 


Coast to Coast service from Chicago is operated via the Soo Route. 


From Chicago traversing the Upper Mississippi Valley. 

4 - crossing the Saw Tooth, Bitter Root and Cascade ranges 

The Megantic provides the high stand- with its Pacific Coast termini at Seattle and Tacoma. 
ards of White Star transatlantic service. Cliicacd to Pacific Nortle Wear tie wee, one aoe lines is the rail gateway for ME ; 

Specially constructed for cruising in warm —_——— 


climates, she is well ventilated, perfectly BuRinerOr OREAE 


: NortHERN RovutTp 
serviced and completely comfortable. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Chi- 
cago or St. Louis to St. Paul or Billings, 


thence Great Northern. 


CxHicaco, MILWAUKEE AND 
vt, Paut RovutE 


Providing direct service from Chicago, St. Louis or Kansas 
City, not only to the Coast, but over the Burlington’s own 
lines to the Denver, Colorado, Rocky Mountain regions, 


Sailing from New York with entrances to Rocky Mountain National Park. 


Jan. 15th—16 days Feb. 3rd —26 days BuRLineTon-NORTHERN 
‘Mar. 5th—17 days Mar.24th—18 days Paciric Route : 


Apr. l4th—16 days Rates, $200 up Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago 
Please send for details or St. Louis to St. Paul or’ Billings, 


thence Northern Pacific 
Address No. 1 Broadway, New York 
City; our offices elsewhere, or any auth- 
orized agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Westward of Chicago this pathway to the Pacific North- 
west crosses the Great Plains, joins the Northern Pacific at 
Bi S, and continues across the northern Rockies and 
through the Columbia River Valley to the Coast. As 
above stated, there are direct Burlington routes from 
Chicago or St. Louis to Denver, Rocky Mountain region. 
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Union Pactric-OvERLAND 
Route TO OREGON 


Chicago & Northwestern, Chicago to 
Omaha, thence Union Pacific to Pacific 
Northwest via Granger, 


From Chicago following the Overland Trail, across the 
Plains through the Platte Valley. In Wyoming it branches 
northwestward at Granger over the Oregon Trail. The 
main line continues to the Columbia Valley and the Coast. 
A southern connection is made from Kansas City via 
Denver and Cheyenne. 


Union Pacitric OvVERLAND- 


Second 


FROM NEW YORK, JAN. 15 


by the-world’s most luxurious liner 


ASTURIAS 


Zulus — Diamond Fields — The 

Veldt — The Golden Rand — 

Victoria Falls — 19 days in the 

Union of South Africa and 
Rhodesia. 

Also —West Indies, South America, 


East Africa, Sudan, Egypt, Europe— 
101 days of wonder. 


Rates, Including Shore Excursions 
$1650 to $17,500 


THE NEW 
MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


FROM NEW YORK, FEB. 26 


A Springtime Cruise of 70 days to 
glorious islands of Greece; the beauti- 
ful Dalmatian Riviera, and 1 all “stand- 
ard” cruise ports—by S. S. ORCA. 


Write for Illustrated Booklets 


TheROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CoO. 
New York Phila Jelphia Boston eras Chicago 


Detroit St. Louis Minne: apolis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle Atlanta Vv ancouver 
Winnipeg Montreal Toronto Halifax 


in cooperation with 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO, 


Sart Laks Route 


Chicago & Northwestern Chicago to 
Omaha; Union Pacific Omaha to 
California, via Ogden and Salt Lake 


Unton Pactric-SOUTHERN PAcIFIC 
OVERLAND-OGDEN RovutTEs 


Chicago & Northwestern, Chicago to 

Omaha; Union Pacific, Omaha _ to 

Ogden; Southern Pacific, Ogden to 
California. 


Rio GRANDE-WESTERN 
Paciric RoutTn 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Denver to Salt Lake, thence via 
Western Pacific R. R. 


Santa Fr GRAND 
Canyon Route 


Chicago to California 
via Southwest. 


Instead of branching northwestward at Granger, as the 


route described above, this steel train continues directly 
west to Ogden where it turns south and southwest to Salt 
Lake City. The main line continues on through the south- 
west, following for some distance the trail of the Mormon 
pioneers, finally terminating at Los Angeles. 


The main central route between Chicago and California. 
Its course to Ogden is described above. Westward from 
Ogden it crosses the Great Salt Lake, passes through the 
Humboldt Valley, Sierras to Sacramento and through the 
American River Canyon over the route of the gold seekers 
to San Francisco. 


From the Denver-Colorado Springs Rocky Mountain 
regions with eastern through car service from St. Louis 
via Missouri Pacific System and from Chicago via Bur- 
lington System, also connecting at Denver with all lines 
from the west, this route traverses the Royal Gorge, Salt 
Lake City, the Great Basin, and to San Francisco via the 
Feather River Canyon. 


Over the Santa Fe Trail to the Southwest to Santa Fe 
Petrified Forest, Grand Canyon, and nearly a score of 
other national monuments and parks, to Los Angeles, San 
Diego and San Francisco. A northern arm terminates at 
Denver; southern divisions at Galveston and El Paso. 
Connecting with Gulf Coast. Lines at Houston, through 
service is provided between New Orleans and California. 


Rock Isitanp 
GOLDEN State Rovury 


Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific from 

Chicago, St. Louis or Memphis to 

Santa Rosa, N. M., thence via Southern 
Pacific to California 


SouTHHRN Pactric 
Sunser Rovury 


New York to New Orleans via Steam- 
ship or rail connections, thence rail to 
California 


The Rock Island Route not only provides direct service 
between Chicago, Kansas City and the Denver-Colorado 
Rocky Mountain regions, but operates through trains to 
the Pacific Coast over the Rock Island System to Tucum- 
cari, thence to California via the Southern Pacific System 
with the Apache _ Trail and the Roosevelt Dam, as a side 
trip and Carriso Gorge Route an option. 


From New York to New Orleans by direct steamships or 
rail connecti ns, thence by the Sunset Route to the Pacific 
G oast. Among numerous scenic attractions are San An- 
tonio, Apache Trail and Roosevelt Dam, Tuscon, El Paso 
and the Carriso Gorge option route. Coast and Great 
Valley points of California are intersected and connection is 
made with the Shasta Route to or from the Pacific North- 
west. 


DIRECTORY OF MAIN ROUTE CHICAGO TERMINALS 


Pennsylvania System 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 


UNION 
STATION Milwaukee 
Chicago & Alton 


& St. 
LASALLE New York Central System 
STREET Chicago, 
Nickel Plate 
Atchison, 
[i abash Railway 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
[Shaan Route 
EKrie 
Canadian National ( 


DEARBORN 
STATION 


Burlington & Quine y 
Paul 


Rock Island & Pacific 


Topeka & Santa Fe 


Grand Trunk) 


GRAND Bit s & Ohio 
CENTRAL } Pere Marquette 
STATION Soo Line 
Chicago & Great Western 
NortTu- 
WerEsTERN 4 Chicago & Northwestern 
STATION 


TWELFTH Illinois Central 


[ ininois © Central 
STREBT loco and, Cincinnati, Chi- 


STATION cago & St. Louis (Big Four) 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


07 Tf 


osemite (yo-sem’-i-te) Middle eastern 
— Californi 


Mount Rainier (ra-ner’) West central Wash- 
ington 


, 7 
- 
* General Grant 
Platt 
Rocky Mountain 
My 
g 


Hawaii (ha-wie) 


‘Exeter or Visalia, Santa F 
and Southern Pacitie, Sag 


~ Merced, Southern Pacific and 
Santa Fé; thence Yosemite 
Valley R. R. to El Portal. 


ornia 


Fresno, Sanger, or Visalia, 


Middle eastern 
Calif pent Fé and Southern Pa- 
C 


orma 
Ashford, Chicago. Milwa' ke 
, UKee 


Southern Oklahoma Sulphur, Santa Fé System and 


Frisco lines, 


North middle Colo- 


Longmont, Burlington Route 
rado 


and Colorado & Southern; 
Loveland, Colorado & South- 
ern; Lyons, Burlington Route; 
Boulder, Denver Interurban 
and Colorado & Southern; 
Fort Collins, Union Pacific 
and Colorado & Southern; 
Granby, Denver & Salt Lake. 
Hawaiian Islands Interisland steamers 


from 
Honolulu. 


ISTERED BY THE NATIONAL-PARK 
OF THE INTERIOR—OPEN IN WINTER | 


‘The Li 


ikea zs ‘ 


‘ 


+ Seek Ci ee 
46 hot spri sing curative pi perties—M: 
hotels mea hoe houses—19 Daebouee ser 


Government supervision, 


Several hundred Sequoia trees over 10 feet in diam- | 
eter, some 25 to 36 feet in diameter—Towering 
mountain ranges—Startling precipices—Mount Whit- 
ney, highest peak in continental United States, 


Valley of world-famed beauty—Lofty eliffs—Roman- 

= isan Waterfalls of brtrentditiney | Werahid 
of big trees— no} — 

Fee Seal i arge areas of snowy peaks 


Created to preserve the celebrated General Grant 
Tree, 35 feet in diameter—6 miles from Sequoia 
National Park, 


Largest accessible single-peak glacier system—28 
glaciers, some of large size—48 square miles of 
glacier, 50 to 500 feet thick, 


BAL sulfur and other springs possessing medicinal 
value. 


Heart of the Rockies—snowy range, peaks 11,000 
to 14,255 feet altitude—remarkable records of glacial 
period. In winter those who enjoy snowshoeing, 
skiing and other sports will find the park excellently 
adapted to these invigorating pleasures. Those 
portions of the park having an elevation of 9,000 feet 
or more are covered with a thick blanket of snow 
during most of the winter months. 


3 separate areas: 2—Kilauea, continuously active for 
century and section of interesting Kau Desert, and 
Mauna Loa, altitude 13,675 (largest active volcano 
in the world, erupting every decade)—are on Hawaii, 
Haleakala, on Maui, 10,000 feet high, with tremen- 
dous rift insummit 8 miles across and 3,000 feet deep; 
contains many cones, gorgeous tropical forests; 
mahogany groves, lava caves; erupted 200 years ago. 


Grand Canyon 


North central Ari- 
zona 


Grand Canyon Station, Santa 
Fe System. 


The greatest sxample of erosion and the most sub- 
lime spectacle in the world. 


Lafayette 


NATIONAL MILITARY AND OTHER PARKS ADMINISTERED 
BY THE WAR DEPARTMENT—OPEN IN WINTER 


Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga 


Antietam Battle-field 


Shiloh 


Vicksburg 


Lincoln’s Birthplace 


Guilford Court-house 


Maine Coast Mount Desert Ferry, Maine 


Central System. 


Georgia and Tennes- Chattanooga, several south- 
see ern roads. 


Maryland Antietam, Norfolk & Western. 


Corinth, Mississippi, Illinois 
Central, and Southern. 


Tennessee 


Gettysburg, Philadelphia & 
Reading, and Western Mary- 
land, 


Pennsylvania 


The group of granite mountains upon Mount Desert 
Island. 


Beautiful natural park—Embraces battle-fields of 
Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge and scenes of 
other conflicts of the Civil War fought in the vicinity 
of Chattanooga during 1863. 


Scene of one of the greatest battles of the Civil War. 


Natural park embracing the battle-field of Shiloh near 
Pittsburgh Landing. 


Beautiful natural park—Seene of Civil War combat— 
Probably better marked than any other battle-field 
in the world. 


Vieksburg, Alabama & Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport 
ec, and Yazoo & Missis- 


sippi Valley. 


Mississippi 


Kentucky Hodgenville, Illinois Central. 


Feautiful natural park—Scene of the siege and sur- | 


render of Vicksburg in 1863 during the Civil War. 


Contains the log cabin and part of the farm where 
Abraham Lincoln was born. 


Southern Rail- 
way and Atlantic & Yadkin. 


North Carolina Greenshoro, 


Near Greensboro—Scene of one of the great battles of 
the Revolution; fought in 1781. 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS ADMINISTERED BY THE NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—OPEN IN WINTER 


Name 


Montezuma Castle 


Petrified Forest 


Location Approaches 


Arizona Clarkdale, Santa Fé System, 


Special Characteristics 


Prehistoric cliff-dwelling ruin of unusual size situated 
in a niche in face of a vertical cliff. Of scenic and 


ethnologie interest. 


Adamana or Holbrook, Santa 


Fé § 


Arizona 


ystem, 


Abundance of petrified coniferous trees, one of which 
forms a small natural bridge. Is of great scientific 
interest. 


Muir Woods? (mur) 


Ferry from San Francisco, 
thence Mount Tamalpais & 
Muir Woods R. R 


California 


One of the most noted redwood groves in (California 
and was donated by Hon, William Kent, ex-Member 


of Congress. Located 7 miles from San Francisco, 


Pinnacles 


Soledad or Hollister, Southern 
Pacific. 


California 


Many spirelike rock formations, 600 to 1,000 feet 
high, visible many miles; also numerous caves and 
other formations. 


Tumacacori (tu-ma- 


ka’-ko-ré) 


Arizona Tucson, Southern Pacific, and 
J 


)| Paso & Southern. 


Ruin of Franciscan mission dating from seventeenth 
century. Being restored by National Park Service 
as rapidly as funds permit. 


Gran Quivira (gran ke- 
ye’ra) 


Papago Saguaro (pa‘pa- Arizona 


go sagwa’‘ro) 


SS oe 


Casa Grande (ka’sa 


gran’da) 


Aztec Ruin 


New Mexico Mountainair Santa Fé Sys- 


One of the most important of earliest Spanish mission 
in the Southwest. Monument also contains 


New Mexico 


tem. yuini t 

pueblo ruins. 
Phenix or Tempe, Southern Splendid collection of characteristic desert flora and 
Pacific numerous pictographs, Interesting rock formations. 


j ande. Souther a= 
Ariona Casa Grande. Southern Pa 


cific. 


These ruins 2re one of the most noteworthy relics of a 
prehistoric age and people within the limits of the 
United States. Discovered in ruinous condition in 
1694. 


Aztec, D. & R. G. W. 


Prehistoric ruin of pueblo type containing 500 rooms. 


lami 
by the SCH 
IS READY 


That’s the cheerful, unqualified assurance this 
message brings. Amazing speed in repairing, blessed 
with abundant health-producing sunshine, has over- 
come the effects of the September 18th storm. 
Many hotels and apartment houses, only_ slightly 
damaged, have continued operating without interrup- 
tion. Other hotels, without exception, are ready 
now, or will be upon scheduled opening dates, with 
their usual comforts and conveniences. 


It’s still June in Miami—all winter through, with 
the same friendly sunshine, balmy breezes, tropical 
surroundings, inviting seashore, enjoyable sports, 
healthful conditions, and the carefree life that have 
made Miami the World’s Greatest Winter Play- 
ground. 


You'll find much that’s new in Miami this winter. 
This year $250,000,000 from all sources for develop- 
ing this section. 


Miles of wide new boulevards and well-paved streets. 
New modern hotels and apartment houses add 
their welcome to the favored hostelries of former 
years. 


New theatres, schools, churches, homes, stores, in- 
dustries, mark the continued growth of this ever 
progressive community. 


A new railroad line, another double-tracked; new 
steamship services, fast new boats on the older 
lines; new standardized hotel and apartment rates, 
New golf courses added to those for which Miami 
is famous. New diversions increase the entertain- 
ment features. 


PRYOR’S BAND—Daily Concerts 
in Royal Palm Park 


Millions of Dollars spent this summer in improved 
motor highways to make your trip to Miami easy. 
Direct de luxe trains from New York, Detroit and 
Chicago. Through Pullmans from all principal northern 
cities. Speedy ocean voyage in the finest coastwise 
steamship service in the world direct from New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 


$8 per day. 


Single $3, $4, . 
: { $10, $12, $14 per day. 


Double $5, $6, $8, 
Many rooms at lower prices. 

These rates guaranteed by Greater Miami 
Hotel Association. 


APARTMENTS—For 6 mo. season. 

2400* units (two persons) at $600 and 
under averaging $1.50 per day or 
less per person. ¥ 

2000* units (two persons) at $600 to $750 


1800* units (two or more) at $750 to $9 
3000* units (two or more) at $900 to $1200 
Several thousand de luxe $1200 to $3500 
These rates guaranteed by Greater Miami 
Apartment Association. 

+A unit is one room, kitchenette and bath, 
or two or more rooms for housekeeping. 


For handsome illustrated booklet address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MIAME FLORIDA 


This advertisement authorized by 
City Commissioners of Miami 
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of a can of Wesson Oil. 
With’ Wesson Oil i it’s no’ ecb 
to tans the griddle at that right 


degree of hot slickness which pre- 


vents the batter from sticking. and 
gives it a crunchy. brown crust. 

Wesson Oil is already in liquid 
form. Therefore you don’t have the 
petty bother of scooping out a hard, 
solid fat, and then waiting intet- 
minable seconds while it melts in 
the pan. Just a free, easy pour from 
the Wesson Oil can, a quick gaug- 
ing of the proper amount, a second 
ot so to heat, and a final deft drop- 
ping of batter into pancake shapes. 

Wesson Oil is so very fine in 
quality, so delicately tich in sub- 
stance, that it is perfect for making 
pancakes and waffles that are deli- 
cacies. Unlike some fats (drippings 
for instance) this fine salad oil con- 
tributes no taste of its own to mar 
the faintly sweet, delectably “brown” 
pancake-flavor. Cooking with Wes- 
son Oil makes crisp, light, whole- 
some pancakes—wholesome because 
Wesson Oil can be heated hot 
enough to fry i in long before the 
disastrous “burning” point is 
reached. 

Maybe you use one of the nu- 
merous prepared flours. But if you 
prefer to make your own pancake 

and waffle batters, you'll be inter- 
ested to know that Wesson. Oil is 
also ideal for use as shortening in- 
side the pancake and waffle batter. 


Wesson 


Oil 


{ dry, sunshiny, invigorating 


KnOW UIs | . 
(your own | 


1d?” writes Anges C. Laut in ing of | 
| this region in_ her book thea Bor 
| Unknown Southwest.” 


» The states of Toxas, 


with places “which intrigue the tourist’s 
interest. Here are the ‘mysterious remains 
of prehistoric races; creations of Spanish 
explorers and settlers; scenic wonders of 
unsurpassed beauty and grandeur; Indian 
races and craftsmanship. More national 
parks and monuments are established here 
than in any other similar corner of our 
country. The ma, pares are open to winter 
| visitors, who will find travel a pleasure in 
climate. 
‘Attractions of the Southwest are ac- 
cessible either directly or by detours from 
the several transcontinental rail trails 
intersecting these regions. An inviting 
feature of these routes is that each has its 
distinctive scenic and historic points of 
interest. Tourists, therefore, making the 
round trip across the continent by different 
routes will have new experiences each way. 


OVER THE SUNSET TRAIL 


In variety of scenes few steel trails excel 
the Sunset Route of the Southern Pacific 
System, crossing the states of Louisiana, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California 
between. New Orleans and the Pacific 
Coast. It is a trail of infinite variety. 

From the eastern terminus, romantic 
New Orleans (described in the Southern 
Section of these articles), it crosses the 
broad Mississippi, passes then through a 
land of cotton and canebrakes, bayous and 
rivers, with plantation homes peeping out 
from under moss-draped oaks. In Texas 
the scenes change, and cattle ranges and 
cowboys enter the picture. Altitude be- 
comes higher, mesas, buttes, and snow- 
capped peaks replace the plains. At 
Paisano, in western Texas, nearly 1,000 
miles from New Orleans, the Sunset 
Trail’s highest point, 5,082 feet, is passed. 
Through the wonderlands of Southwestern 
New Mexico and southern Arizona the way 
continues to California with its orange 
groves, mountains, seashore, missions, and 
cities, terminating finally at The Golden 
Gate, 2,489 miles.from New Orleans. 

To follow this trail without tarrying 
along the route is to miss much of its 
charm, 

To pass by San Antonio, for instance, is 
to miss seeing the hallowed Alamo, one of 
our country’s shrines of valor. Here was 
written that tragie page of American 
history when one hundred and eighty-two 
Texans. in 1830 faced five thousand 
Mexicans and fell to the last man. Long 
before this struggle for Texas liberty, which 
was won finally, San Antonio had been 
Capital of the Spanish Province, and in its 
Mexican section we may still visit the 
Cathedral of San Fernando, built in 1734, 
and by side trips the Mission of San Jose 
de Aguayo (1720), Mission San Francisco 
dela Espada, San Juan Capistrano and the 
Mission de la Concepcion. Modern San 


Antonio is a city of twenty-one parks, 
beautiful residential districts and com- 
mercial activity. The winter climate is 


enjoyable. 

At El Paso, ‘The Gateway City,” the 
Sunset Route almost touches the Mexican 
border, for at the opposite end of the 
bridge’ crossing the Rio Grande River is 
Juarez, in Mexico, with its varied places of 


New Mexico, © 
| Arizona, Utah, and Colorado are dotted 


begin to appreciate the conve- 


crossing the | 
elevation of 4,586 feet, a Fisae 
ward from El Paso int r 
Arizona, and rejoining the main line 
Tucson. ty : 

Douglas, adjoining Agua Prieta, Mexic 
is in the center of a country replete. 

Indian, Mexican, and American pione 
history, regions made famous by . eronim 
Cochise, Pancho Villa. The city $0 
a plateau four thousand feet fis 
rounded by lofty mountains. Two h ou 
distant by motor is ‘‘ Ryolite Park,” 
wonderland of rocks. Its rock sculptur 
include the face of an Indian, perfect it 
formation, covering a mountain miles in 
length and visible for thirty miles, con 
pletely surrounded by earved rocks in ~ 
images of men, women, animals, bi sa 
mushrooms, and inanimate objects. 

Following the main route from El Paso — 
westward, all tourists who would view 
of the most spectacular scenic spectac 
of the country, detour at Bowie for Global 
and the Apache Trail Trip. From Globe — 
this full day’s absorbing travel experience — 
is enjoyed in motor-cars. It is a natural 
motion picture of cactus forests, brilliantly — 
colored cliffs, dizzy heights, the azure 
waters of a ‘deep lake, the pathway of _ 
prehistoric races, of Coronado and _ hi 
Spaniards, of Indians, and now of thousands 
of American tourists. Luncheon is served 
at the Apache Lodge at the Roosevelt Dam 
which impounds the waters of Roosevelt 
Lake. A short detour discloses the Tonto 
Cliff Dwellings. ..In the afternoon the trip 
is continued to Lookout Point, Cape Horn 
and Canyon Diablo, terminating at Phoenix, 
which city is famous for its climate 
(midwinter average 56 degrees), parks and 
delightful surroundings. 

From Phoenix, the Papago Saguaro 
National Monument, may be visited, 
including the world’s largest collection of 
desert cacti; Castle Hot Springs, the Casa 
Grande National Monument, prehistorie 
relics; irrigation canals and gates, which it 
is believed date to 1200 B.C. 

Between Bowie and Maricopa the main 
line intersects another attractive tourist 
and residential city of Arizona, Tueson, on 
the Santa Cruz River. Tueson’s winter 
climate is dry and balmy and in mid- 
winter her gardens are gay with flora, 
her lawns green and all forms of out-of- 
door recreation available, including golf, 
saddle trips, tennis, and motoring. At 
Raster an Oberammergau is celebrated by 
the Papago Indians. Exeursions from the 
city include the Mission Chureh San Xayier 
del Bae, dating from 1783; the Desert 
Botanical Laboratory: Tucumeari National 
Monument, preserving the ruin of an 
ancient Franciscan Mission (1691); No- 
gales, a city astride the international 
boundary. 

Leaving Arizona, the Sunset Route enters 
California, and the tourist has the option 
of diverging from the main line for the 
Carriso Gorge seenie route to’ San Diego, 
or continuing on to Los Angeles and finally 
to San Francisco by either Coast or 
Central Valley lines. 


THE GOLDEN STATE TRAIL 
From Chicago to California through the 
Southwest, ‘including the Apache Trail, 
Tueson, Phoenix, The Carriso Gorge 


. > 


tio nal) and the Imperial Valley, extends 
e ‘Golden State Route” of the Rock 
sland System. most at its beginning it 
asses through the historic Starved Rock- 
inois _ ‘Valley country. Crossing the 
lississippi River at Rock Island and the 
issourl River at Kansas City it enters the 
‘reat Plains of Kansas, cuts across 
)klahoma and a corner of Texas, thence 
ito Spanish America. At Tucumacari 
© Rock Island Lines join those of the 
outhern Pacifie System, following its rails 
o the coast and from El Paso to California, 
roing over the Sunset Trail already 
escribed. At Yuma, where the Colorado 
itiver is crossed, tourists have the option of 
»roceeding to San Diego through the 
ipectacular scenic wonder of Southern 
Jalifornia, the Carriso Gorge. The Rock 
‘sland System affords also direct com- 
raunication with the Denver-Colorado 
Springs region of the Rockies, with 
chrough service this way to the Pacific 
Soast via Salt Lake City and Ogden. 


_ FOLLOWING THE SANTA FE TRAIL 


~The Santa Fe route between Chicago, 
Los Angeles or San Francisco crosses three 

eat rivers, traverses the Navajo and 

opi Indian Country, reaches scenic 
wonders of stupendous grandeur, follows 
for many miles historie pioneer trails and 
introduces its travelers to remains of pre- 
historie civilization. 

After leaving Chicago the fertile agri- 
cultural lands of Illinois border the steel 
pathway. At Fort Madison the Missis- 
sippi River is crossed and at Sibley, in 
northern Missouri, the Missouri River. 

Twenty-five miles beyond is Kansas 
City, the metropolis of the Missouri 
Valley, and the second largest rail center of 
the country. Its six-million-dollar station, 
impressive war memorial, superb park 
system and business districts offer stop- 
over inducements. 

The present great city began its existence 
as historic Westport Landing, in 1848 the 
eastern terminus of the Santa Fé pioneer 
trail. From Kansas City the railway now 
parallels this pathway over which the 
covered wagon trains labored. 

At La Junta the Santa Fé’s line north- 
ward to Colorado Springs-Denver region 
provides a detour to this Rocky Mountain 
playground. 

The main line continues on, entering the 
mountains, crossing the Raton Pass to Las 
Vegas, commercial metropolis of northern 
New Mexico. 

Passing onward, at Rowe may be visited 
the partially restored ruins of the Pecos 
Chureb, built in 1617, and said to be the 
most ancient church in America. _ Near by 
are the ruins of the Indian pueblo, Cicuyé, 
which dates back to the Coronado era, and 
was once the largest settlement of New 
Mexico. 

At Lamy a digression should be made to 
the ancient city of Santa Fé, once the 
capital of Spanish America and gateway 
to Mexico and California. Here stands the 
Palace occupied by Spanish Governors two 
centuries ago. Near by are some of our 
oldest cliff ruins, the Canyon of the Rio 
Tesuque with its famous Bishop’s Lodge, 
Frijoles Canyon containing a wonderful 
ruin, the Indian pueblo of Taos, ete. 
Santa Fé is also the terminus of a branch 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
System from Salida on its main route. 

After leaving Lamy the route follows 
the Apache Canyon, which has witnessed 
battles of two wars. 

Through the Valley of the Rio Grande, 
with colorful Indians selling their handi- 
work at various stations, the main route 
continues to Albuquerque, commercial 
eenter, a famous health resort on account 
of its dry, sunshiny climate and a favorite 
tourist town. Many interesting places are 
to be visited from here. 

Travelers over the Santa Fé route may 
break the journey by leaving the train at 
Las Vegas, there boarding motor coaches 
for a three days’ personally conducted trip, 
including Indian pueblos, prehistoric 
dwellings, and designated The Indian 


Eclipse Machine Company, Hoboken, N. J. 
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DIX DRIV 


- THE electric starting system of a large ma- 
jority of the world’s motor cars, the Eclipse 
Bendix Drive is giving ease and certainty of 
starting under all conditions. Eclipse starter- 
drives, in their several variations, are simple, 
sturdy and effective — insure maximum speed, 
convenience and dependability in starting any 
gas engine. Throughout the world, “Eclipse at 
Elmira” is known as an authority on starter- 
drives, and its products accepted as standard. 


“The Mechanical Hand That Cranks Your Car’ 


The Eclipse Bendix Drive is standard equipment on a large majority of 
the world’s automobiles—and is the form you probably know best of the 
Eclipse products used in starting gasoline engines. Itis the automatic con- 
necting link between your electric starting motor and the engine of your 
automobile—a “mechanical hand” that takes hold of the fly-wheel, cranks 
it, and then lets go. Eclipse also starts— 


\ Trucks 
ON Buses Coast Guard Vessels Fire Apparatus 


\y Tractors Gasoline Rail Cars Ambulances 


~~ me el 
a 
ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Elmira, N.Y. 


Motor Boats Cruisers 


Taxicabs, too, rely on the 
Eclipse Bendix Drive for 
the necessary quick start 
i and “get-away.” 


Eclipse Machine Company, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


WINTER PLAYGROUNDS 


Continued 


by SEA 


15-day Voyages via 
Havana and Panama 


Go to California via the fast, water route. 
Enjoy the luxuries and entertainment of 
pleasant days on splendid steamers with 
the added attractions of sightseeing at 
ports of call. 


Route: New York, Havana, PanamaCanal 
(Balboa), San Diego, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco. Fortnightly sailings: 
MANCHURIA MONGOLIA 
FINLAND : 
Ocean liners, over 22,000 tons 
displacement. 
Largest, fastest ships 
in Coast-to-Coast service 


Rates: $250 Ist Class, $1§@ 2nd Cabin 
$125 Tourist Cabin, $100 Third Cabin 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 
international Mercantile Marine Company 
No, 1 Broadway, New York City; 
our offices elsewhere or authorized 


S.S. and R.R. agents. 


(ghaost OCU Seve 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 
becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


Maya Temple, Near Kobes 


$750 


Japan, China, Manila 
and return 
THE supreme winter playgrounds 
are in the Orient. Visit Honolulu, 


Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong and Manila. 


Adventure in these strange lands of 


rarest charm. And enrouteenjoy the 
comfort of palatial President Liners, | 
broad of beam, steady and comfort- | 
able. Outside rooms with beds, not 
berths. Luxurious public rooms. | 
Spacious decks. 

A cuisine that has won the highest | 
praise of world travelers. 

From Manila continue Round the | 
World. Youmay completely circuit 
the globe for as little as $1250 in- 
cluding meals and first cabin ac- 
commodations aboard ship. | 


Complete information from any 
ticket or tourist agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco | 
604 Fifth Avenue, New York 
25 Broadway, New York 


as cee), | 


i 
Detour. Tourists making this tour of 
Pueblo land rejoin the trainat Albuquerque. 

From Laguna side trips lead to intensely 
interesting sights. Three miles distant is 
the pueblo San Jose de la Laguna, founded 
in 1699 and inhabited by more than one 
thousand Indians. Twelve miles south- 
ward lies the ‘‘Sky City” of Acoma, an 
Indian pueblo atop a 400-foot-high Mesa, 
founded in prehistoric ages and conquered 
by the Spaniards after three days’ battle in 
1599. On the way to Acoma The En- 
chanted Mesa is passed. 

From Gallup trips lead to the Great 
Zuni Indian Pueblo and to the Chaco 
Canyon National Monument. From here 
the exquisitely colored Canyon de Chelly, 
with ancient cliff-dwellings, may be reached. 
And from Adamana may be visited the 
Painted Desert and Petrified Forest. At 
Flagstaff the San Francisco peaks come 
into view, and from here may be visited 
the cliff ruins at the!Walnut Canyon. 

Sixty-four miles northward of Williams 
the Santa Fé’s branch leads to El Tovar at 
the brink of the Grand Canyon, here 
thirteen miles wide and a mile deep. 

“The Grand Canyon,” says Robert 
Sterling Yard in ‘“‘The Book of The 
National Parks,” ‘‘is not of America but of 
the world. Like the Desert of Sahara and 
the monster group of the Himalayas, it is so 
entirely the greatest example of its kind 
that it refuses limits. This is true of it also 
as a spectacle; far truer, in fact, for, if it is 
possible to compare things so dissimilar, in 
this respect certainly it will lead all others. 
None see it without being deeply moved— 
all to silence, some even to tears. It is 
charged to the rim with emotion.” 

Continuing on toward California, another 
division of the Santa Fé diverges at Ash 
Fork for Salt River resorts and for Phoenix. 
At Needles, the third great river, the 
Colorado, is crossed and the winter visitor 
enters the realm of California. Desert 
cacti flash past; the Cajon Pass (through 
which the old Spanish Trail made its way 
into California), is scaled; the Santa Ana 
and San Gabriel valleys are dipt into, and 
we may reach Los Angeles or San Diego. 
Continuing northward through the Great 
Valley of California, we reach, finally, San 
Francisco. 

Other steel highways to the Southwest’ 
include the Missouri Pacifie System from 
St. Louis or Memphis in conjunction with 
the Texas and Pacific, International and 
Great Northern and Gulf Coast lines, 
providing routes to El Paso, Laredo (with 
connections with the Mexican National 
System for points in Mexico) and the 
Texas Gulf Coast. Direct service to Hot 
Springs National Park, Arkansas, is pro- 
vided by the Rock Island System. Another 
route to this resort and also transconti- 
nental service from Memphis, St. Louis 
and Kansas City to the Denver-Colorado 
Springs region and California in econ- 
junction with the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western and Western Pacifie is provided 
by the Missouri Pacific System. 


TO CALIFORNIA BY THE CENTRAL 
ROUTES 


We have followed the trails of Spaniards 
and pioneers through the Southwest. 
Other pioneers toiled westward along the 
winding valley of the Platte. Some 
turned northwest to blaze the way to the 
Oregon Country. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


Others fought their way over two creat 
mountain chains, and finally emerging from 
the American River Canyon, halted at the 
Golden Gate. This latter ‘Path of 
Kmpire’’ we may now follow by one of the 
Central routes to California—the Overland 
Route of the Union Paeifie System in 
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SOUTH SEAS— 


Islands of Romance = 
Oceanic Tours — be 
Hawaii > 
Samoa 
Fiji 
Australia 


$5 65 First-class, round trip. Takes you to all 

of the South Seasin oneromantictour. 
Seven wonder weeks, Other tours to suit your 
time and purse. Ask any tourist agency or write 
for free illustrated Booklet “C-2.” 


Regular Sailings from San Francisco 


OCEANIC 


i SHIP COMPANY 
Matson Navigation Co. Managing Agente 
215 Market Street, San Francisco 
Los Angeles, 510 W. 6th St.—New York, 50 


E. 42nd St.— Chicago, 140 So. Dearborn St. 
Seattle, 814 Second Ave. 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By CuNARD-ANCHOR LINES new oil burners at 
rates including hotels, guides, drives and fees. 


121 days $1,250 to $2,900 


ROUND THE WORLD 


S. S. “‘ California’’ sailing Jan. 19 

~ 7th Cruise; 19 Days Japan-China, Option 

17 Days India, Palestine and Greece, Etc. 
Europe stopovers in Springtime, 


62 Days $600 to $1,700 


MEDITERRANEAN 


S. S. ‘Transylvania ’’ sailing Jan. 29 
{23rd Cruise; 15 Days Palestine and Egypt, 
Spain (Madrid—Cordova—Granada), ete. 


3rd Norway-Mediterranean Cruise 
July 2; 52 Days, $600 to $1300 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidze., N. Y. 
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| HE great social, recreational and 


sports center of Florida’s scenic 
East Coast. Golf—Tennis—Fish- 
ing— Motor Racing — Dancing— 
Riding—Swimming. Warm, sunny 
weather. Bracing air. Amuse- 
ments, entertainments and social 
events. Plenty of room, reasonable 
rates. Send for guaranteed list. 

Address Room 82 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
O Send Literature 


DI Imery 


HAWAII 


pl fee this Christmas magically 
different! Spend it in the en- 
chanted isles of Hawaii where every con- 
dition is ideal for rest or play. Sail over 
the southern route direé& from Los An- 
geles... frequent sailings on giant liners. 
One way $90 up. 3 weeks inclusive 
tours $278.50 up. 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 


517 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
505 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
140 S. Dearborn St., 23-12 += Chicago, Iil. 
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s “‘Ogden Route.” 

ong this steel highway are scenes 
scent of the West’s early drama, 
» its natural features are prairies, 
tains, lakes, rivers, streams, canyons. 
beginning is at Chicago, the great 
ring house of transcontinental traffic. 
y-nine railways, including twenty- 
ur major systems, converge at this 
ropolis. Chicago is not only a great 
ul center therefore, but owing to its 
lunicipal attractions a favorite tourist 
stop-over point. More than 4,900 acres of 
parks, hundreds of miles of boulevards, 
nposing public buildings, attractive shops, 
theaters and hotels furnish entertainment 
for throngs of travelers throughout the 


ar. 
j Ss Chicago and Omaha the route 
ms over the Chicago and Northwestern 


Clinton erossing the Mississippi River at 


‘Clinton, Iowa, the Missouri at Council 
Bluffs. 

__ After leaving Omaha, the Metropolis of 
Nebraska, the Union Pacifie System 
-eontinues along the Overland Trail,through 
the Platte Valley, thence into the Rockies. 
As with other transcontinental routes, 
numerous side trips attract the traveler. 

At Cheyenne, of frontier fame, we may 

diverge to the Pike’s Peak region. 
- Denver, “The Mile High City,” is the 
eapital of Roeky Mountainland. ‘‘No 
town that I know of in all the world has 
such a panorama of perpetual beauty 
spread before it,’’ wrote Samuel Bowles, 
the great editor, years ago. To-day you 
may climb to the roof of one of Denver’s 
many sky-serapers, or stand in one of her 
parks and gaze in wonder at 200 miles of 
mountains with Gray’s and Long’s Peaks 
on the north and the great summit of 
Pike’s Peak towering southward. Denver 
is the gateway to twelve national parks and 
thirty-two national monuments. Within 
her city limits are mountain parks with 
many miles of motor parkways. At one of 
these parks on Gennessee Mountain the 
Roeky Mountain Ski Club has its head- 
quarters. Denver is one of the nation’s 
rail hubs, being on the Burlington, Union 
Pacific, Rock Island, Sante Fé, Colorado 
& Southern, Denver & Rio Grande Western 
and the Denver & Salt Lake. 

Seventy-five miles southward from Den- 
ver is another favorite stop-over point, 
Colorado Springs, with its neighbor, 
Manitou, over which towers Pike’s Peak. 
Among the scenic wonders are the Garden 
of the Gods, Glen Eyrie, Ute Pass, Rain- 
bow Falls, Williams Canyon Cave of the 
Winds and Crystal Park. Colorado Springs 
is accessible by the Rock Island; Colorado 
& Southern; Denver & Rio Grande Western 
and Santa Fé Systems. 

Resuming the Overland Trail from 
Cheyenne westward, the Continental Divide 
is crossed in Wyoming, and at Granger the 
Union Pacific line to Oregon diverges, 
following for many miles the Oregon Trail 
of old. West of Granger, the Echo and 
Weber Canyons are traversed to Ogden. 
Here is another divergence in the main 
route to California, and thirty-seven miles 
south another point of tourist interest. 

Salt Lake City, nestling in a mountain- 
lined valley, is situated nearly a mile above 
sea-level, in the heart of the Rockies. 

Its streets being perfectly straight, with 
a width of 132 feet, Salt Lake City, altho 
having a population of about 150,000, is one 
of the few American cities free from serious 
traffic congestion. Javed 

The city is full of historic interest. 
Temple Square holds the ‘‘ Mormon” 
Temple, the Tabernacle, Bureau of In- 
formation, Sea Gull Monument, Assembly 
Hall, and the earliest house built in Utah. 

Salt Lake’s climate is mild in winter, the 
temperature rarely going to extreme cold, 
tho there is always sufficient amount of snow 
for winter sports, including skiing, skating, 
and tobogganing. 

Southwestward from Salt Lake City, the 
Union Pacific’s route to Southern Califor- 
nia leads finally to Los Angeles. 

If no detour is made at Ogden the 
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» COLORADO SPRINGS 
where health, sunshine axa 


Gorgeous scenery 


await the health seeker 
.. and home seeker 


M™ than 300 days of healing 


sunshine, mild winters, cool 
summers, dry, clear air, gorgeous 
mountain scenery and all-year 
recreational features are attracting 


to Colorado Springs and Manitou tx. g. jackson, Secretary 
Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce 

: 503 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
manent residents, as well as those Please send 
Springs as follows: 
A Health Resort 
A Permanent ResidenceL) Sanatoria 


a rapidly increasing number of per- 


who seek recovery from tubercu- 
losis, throat and bronchial troubles. 


0 Farming 


Here in the Pikes Peak region is 
the ideal spot to retire and build a 


home, to engage in business or 
ranching, as well as to enjoy year- 
round golf,mountain hiking, motor- 
ing, fishing and horseback riding. 


For further information, fill out this coupon 
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information regarding Colorado 1 
1 


1 A Temporary Residence u 


T 
_O Educational Advantages 1 


COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Railroads grant stopovers and side trips en route on transcontinental tickets. 


Le Francais 


e French 


est beaucoup plus facilea 


is much more easy to 
prononcer que Vanglais 
pronounce than the English 


The benefits you derive from ability to speak and read French 
are many. For French is a universal language, second in impor- 
tance only to English. Fortified with both, you can travel the 
seven seas and be understood everywhere. Business and social 
doors will open to you. 


And there’s the great commercial expansion of our own country 
to consider—trade with Europe, the Far East and South America 
forging ahead with magic strides—Uncle Sam’s manufacturing, 
exporting, banking, advertising and selling taking first place 
throughout the world—unlimited openings for all who seek the 
higher incomes of foreign trade—at home or abroad. 


Learning French in a few weeks right in your home during 
daily spare minutes by the Language Phone Method is so simple 
and enjoyable that you are simply astonished. 


American colleges have endorsed it as the superior method 
because it is the natural way——as children learn to speak the 
mother language like little troupers—by listening and imitating, 
not by first studying sleepy grammars and dictionaries and 
attempting translations. The Language Phone Method is doubly 
superior because it supplies what is absolutely 
essential—the exact accent, pronunciation and 
phrase intonation of the cultured French profes 
sor’s voice that will work twenty-four hours daily 


“Yes, France is a beautiful, in- 
teresting country, but half the 
pleasure was lost because we 
couldn't correctly speak and read 
the language. Take our trip from 
Paris to Versailles—directing the 
taxi driver, making railway officials 
understand, trying to learn the 
story of the palace and fountains— 
making a spectacle of our school- 
book French and falling back on 
interpreters. Same in _ hotels, 
cafés and shops. NEVER AGAIN 
a trip abroad until we iearn that 
language so the natives can under- 
stand us. That’s why we are sub- 
scribing for the Language Phone 
Method.”’ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Hess Building, New York City 


if you wish. German, Spanish, and Italian also Please mail me, without obligation, the free 
taught by this same self-correcting method. book, “Listening in on the Language Phone, 
illustrated from life and telling how I can obtain 
Cap’ x + iad ¢ ai 2 for free trial a complete outfit of the Language Phone 
Can’t learn alone at home: Just mail the Method for French, German, Spanish, or Italian. 
coupon and the proposed free week of Language 
Phone demonstration will speak for itself and ae Dept. 1003 
convince YOU. 
Address.... 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers City: State 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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_ Gentlemen... 
and ladies, too! 


Mennen 
for Men 


Christmas 


Gift Box 


with the new Improved Lather Brush 


Attractively 
: Packaged 

CONTENTS Ped 
4 Mennen Lather Brush (value). ..... $4.00 
1 Mennen Shaving Cream (special size) . 25 
i MennearSkin’ Balm tse nesiees -50 
1 Mennen TalcumforMen......... AE) 
Actual Value $5.00 
Special Price 2.50 


For every man on your Christmas list! 
Here’sanassortmentof shaving delights 
that makesa real ap- 
peal to his luxury- 
loving heart. 

The Lather Brush 
is therea/ thing—the 
finequality kind that 
he’s always wanted. 
Finest uadyed hair 
and bristles—the 
equal ofany that you 
can buy for $4.00 
to$5.00. Guaranteed, 
; And the famous 
\ j Mennen trio—Shaving 
Cream, Skin Balm and 
Talcum for Men—will 
give him the finest 
shaving treat he ever 
experienced. 

It’s a gift that is a 
real bargain...and how 
it rings the bell! At 
your favoritestore. Get 
yours zow—before the 
supply is exhausted. 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
STERIVZED 


& wc ae) 


The Brush alone is 
worth $4.00 to $5.00 


Pure, undyed hair 
and bristle. Set in 
hard rubber. Steril- 
ized. Sturdy, easy- 
grip handle, stands 
where it’s put. A 
real lather builder, 


GUARANTEED 


° 
bene 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 
Newark, New Jersey 
The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 
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_garded winter as 


| holiday. 


WINTER PLAYGROUNDS 


Continued. 


California-bound traveler will continue on 
over the Great Salt Lake by the famous 
Lucin Cut-off, surmount the Sierras at an 
altitude of 7,000 feet and descend to 
California through the American River 
Canyon passing Sacramento, which was 
Sutter’s Fort of the Gold Rush days, en 
route to the Oakland Ferry for the trip 
across the Bay to San Francisco. 


THE ROYAL GORGE—FEATHER RIVER 
CANYON ROUTE 


Another central route to California, re- 
plete with scenic attractions, is that which 
leaves St. Louis by the Missouri Pacific 
System, or Chicago by the Burlington 
Route, continuing over either system to 
Denver, thence to San Francisco by the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western and Western 
Pacific. From Denver this route extends to 
Colorado Springs, headquarters of the 
Pike’s Peak region, thence into the heart of 
the Rockies, through the Royal Gorge, to 
Salida, where a branch runs directly south 
to Santa Fé. Beyond Salida the route is 
over the Continental Divide by Tennessee 
Pass, through the Eagle River and Colo- 
rado River canyons, past magnificent 
panoramic views of the Wasatch Moun- 
tains to Salt Lake City. Thence by the 
Western Pacific System the pathway is 
across the salt beds and through the 
Sierras by the impressive Feather River 
Canyon, terminating at Oakland with ferry 
to San Francisco. 

Elsewhere we give a complete table of 
transcontinental routes, including an out- 
line of the varied attractions of the northern 
rail pathways across the country. 


CALIFORNIA FOR THE WINTER 
VISITOR 

California’s appeal to the winter visitor 
is this year augmented by the new sixty- 
three-hour train service from Chicago and 
by the opening of a new all-year highway 
into the Yosemite Valley, which for the 
first time makes that scenic masterpiece 
easily accessible by automobile all winter 
long. 

To leave winter-blooming roses and warm 
sunshine after lunching in San Francisco 
and to dine late that evening in the heart of 
the Sierra, with Yosemite’s majestic preci- 
pices rearing snowy walls all about one, is 
the experience made possible by the new 
road, which penetrates the foot-hills at 
easy grades and avoids the winter snow- 
line that closes older roads into the Valley. 

California connoisseurs have long re- 
the best time to see 
Yosemite, and their childish delight in the 
novelty of snow will be shared by the East- 
erner after a few weeks in the warm sun- 
shine and amid the flower-gardens of the 
Coastal and Valley towns. The new high- 
way brings Yosemite within 208 easy miles 
of San Francisco and 3875 miles of Los 
Angeles. 

The Yosemite trip is, of course, only a fil- 
lip to California’s standby winter attrac- 
tions—eglorious sunshine, gardens, orchards 
and hillsides at their best, and always 
a stimulating and vividly colored panorama 
of mountain and sea. From the redwood 
country north of San Francisco to San 
Diego it is the blue and mysterious moun- 


tains, Imminent yet remote, walling in 
towns and eoming right dewn to the 


friendly blue sea, that give California land- 
seapes their tonie variety. Along with the 
clear air they are responsible for the wide 
horizons and pulse-quickening vistas that 
exhilarate participants in a California 


Of late years California has had another 
appeal. It is perhaps the only semitropical 
land available to Americans in search of 
winter comfort where you can wateh 
a lusty new civilization developing before 
your eyes. Organized now as always for 


| the comfort and diversion of tourists, Cali- 


| fornia’s chief cities are by no 
| dependent on tourists. They have 1 


to value them less as tourists than as fu 
citizens and community-builders. S 
statistician has figured that sixty per « 
of all who visit California eventually 
come residents. The American is a 
loafer, a poor idler, even a poor p 
unless he can give an edge to his play 
turning a hand each day to something m 
constructive. And California makes 
greatest appeal to many, not as a 
merely of play, but of opportunity. 
roster of those who have come to pla; 
rest and who have found themselves wi 
a year or two participants in the up-b 
ing of a great new society on the Pae 
would contain the names of many of the 
State’s leading citizens. a) 

In California, one can spend a season in 
or near a metropolitan community of mo: 
than a million population, with all the 
winter advantages of a large eastern city 
plus the comforts and outdoor delights of 
a semitropical playground. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles have excellent symphony 
orchestras. Each has its own producing 
theaters, where New York successes of this 
year’s vintage are excellently cast and 
staged a few months after their Broadway 
openings. 

What is true of the theater and music is 
true of shops, restaurants, hotels, every 
aspect of metropolitan life. A winter in 
California does not mean simply idling amid 
the unemployed rich, the elderly, the in- 
valid, and the retired. It means a stimulat- 
ing season in a buoyant and strenuous 
young society, plus the scenie and climatie¢ 
attractions of the French or Italian Riviera. 

In San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia has two great centers of population 
that are also centers of interest for travelers 
and residents alike. The visitor is urged to 
make one or the other his first objective, 
to spend a week or two scouting out its 
neighboring attractions, and then to move 
on to the other and repeat the process 
before settling for the season. By this 
procedure he will avoid a common experi- 
ence of those who remain in one community 
for the season, leaving only a few hurried 
days for the rest of the State—the experi- 
ence of finding something in those last days 
that appeals to them and arouses regret 
that they did not know of it earlier, when 
there was time to spare for its enjoyment. 
Los Angeles and San Franciseo are nearly 
500 miles apart, but the railroad rates are 
so fixt that a round-trip ticket from the 
Kast may be used to visit both cities with- 
out additional cost and with liberal stop- 
overs. Thus one can enter the State by the 
San Francisco route and leave it by the Los 
Angeles route, or vice versa, at the eost for 
transportation of a round-trip ticket to 
either city. 

Semitropical winter climate is a boon 
enjoyed equally by both the Los Angeles 
and San Francisco districts. Proximity to 
the Pacific, with its warm eastward-drifting 
air currents, is responsible for the climate, 
rather than latitude, and it is a curious faet 
that the first oranges to reach Eastern 
markets come from Oroville, 150 miles 
north of San Francisco, in the Sacramento 
Valley. Winter temperatures are slightly 
higher in Southern California, and the rain- 
fall is less. But warm, sunshiny days, 
blooming roses and outdoor sports are the 
winter normal for both regions. The 
phrase, ‘‘rainy season,’”’ as applied to a 
California winter, is misleading; weather 
bureau averages for thirty-six years show 
that Los Angeles and San Francisco have 
less rain in January, their wettest month, 
than New York gets in July or August. 

San Francisco is the gateway to that 
older part of California which began with 
the Spanish, but came to life with the gold 
rush of 1849. Itself a glamourous city, 
always interesting to travelers as seaport 
and Pacifie metropolis, San Francisco has 
begun in recent years to organize itself as 
a tourist center and thus reap greater bene- 
fit from its nearness to such scenie glories 
as Yosemite, the giant redwoods, the high 
Sierra, and the Monterey Peninsula. San 
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f a7 been for seventy-five : : 


uilt nips rococo palaces on Nob ‘Hill, 
Here came cattle and lumber and sheep 
barons, and railroad builders, and sugar 

jlanters from the Islands, hungry for: 


hei dren. Wealth has poured in 
luring all the lively decades since 1849, 
astly augmented of late as wheat. and 
|grazing land gave way to fruit orchards, 
and gold-mining to oil-production, and 
Yankee clippers to round-the-world liners. 
With the wealth came picturesque and 
dominant men of a curiously salty and 
prion easte. They got what they 
anted, a theater starred with names like 
arrett, MeCullough, Belaseo, Warfield; 
taurants and hotels of a Parisian ex- 
eellence; shops that from the first had to 
mpete with New York and Paris for the 
avor of restless wives and daughters of 
nanza kings; universities in the suburbs 
of Ae and Sianioed that Sabisoadly 


ar ets ae Cheer 


~ Shroughout the Year — 


excellent kn de ae ; d fe : eu 
__San Francisco’s picturesque setting, on ~an Or y Cars to COMC 

high hills at the tip of a peninsula, sur- ae ‘ 
rounded by blue salt water on three sides, 
its vast bay rimmed by green hills and 
mountains, is itself a surprize and a delight 


%i/N the home that boasts a 


‘to the unsuspecting traveler. Physically it 
ranks among California’s major scenic 
attractions. Its hills offer breath-taking 
vistas of blue water and distant mounta‘ns. 
Whether seen from one of the great hotels 
or apartment houses crowning its hills or 
from a ferry-boat on the Bay, the city’s 
aspect has an Arabian Nights quality that 
sets it apart from any other city in the 


g| Synchrophase, the happiness of 
Cis-sscd Christmas does not die with the 
Yule log embers. The reception is so 
satisfying, because so clear and true 
to voice or instrument, that it brings 


daily happiness throughout the year. 


world, and starts travelers to talking of 
Naples, Sydney, or Rio. Chinatown is at 
its best in winter-time, with a unique New 
Year celebration during February and 
shops filled with fresh wares and fabrics 
from the Orient. 

From San Francisco one most easily 
reaches Yosemite Valley, which lies due 
east in the Sierra; the giant redwoods, 
which begin just north and south of the 
Bay; the Bret Harte country of the Sierra 
foothills; the wine-grape country in neigh- 
boring Napa and Sonoma counties; and the 
Monterey Peninsula, three hours and a half 
to the south. The fame of Monterey, 


This unusually superior reception is 
due mainly to the Co/ortone, an ex- 
clusive Grebe development which 
enables you to control the tone quality 
of reception irrespective of the loud 
speaker’s characteristics. Then the 
Binocular Coils bring in the station 
you want and exclude the others; 
while the S-L-F' Condensers make 


Pebble Beach and Carmel is increasing as o~ ‘ , nS 
the home of writers, artists and millionaire me /. 3 StaHon selection easy by preventing 
sportsmen. With many others they enjoy ft eae their crowding. 

one of the finest bits of coast in the world. | », ee eg é 

California architects are doing their most \ ee SY As ]| These and other exclusive Grebe fea- 
interesting work here in developing the \ JN 877) y 

Spanish colonial, with the new Del Monte — ae tures make the Synchrophase the 


hotel as a conspicuous example. You leave 


San Francisco at three in the afternoon and ou Christ « a5 .8 ft Pat, EXE Bice 


are at the famous Del Monte for dinner at Colovtone Boe 
6:30. Or you drive over concrete high- Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ee ce ee 2, ee explains 
ways through beautiful country—past two paves mow 2 ertsel iol .. ; re i a oe ae en have your 
old missions, in about four hours. EeRdeaer BE MGS Dud CSOT GOTMORNL ALG 82 OU aso eee 

San Francisco is rich in suburbs and quiet speaker. pare Grebe reception with that of - 
retreats for those who don’t like urban life. other sets. 


Berkeley and Palo Alto, seats respectively 
of the University of California and of 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. 


Leland Stanford, are charming residence 109 West 57th St., New York 

towns, and there are a score of valley and \ a Wecteon “Branch 4 ee 
foothill communities near the city well a. h pee 443-So tSan bedrest. Los Angeles, Cal. Od 
supplied with attractive inns. Wii ais. SBA Fabtary: Richincnd Hill, N,,3 : 


For Southern California Los Angeles is ) 
the hub and metropolis from w hich con- WHE |) bk N IT (| 
erete roads and electric trains radiate out to Py \ 
a score of fascinating resorts. The city 
itself is unique for its phenomenally rapid Binocular Coils @ RE B 
growth, its population having doubled in Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 
less than ten years, and now exceeding one bring in the desired 
million. Once a leisure ly and sprawling station; prevent others 

from interfering 

resort town, it has become a bustling busi- 
ness center with excellent shops ban 
restaurants, imposing hotels, and an urban 
life in which the cee of the Mid-West and BRAD EU MARIS REG U.S a tee rE 


of the glamourous movies blend most div« ee 
ingly. Of recent years the city has made This Company Lath Ry All Grebe appa- 
great strides in developing such cult ural ; ownsand operates ratus is covered 


a) tent r t- 
resources as a splendid symphony orchestra, Paes byes She sTRAC anh by patents eran 
art schools and galleries, and the remark- 
able Hollywood Bowl concerts. 


Los Angeles lies on a plateau between 


and WBOQ. ed and pending. 
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an ALBRIGHT RUB- 
BERSET, you guarantee 
him a quarter of a cen- 
tury of pleasant shaving 
—a gift any man will 
appreciate! Givehimthat kind this year. Make 
it as modest or as costly as you please— 
whether you pay 25cor$25 foran ALBRIGHT 
RUBBERSET, we guarantee its bristles won’t 
come out, because they are everlastingly held 
in a grip of hard vulcanized rubber. The name 
ALBRIGHT RUBBERSET on the handle is 
. your protection against imitators. Look for it! 


Made and guaranteed by the inventors of the 
method of gripping bristles in hard rubber. 


ALCBRIGHT 


RUBBERSET 


SHAVING BRUSH 
RUBBERSET CO., NEWARK, N. J. 


JorNsons FoorS, Ap 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC: 


ON TIRED, TENDER, SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 
25 CENTS — ALL DRUGGISTS 


Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


JX CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

Eating for Health and Efficiency ”’ has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
ot while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician, 
Name and address on ecard will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU . 


SUITE VC-—68 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


SIA 2CVPE 


American made 
Binocular 


AN IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


for any relative or 
friend who loves out- 
door life—who sails, 
hunts, hikes, fishes 
motors, or enjoys bird 
study. Unexcelled for 
movie fans or theater- 
goers Magnifies six 
Brings indistinct, distant objects close and makes 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we 


——» 


times. 
everything clear 
will be glad to send Biascope, in genuine Jeather case, post- 


paid. Literature free 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
816 Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


Money back guarantee. 
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the mountains and the sea—mountains of 
an imposing height, which rise just back of 
the suburb of Pasadena, a sea washing 
broad beaches easily reached by motor or 
electric train at any one of half a dozen 
seashore towns equipped with every 
facility for the comfort and amusement of 
the tourist. To the east and southeast of 
Los Angeles stretch the orange and lemon 
groves, with rose-vines in bloom on the 
fences bordering the concrete roads, and 
snow-peaks rising above the deep olive- 
green of the orchards. In the heart of the 
orange belt lies Redlands, San Bernardino, 
Pomona, and Riverside, with its famous 
Glenwood Inn. 

Pasadena ‘‘The Rose City,” only twelve 
miles northeast of Los Angeles, is a 
beautiful city of 70,000. It has a setting 
of majestic mountains, a famous com- 
munity theater, many homes that are show- 
places, and a church and home life seem- 
ingly untouched by the age of jazz. The 
hotels are among the most palatial in the 
State, and throngs attend the Pasadena 
Tournament of Roses, held on New Year’s 
day of each year. Long Beach, twenty 
miles southwest of Los Angeles, is another 
home city. With a population of more 
than 100,000, it has a fine ocean beach to 
compensate it for Pasadena’s mountains, 
while its erstwhile residence districts have 
yielded many millions in recent years in 
oil. Hollywood, now an integral part of 
Los Angeles, is reached in fifty minutes by 
street-car. The life of the movies goes on 
there side by side with the familiar home- 
life of sedate, well-to-do Americans. 

One hundred and twenty miles south of 
Los Angeles is San Diego, a city of 100,000 
in its own right, with a beautiful bay and 
two almost perfect beaches. Its Balboa 
Park blends natural and architectural 
beauties with entrancing effect, the build- 
ings being a heritage from the 1915 
exposition. San Diego’s climate is well- 
nigh perfect. Distant a short motor-trip 
lies the international boundary and the 
lively if questionable attractions of Tia 
Juana. San Diego itself is a thoroughly 
American city, with , excellent schools, 
beautiful homes and thriving churches. 
The Navy maintains there a large aviation 
field, a submarine and destroyer base, and 
a naval training-school. Across the Bay, 
occupying a narrow peninsula, is Coronado 

3each, a social center and headquarters for 
winter sports and recreation, including 
tennis, polo and bathing. 

Santa Barbara lies 100 miles north of 
Los Angeles, where the coast line turns and 
runs oast and west and the mainland is 
protected by the Santa Barbara islands. 
It is like a bit of old Spain, set down on a 
curving coast-line with the high and very 
beautiful Santa Ynez mountains rising 
right from the town. An interesting use 
of Spanish colonial architecture has added 
to the town’s great charm. Santa Barbara 
and Monterey (250 miles further to the 
north) retain more of the old Spanish 
flavor than any other places in California. 


Montecito, a suburb, has many of the 
finest country estates in America. For 
diversion at Santa Barbara there are, 


besides the golf, tennis and polo to be 
found at all California resorts, fishing in 
launches in the quiet channel, excursions to 
the wild mountainous islands off the coast, 
trail-riding on horseback, or motoring 
over the famous foothills drives. Santa 
Barbara has a successful eommunity arts 
movement, with stimulating art exhibitions 
and good productions of modern plays in a 
beautiful theater. 

Seattered up and down the Coast are the 
old Missions. The oldest is at San Diego 
and the next oldest on the Monterey 
Peninsula at Carmel. Sar. Gabriel is situated 
only fifteen miles east of Los Angeles, while 
St. Francis of Assisi lies in the heart of San 
Francisco. The largest and one of the 
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tions or executive accounting // 
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up. Our training is super- . 
vised by Wm. B. Castenholz, A. M., This Book 
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Laughs From Jewish Lore 


By JACOB RICHMAN 


XAMPLES of the best anecdotes and humorous 

folk-tales which the Jewish people have created 

_, in three thousand year nly collection 

of its sort in the English 1 S. Parkes 

Cadman, D.D., says: “A and unique 
production, presenting the li a 


hter of Hebrew 
wisdom as well as the modern developments of that 


er 


£ 


slcome oif 7 - ~ ~+ ho 
welcome gift of I or. I commend it to all who wish 
to enjoy the fun-provoking proclivities of our brethren 
of Israel. 
r2mo. Cloth. 307 pages. $2.00 net; $2.14 post-paid 
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famous of the old missions is the 
Barbara Mission, established i 
86. These interesting monuments to the 
hteenth-century padres may be reached 
h ease and comfort on concrete motor 


ads. 
Through the heart of California stretches 
he Great Central Valley, including many 
of California’s most fruitful agricultural 
gions, and panoramic mountain views. 
umerous cities claim individual interest. 
Sacramento, which began its pioneer 
istence in 1839 as the site of Captain 
tter’s Fort, is a thriving modern city 
and the capital of the State. Stoekton 
cand Fresno are centers for California’s 
rvast acreages of vineyards and orchards, 
rwhile Bakersfield is headquarters for an 
“extensive oil region. 
The various southern and central rail 
teways to California are described in 
‘detail under the sections of these articles 
entitled ‘‘Wonder Trails of the South- 
‘west,’ ‘‘California by the Central Routes,” 
sand “Crossing the Continent.” In addi- 
‘tion there is the northern rail gateway, 
| Sam by the Shasta Route of the 
outhern Pacifie System- in connection 
with the Northern United States and 
Canadian transcontinentals. Travelers 
going or returning from California by this 
gateway are enabled to see the Pacific 
Northwest, with its famous cities, including 
Vancouver and Victoria, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland. 
~ All-water routes from eastern United 
States ports to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco via the Canal Zone are provided 
by the Panama Pacific Line; also by the 
Panama Mail Steamship Line, and by the 
Dollar Steamship Line on its ‘‘ Around the 
World” service. 


UNDER THE STARS AND STRIPES IN 
THE PACIFIC 


Altho mainland United States contains 
a diversity of tourist attractions unequaled 
elsewhere in the world, it has no replica of 
the United States territory in mid-Pacific. 
Hawaii is different. Hawaii is also en- 
chanting. It is a land of unusual scenery, 
exotic flora, equable climate, picturesque 
races. Its background is colored with 
romance and legend. Its present is a 
mingling of Orient and modern America, 
startling and absorbing. 

Nature in the Islands is so kind to man 
that no seasons close the door to visitors. 
Perpetual summer tempered by the North- 
east trades provides outdoor recreation the 
year round. The January average air 
temperature at Honolulu is 71 degrees and 
water temperature at Waikiki Beach 70 
degrees. Vegetation is refreshed by evenly 
distributed showers. Violent storms are 
unknown. These conditions are ideal for 
the winter tourist and responsible for the 
continual increase of permanent home- 
dwellers. Golf, polo, motoring, tennis, 
saddle trips and bathing are included in 
the variety of favorite pastimes. 

As people from the mainland become 
more and more familiar with these climatic 
and other characteristics it is natural that 
the tide of Hawaiian travel continues to 
rise. Indeed as a writer in the New York 
Times remarks, ‘‘So rapidly is tourist travel 
growing that tourists are classed as the 
third biggest crop, the other two being 
sugar-cane and pineapples.” Hawaii in 
reality is usually found even more satisfying 
than the Hawaii pictured in imagination 
by those making their first voyage. Thus 
when the homebound steamer glides away 
amid the plaintive strains of ‘‘Aloha Oe” 
from the Hawaiian band, many then and 
there register a vow to return again, and 
few voluntarily break this pledge. Hawaii 
is also appealing to more and more main 
landers as a homeland. 

The Hawaiian people, who not only pay 
their own government expenses but con- 
tribute large sums to the national treasury, 
are intensely loyal Americans and extend 
royal hospitality to the tourists or home- 
seekers. 


While ‘‘The Pacific Crossroads’ have 
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Postumi is now thetavorite 
mealtime drink in two 


and a half million 


ALF a million new families who 
tested Postum—compared its 
delicious flavor, its effect on health, its 
convenience, its economy—and made 
the wise decision. 


Many members of these families 
have sent letters describing their ex- 
periences. The letters were written in 
confidence, so are not published. But 
we wish you could read them! Then 
you would realize that the Postum ad- 
vertising does not exaggerate. 


You know the qualities of whole 
| wheat and bran. You know how com- 
pletely wholesome they are. Imagine a 
skillful blending of them—whole 
wheat, combined with additional bran, 
then roasted to bring out the full, rich 
flavor. That’s what Postum is! 


Compare such ingredients with caf- 
fein—an artificial stimulant that ex- 
cites the nerves, repels sleep, and tends 
to disturb the digestive organs. 


Make the thirty-day test of Pos- 
tum, then decide! Judge what the 
| change has done for you within the 


Po. stum is one of the Postum Cereal Company at te, 

which include also Gr ape- -Nuts, Post Toasties (Double- 

thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Choc- 

| olate, Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer 

sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the 

cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks 

in the world’ to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to 
make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


homes 


coe 
mee hy 
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Se ee gain of 500,000 homes ae 
within two years 


short period of thirty days. Learn how 
satisfying, how enjoyable this drink 
is—a steaming hot beverage with’ a 
different flavor. 


Carrie Blanchard, famous food dem- 
onstrator, will help you start the test. 
Accept her generous offer. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Let me send one week’s supply of Postum, 
free, to start you on the 30-day test. I will in- 
clude my personal directions for preparing 
Postum, so you can enjoy its flavor at the finest, 


“Or if you would rather start the test today, 
get Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less 
-half cent a cup. 


“For one week’s free supply, please indicate 
on the coupon whether you would prefer In- 
stant Postum, made instantly in the cup, or 
Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. 


© 1926,P.C. Co. 


P.-LD.-12-18-26 

Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply of 

Instant Postum . ; 0 Check 
| (prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
| Postum CEREAL F . O prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 


Dttcet sae 65 ee Se ee ee 


Cityes 
In Canada, address Canap1an PostuM CEREAL 
Co.,, Ltd... 45. Front St: Bast, Toronto 2, Ont. 


Dt atoms. 
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“Fortify for 
Fire Fighting’’ 


FIRE 

EXTINGUISHER 
ET readyfor Christmas. 
Attend to every de- 
tail that adds happiness to 
your home. Then consider 
the welfare of others and 
add a Gfrene Fire Extin- 
guisher to your shopping 
list. It makes a useful gift. 
AnImproved Sfrene Fire 
Extinguisher protects your 
home against the possible 
Xmas tree fire and burn- 
ing Santa Claus costume. 
It works surely,accurate- 
ly, instantly—at any time, 


Kills Fire 
Saves Life 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
« Newark, N. J. 
Caution: Use only Keene Fire Extinguishe 
ing Liquid (patented) with 
2 Fire Extinguishers, 


Milk 
and Food 
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Children, Invalids, 
and for All Ages 
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The sun is south 

of the Equator now. 

Spend the winter in South 

America where the seasons are 
reversed and warm golden sunshine 
smiles on a joyous continent. 

Rio de Janeiro Santos 
Montevideo Buenos Aires 


Visit South America’s famous fascinating cities, 
ake a round trip to Rio in 30 days with a 


week ashore. Or go on to Buenos Aires, city of 
gay Boulevards and Cafes and brilliant social 
life. A round trip in six weeks with 9 days 
ashore, 


Finest Ships— Fastest Time 
American Legion Pan America 


Southern Cross Western World 


Luxurious 21,000 ton Munson liners sail fort- 
nightly from New York for Rio—Santos 
—Montevideo—Buenos Aires. 
Around South America Tours ar- 
ranged, Write today. Our travel 
Department will be pleased to as- 
sist you in any way, 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP 
LINES 


67 Wall Street 
New York 
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been connected with the mainland, Domin- 
ion of Canada, Australia and the Orient 
for some years by twelve lines of steamers, 
the year 1927 will mark an epoch in trans- 

ortation and accommodation. The Hawai- 
ian trade had its humble beginning in 
1882 when Capt. William Matson sailed 
his 200-ton schooner Emma Claudina from. 
San Francisco to Honolulu. In 1927 the 
steamship line which he subsequently 
developed will place in service between the 
Golden Gate and Diamond Head the 
largest and fastest passenger steamship 
yet built in the United States, the 22,000- 
ton, 22-knot liner Malolo (Hawaiian for 
flying fish). This vessel, representing 
the latest word in steamship comfort 
and design, will make the voyage in four 
and one-half days, in connection with new 
transcontinental train schedules bringing 
New York within eight days and Chicago 
within seven days from Honolulu. 

At about the same time that the Malolo 
goes into service, the Los Angeles Steam- 
ship Company will place on the run between 
Los Angeles and Honolulu the Steamship 
City of Honolulu, formerly the President 
Arthur. This steamer is being recondi- 
tioned at a cost of more than $1,000,000, 
and will be an important addition to the 
Island’s passenger service. 

Increased shore accommodations will be 
available for this winter’s-influx of tourist 
travel. Thenew three-and-one-half-million- 
dollar Royal Hawaiian Hotel, built in a 
twenty-acre park, facing Waikiki Beach, 
and having an eighteen-hole golf course for 
its patrons, is soon to open. 

The Inter-Island Steamship Line, under 
control of the Matson Company, will have 
a new passenger steamship and increased 
service. Several new golf courses are 
nearing completion in the neighborhood of 
Honolulu, and on other islands. 

No adequate itinerary will limit the 
Hawaiian trip to the single island upon 
which most visitors land. The complete 
tour includes four islands of which we 
present brief glimpses as follows: 

Island of Oahu (‘‘Oh’ ah’hoo’’) contains 
cosmopolitan Honolulu, metropolis of 
Hawaii and tourist headquarters. Surf- 
riding at famous Waikiki Beach, dining in 
Hawaiian restaurants, shopping in Oriental 
bazaars, listening to Hawaiian band con- 
certs, visiting the museum and aquarium, 
bathing, golfing, polo are some of the items 
of interest. From Honolulu starts the 
round-the-Island motor tour occupying a 
full day and including the Pali precipice 
with superb land and sea panoramas; 
plueapple and banana plantations; Haleiwa 
Coral Gardens; Schofield army post; view 
of Pearl Harbor Naval Base, ete. 

Island of Kauai (‘‘Cow’eye’’) with its 
principal port Lihue, about 100 miles 
from Honolulu, is noted for its natural 
wonders including the Barking Sands of 
Nahili; the brilliantly colored Waimea 
Canyon; the Spouting Horn of Koloa, ete. 

[sland of Maui (‘‘ Mow’ee’’), designated 
the *‘ Valley Island,”’ is an overnight sail 
from Honolulu to its main port Kahului. 
Thenee motor-cars convey visitors to 
Wailuku, the base for excursions to the 
sublime Iao Valley; Haleakala, largest of 
the world’s extinct voleanoes, located in 
one section of the Hawaii National Park; 
sugar plantations and the ancient Hawaiian 
capital Lahaina. 

Island of Hawaii (‘‘Hah’wy’e”), lying 
120 miles beyond the port of Lahaina, 
Island of Maui, is the largest of the group 
and an objective of all tourists making 
“the voleano trip.”” Hilo, second city of 
the Islands, facing a curving harbor, is the 
base for trips to various centers of interest. 
Over a motor road Kilauea Voleano is 
ascended to the Voleano House. From 
here the vast firepit of Kilauea may be 
visited, one of earth’s most stupendous 
spectacles. Sunrise views from the Vol- 


| rates, sailings, land itineraries, etc., 


cano House are impressive. Kilau 
sister voleano, Mauna Loa, may be 
cended by saddle trail. Near by to 
are the waterfalls, precipices and 
scapes of the Hamakua Coast; fern fores 
lava formations and motor trips to outl 
points of interest. 

For all detailed information inclu 


official Hawaii Tourist Bureau in S. ; 


or offices of the various steamship lines” 
listed below. 


Phd 
HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP ROUTES % 
Ports Line a 


San Francisco and Hawaii |Matson Navigation Co. 


San Francisco to Hawaii, “ah 
American Samoa (Pan- _S 
go-Pango), Australia z 
(Sydney) Oceanic Steamship Co, 


Seattle and Hawaii Matson Navigation Co. 


San Francisco to Hawaii, 
Japan, China and the 
Philippines 

New York, 
Panama, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and 
Hawaii (Round the 
World Service) 


Los Angeles and Hawaii 


Dollar Steamship Line : 
Havana, 


Dollar Steamship Line 


Los Angeles Steam- 


ship Co. 
Vancouver and Victoria, 
B. (Canada) to 
Hawaii, Fiji Islands 
(Suva), New Zealand 
(Auckland) and Aus-|Canadian - Australa- 
tralia (Sydney) sidn Royal Maal Line 


San Francisco to the 
Orient calling at Hono- 
Tulu 


Inter-Island Service 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha 


Inter-Island Steam 
Navigation Co. 


EXPLORING SOUTH SEA ENCHANT- 
MENTS 


Southward from Hawaii or from main- 
land United States and Canadian ports 
extend steamship routes to the South Seas. 
‘“No part of the world,” said Robert Louis 
Stevenson, “‘exerts the same attractive 
power upon the visitor, or the same sense 
of its enchantment.” 

Unusual travel experiences enliven the 
journey. When the Equator is reached, 
Father Neptune boards the ship for his long- 
established ceremonies. When the Inter- 
national Date Line is crossed, you pass from 
the present day into the day before. Then 
when landfall is finally made, the vessel 
enters the realms of coral-encircled, palm- 
clad isles, the lands of copra, pearls, spices, 
sugar and romantic Polynesians. 

Behind a mountain-walled portal, for 
instance, lies the harbor of Pago-Pago, 
indenting the island of Tutuila, American 
Samoa. The Stars and Stripes welcome 
visitors to this remote corner of our country. 
Ashore is tropical scenery, but of even 
more interest the native Samoans, and 
here you may taste of their famous Kava 
Bowl. 

Forty-four hours’ voyage beyond Pago- 
Pago the Fijis are encountered, with Suva 
capital of this British Crown Colony lying 
behind a coral reef. Travelers may break 
the journey here, thence proceeding to 
Auckland, or to Sydney direct. Excellent 
modern hotels are available. There is 
sightseeing interest, and from here by 
the interisland trip begins the pilgrimage 
of Stevenson lovers to the great author’s 
home, Vailima on Apia, and to his tomb on 
the summit of Mount Vea. 

Westward, on one steamship route, lie 
Tahiti, a French dependency, and Raro- 
tonga, under British control, each of these 
island groups breathing the spirit of the 
South Seas. 

Eleven hundred miles south of the Fijis 
the steamship’s course leads into the 
spacious harbor of Auckland, busy port of 
the Dominion of New Zealand, embracing 
an area greater than all of Great Britain. 
Two main divisions claim tourist interest, 
North Island and South Island. Auckland 
on the former is connected by rail with 
Wellington and Wellington with Christ- 
church and Bluff on South Island. Each 


| is rich in scenic charm, including 


reen forests, rgeous with sub- 
ropical flora at the Yuletide season, rivers 


f rare beauty, geysers, volcanoes, fjords, 
aountain-walled lakes, thermal springs, 
taverns and the snow-capped peaks of the 
x uthern Alps. Tourists from the world 
ver flock to New Zealand because voyag- 
g southward the winter traveler “follows 
be sun,”’ midwinter in New York being 
vidsummer in the Antipodes. 

Twelve hundred miles west of New 
Zealand lies the wonder continent of the 
the Commonwealth of 


[United States, Alaska excepted. Here, as 
New Zealand, we plunge into modern 
ties pulsating with activity, and meet a 
ople who have established a civilization 
ore advanced in certain particulars than 

iis found elsewhere in the world. 

Sydney, facing a magnificent harbor, 

a city of skyserapers, exquisite parks and 
broad bathing-beaches. Melbourne, bi- 
sected by the Yarra River leading to its 
ocean harbor, is the. racing-capital of 
Australia, a superb city of imposing busi- 
ness structures, parks and villa districts, 
its public concerts being notable attrac- 
tions. From here a steamer trip may be 
enjoyed to Tasmania, ‘‘The Apple Island.”’ 
‘Adelaide on the South Coast and Brisbane 
on the East are other admirable civic 
creations of the Commonwealth. 

Nowhere else in the world is the tourist 
able to see so many unusual forms of animal 
and plant life. Even the scenery is ex- 
traordinary, for you descend through 
eanyons from a high plateau to visit the 
Blue Mountains north of Sydney, one’ of 
Australia’s leading natural attractions, with 
eayverns, snow-clad peaks and charming 
valleys. Racing is the national sport, the 
“Melbourne Cup” being attended by 
125,000 spectators. Cricket is the national 
game, and golf is almost universal. Bath- 
ing and yachting are in high favor. 

Northward from Sydney or Brisbane 
extends the steamship route to the Orient, 
following for many miles the calm waters 
fnside the Great Barrier Reef of the Coral 
Sea; through the Torres Strait, all vessels 
ealling at Thursday Island, where black, 
brown, and yellow peoples may be seen 
pearling; thence into the Arafura and Java 
Sea to Java itself, ‘‘The Garden of the 
East.” Then the route continues to 
tropical Sumatra, and finally to Singapore, 
a port of connection for numerous steam- 
ship lines to the Orient and the Occident. 
For at Singapore we may voyage westward 
via Colombo and Suez to Europe and the 
United States, or eastward to China and 
Japan. 

In the following table are listed routes 
from the Pacific Coast, United States or 
Canadian ports to the South Seas, New 
Zealand and Australia; also, the other 
steamship service from Singapore to 
Boston or New York via Mediterranean 
ports. 


SOUTH SEA ROUTES 


Route 


San Francisco, 
Samoa, Fiji, Sydney 


Line 
Hawaii, Oceanic Steamship Line 
(Matson Navigation 
Co.) 
Papeete, Union Steamship Co 
Wellington of New Zealand 


San Francisco, 
Rarotonga, 
and Sydney 


Vancouver, Hawaii, Fiji, Canadian, Australa- 
Auckland and Sydney sian Royal Mail 
Line 
Singapore, Penang, Col- 
ombo, Suez, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Naples, 


Genoa, Marseilles, Bos- 


ton, New York Dollar Steamship Line 


IN THE COLORFUL ORIENT 


Japan, China, and the Philippines are 
thought by experienced travelers to offer 
more of color, human interest, contrast, and 
characteristic enchantment per square 
mile than almost any other portion of the 
world’s surface. 

This travel-field, while newer to Ameri- 
cans than that of Europe, is becoming 
more and more popular, especially as it 
becomes known to luxury-loving travelers 


Au 


| 
| 
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When 
STURDINESS 


Counts 


YHEN an explosion at 
the Solway Works at 
Syracuse, N. Y., rocked the 
buildings over a large area, and 
disorganized the operation of 
the plant, the P-A-X in the 
plant continued to function 
perfectly, enabling prompt 
action to be taken to meet 
the emergency. 


A gas explosion in a sub-office of 
a:telephone company at Columbus, 
Ohio, wrecked the building—and 
the first news the company had of 
the occurrence was from a telephone 
subscriber in the neighborhood try- 
ing to complete her call. Investiga- 
tion showed that the building had 
been wrecked, but the Strowger 
Automatic equipment—the same 
which goes to make up the P-A-X 
system—was unharmed. 


P-A-X equipment is not built to be 
bomb-proof, but its ability to with- 
stand such extreme abuse in many 
such instances is additional proof 
of the strength and accurate adjust- 
ment of every part. 


~Count on 


al trend 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of the Automatic Tele; 


P-A-X-ophone, 
Type 2 


The P-A-X-ophone fills a rap- 
idly growing need for an in- 
strument with all of the com- 
pactness of the conventional 
common battery telephone. 
but with the additional ad- 
vantage of having the trans- 
mitter and receiver in a single 
easily-handled unit. The 
P-A-X-ophone, Type2, 
shown above, includes the 
stand and ringer box all in 
one convenient unit. It is 
also available with a separate 
ringer box as Type 1. 


The P-A-X is, funda- 
mentally, a private auto- 
matic telephone.exchange 
built of the same Strowger 
type of automatic tele- 
phone equipment being so 
widely adopted for city 
service. The P-A-X may 
be furnished to include 
and co-ordinate such ser- 
vices as code call, confer- 
ence, executive’s priority, 
emergency alarm, etc., to 
meet individual needs. 


tomatic Electric Ine. 


phone In Use the World Over. 


Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL, Branch Offices in all principal cities. 
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LIQUID 
ALBOLENE 


The Original 


Mineral Oil 


Constipation 


Specially Refined 
for Internal Use 
FROM 


GENUINE 
RUSSIAN OIL 


DOSE—One tablespoontul 
Of more according to condi 
tions, Children, one to two 
teaspoontuls. 


ORIGINATED AND PREPARED By 
MCKESSON & ROBBINS 
imcoaronareo 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Esuvisnes 109 MEW YORK 


The purity and 
excellence of this 
genuine Russian 
Mineral Oil, 
which acts as an 
internal lubri- 
Cant, Not as a 
laxative, is fully 
guaranteed by 
McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc. of 
31 Union Square, 
New York, 


Atall druggists 


"$1.00 starts you on 
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Specially 
Refined 
for 
Internal 
use by 
McKesson 
& Robbins, 
a pharma- 
ceutical 
house of 
nearly 
100 years 
experience 


A 
Genuine 
Russian 


Oil 


the road to health’ 


ALBOLENE 


THE ORIGINAL 


MINERAL OIL 


for Constipation 
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“WINTER PLAYGROUN Ds 


Continued 


that steamship services upon the Pacific 


are quite as comfortable as those of the 
Atlantic. ‘‘All outside cabins” is the rule 
on most of the transpacific liners.” These 
rooms are equipped with beds instead of 
berths, and are tastefully furnished. 

Railway services in the Orient average 
equal to those of Europe. If anything 
they are more modern, being patterned 
largely upon American equipment, particu- 
larly in_respect to sleeping and dining- 
ears. There is no part of Japan, for 
instance, that can not be comfortably 
reached by rail, altho motor touring is due 
for popularity, owing to great improve- 
ments which have been made in the motor- 
highway system. 

Travel in China, according to recent 
authoritative information, may be accom- 
plished with entire comfort and without 
inconvenience. The only suggestion which 
is being laid before travelers is that itiner- 
aries should not include that cireumscribed 
area in which the Chinese are now battling 
over a political problem. It is to be re- 
membered that 95 per cent. of China is 
undisturbed physically, and that the 
traveler may come and go in peace and 
comfort. The Blue Express is running, 
for instance, between Pukow and Tientsin. 
The Peking-Mukden line operates a daily 
train in each direction, and a limited fast 
express is running between Peking and 
Tientsin. Furthermore, there is a twice-a- 
week service betweem Peking and Hankow. 

Progressive Americans are keenly in- 
terested in the Orient. When all the 
evidence points to the fact that five 
hundred and fifty million people on the 
other side of the Pacific have been sampling 
American products, and are finding these 
satisfactory, momentous market develop- 
ments are probable. 


STEAMSHIP ROUTES TO THE ORIENT 


Line From To 
Admiral Oriental Line Seattleand Victoria Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong- 
kong, Manila 


Canadian Pacific Vancouver and Yokohama,Kobe, 
Victoria Nagasaki, Shang- 
hai, Hongkong, 

Manila 
Dollar SS. Line San Francisco and Honolulu, Yoko- 
Los Angeles hama, Kobe, 


Shanghai,Hong- 
kong, Manila 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha Seattle and Victoria Yokohama, Kobe, | 


Nagasaki, Shang- 
hai, Hongkong 


Los Angeles, San 
Francisco 


IN JACK FROST’S REALM 


For many winter vacationists the call of 
the Northland with its sparkling snow- 
erystals and stimulating cold is compelling 
and winter sports continue to grow in 
popularity. Here we may give only a 
hint of the vast Northern winter play- 
ground. 


CANADIAN WINTER SPORTS 


Quebee is beautiful with its old historie 
buildings emerging from huge drifts of 
snow. The sports here are known through- 
out the world. The 1927 International Dog- 
sled Derby, held February 21, 22 and 23, 
is commanding a great deal of attention at 
this early date. The Chateau Frontenac, 
under management of the Canadian 
Pacifie System, is the animated head- 
quarters for Quebee’s winter carnival. 
Montreal presents a carnival appearance 
during the entire winter, for snow-shoers 
and skiers are seen on the main streets at 
all hours. The Banff Winter Carnival, 
held amid towering snow-clad peaks, 
around which the northern lights play, 
could have no more perfect setting. The 
Carnival this year will be held February 
5 to 12 inelusive. 

The Canadian National Railways at 
various points offers to the sportsman and 


| enjoy Sea 
| ment, such as s 
skating, snow-shoeing, and other 


_ blood and clear the mind. 


Hing seasons sle 


sports. The City of Ottawa, Ce 
attractive capital, has become one. o: 
most popular winter-sport centers 
Americans, and the Ottawa cars of 
“Montrealer”’ between Washington, 
York and Canadian points are well | 
with winter ‘sports devotees. 


NEW ENGLAND PLEASURES IN WINT 


The charm that attaches to the s1 
sports of Switzerland has its counterp 
in the joy of visits to New Engle 
countrysides in winter. With its hills cd 
its lakes, its snow-banked roads and i 
covered ponds, New England offers scen 
settings for winter activities which stir the; 


Put on your skis or strap on your ‘sketea 7 
The crunch of snow under runners or the 
ring of blades on ice will be music to tired 
nerves. The thrilling rush of the double- 
runner, or the bob-sled; the swish of the 
toboggan down its snow-packed chute, or 
the ease with which one may hike on snow- 
shoes for long distances, all make winter in 
New England a season of varied attractions. 

New Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts 
and Vermont hotels in recent years have 
made increasing preparation for winter 
guests. Detailed informaticn on resorts 
and sports is presented by the Boston and 
Maine Railroad in a little booklet entitled 
“Winter in New England.”’ 


WINTER IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


Dry, gleaming snow and smooth ice are 
an integral part of winter at Saranac Lake 
and Lake Placid. It is a land of sleigh- 
bells, skis and skates, of sparkling eyes and 
ruddy cheeks. The ‘flag of the Sno Birds, 
the winter sports organization of Lake 
Placid Club, will be raised December 20, 
marking the opening of daily organized 
winter sports for young and old, with 
instruction in every branch for novice or 
for the semiskilled. 

Between Christmas and New Year’s is 
College Week at the Lake Placid Club, 
when contestants from a score of American 
and Canadian colleges compete in every 
branch of winter sport. 

The pageantry of old-time Christmas is 
revived at the Club in the search for the 
Yule log; wassail bowl ceremony; waifs 
singing; Christmas-tree; Druid search for 
mistletoe and, finally, The Twelfth Night 
revels on January 8. 

Three fancy-costume ice carnivals, the 
most beautiful and unique fétes of the 
year, will be held on Forest Rink, January 
1, January 22, and Febr uary 11. 

The annual Figure Skating C ompetition, 
a sanctioned event drawing international 
entries, will be held January 21 and 22. 

This year a new feature will be an inter- 
scholastie winter sports carnival, destined 
to become an outstanding school event of 
the country. Lake Placid Club Boys 
School is inviting preparatory school 
hockey, ski, skate and snowshoe teams to 
compete here during Lincoln’s birthday 
holidays. At that time also will be held 
competition for Lake Placid Club cham- 
pionship trophies for men and women in 
winter sports. 

The annual Lake Placid ski tournament 
will be held as usual, February 21 and 22 


Skilled amateurs from this country and 
Canada, with a goodly mixture of hardy 
Scandinavians, recently come to this 


country, compete in 10 and 25 mile cross- 
country races, and in the ** King of Sports,” 
ski jumping. 

International championship skating races 
will be held on Lake Placid village rink, 
where Jewtraw and Thunberg broke world 
records last year, some time in Febr uary. 

The Adirondack Dog Team Der by, begun 
as an annual feature last year, will be held 
again this winter between Saranac Lake 
and Lake Placid, probably in February. 

Saranae and Lake Placid are reached by 
the New York Central System and also by 


| the Delaware and Hudson Railroad. 


‘SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


| Continued 
| DIAMOND-BLEACHING DENIED 
ha 


BILITY to turn yellow diamonds into 
& blue-white gems of greater value, by 
t osure to radium, claimed by Dr. C. 


erett Field in a recent newspaper inter- 
ew, is doubted by the members of the 
Yational Jewelers Publicity Association, 
re are informed by the New York Evening 
‘ost. 'These skeptical persons called upon 
° eral gem experts to examine Dr. Field’s 
ssertions, we are told. We read: 


One of these scientists, who asked The 
Svening Post to withhold publication of 
nis name, because he did not desire to be 
lirawn into the controversy, is an official 
m a New York jewelry establishment. 

It is impossible to change the color of 
Hiamonds with radium or anything else 
snd expect them to keep the synthetic 
solor permanently, said this expert. 

The Jewelers Association likewise be- 
ittles Dr. Field’s assertions without men- 
tioning him by name: 

‘Recent statements have appeared in 
the newspapers throughout the country 
claiming that ‘yellow diamonds can be 
turned into valuable blue-white stones’ 
by radium. 

**As the Sphinx in the desert of Egypt 
holds the secrets of nature, so has nature 
jealously guarded the secret of the forma- 
tion of the diamond. 

“The Jewelers Association in. consul- 
tation with eminent authorities of inter- 
national reputation on gems, is convinced 
that white and blue-white diamonds are 
their natural colors, which means that 
they have never been treated in any way, 
and that this can not be produced from any 
eolor of diamond, notwithstanding as- 
sertions on the part of those who may or 
may not have ever tried the experiments 
they say they made. 

“Yellow diamonds can not be discolor- 
ized, altho the color may be slightly 
changed to a darker shade, generally re- 
curring to the original coloring. 

“Trade investigation further established 
the fact that no laboratory experiments 
ever conducted have shown an appreciable 
effect on the diamond.” 


When shown the jeweler’s statement, 
Dr. Field smiled, according to the Post 
reporter, who goes on: 


“They can say what they please,’”’ he 
declared. ‘“‘Just the same we have changed 
the color of diamonds with radium. Will 
the color last? 

‘“‘Well; ten years ago Sir William 
Crookes, inventor of the original X-ray 
tube, treated a diamond with radium. It 
turned a perfect emerald hue, and it has 
stayed green ever since. I should say 
that ten years is permanence. 

“Tt looks as if the jewelers are worried.” 


— 


Last Royal Prerogative.—The New York 
World’s Rome bureau reports that when 
the King of Italy was signing some 
State paper, he dropt his handkerchief. 
Mussolini picked it up and said, “T trust 
Your Majesty will allow me to keep this 
as a souvenir.” 

“T fear not,” answered the king. “It 
is the-one thing left which you let me put 
my nose into.”— Boston Transcript. 


ae 
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Be sure always to have WEED Chains in 

your car. Put them on when roads are slip- 
pery, or deep in snow, or muddy. It takes _ 
such a little time compared with a lay-up _ 

for repairs. It saves the car from skidding, 


r or becoming stalled, just at the season when 
you need it most. 


You can buy WEED Chains at garages, 
automobile accessory and hardware stores. 
Just tell the dealer the size and type of your 
tires—he has the size of WEED Chains to 
fit them correctly. oo 


se & 
WEED CHAINS 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Deminion Chain Company, Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


ETON sag District Sales Offices: Boston, 
AMERICAN Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
CHAIN COMPANY: In Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


in business 
for your safety 


Give 
something for the car 


WEED Chains are needed every 
time it rains or snows. Anyone who 
drives will surely appreciate a set of 
WEEDS, because they’re so neces- 
sary. They make a sensible gift. 


Give WEED Chains 
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| A Safe Guide to 
| Thrift and © 


Success 


7 VERY man and every 
woman realizes that 
there is one sure way to 
success and financial in- 
dependence—save stead- 
ily and invest safely. 


A comfortable fortune 
can be builtin this wayin 
a surprisingly short peri- 
od of years, if one puts 
one’s capital into safe se- 
curities and avoids finan- 
cial pitfalls. 


A booklet is yours for the 
asking, telling you about 
an investment that you 
can always trust, that will 
always be paid in cash 
when due—abookletthat 
has been a guide to suc- 


cess for thousands of sat- 
isfied investors. 


Write today for this 
booklet, “44 Years With- 
out Loss to Any Investor’? 
Specify 


BOOKLET L-1612 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackyon Bivd, 

CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at 40th St, 
New York 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


igi anybody thinks that the standard- 

ization movement is peculiar to this 
country or even confined to this continent, 
he is far from correct, according to a writer 
on the market page of the New York 
Times. Just now. the kind of standard- 


‘ization being backed by the engineering 


societies is part of a universal or at least 
a world-wide trend. The writer recalls 
that the subject was brought up at the 
recent Imperial Conference in London. 
A report of the economic subcommittee 
representing all parts of the Empire 
presented a number of instances of the 
results of standardizing types of equipment 
and eliminating needless varieties. For 
instance: 


In South Africa, the kinds of engines 
required by the railways have been re- 
duced from sixty-eight to eleven in the past 
sixteen years. So, too, it was calculated 
that reducing the number of iron and steel 
sections in Great Britain brought about a 
saving of about $2,500,000 a year. It has 
been estimated that comparatively moder- 
ate measures of simplification would result 
in reducing by one-fifth the £25,000,000 
tied up in wholesalers’ and retailers’ stocks 
of ironmongery in Great Britain. These 
are merely typical cases. Engineering 
standards’ associations are working on 
similar lines in Great Britain, Northern 
Treland, Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
and India, while the British standards are 
generally made use of in New Zealand and 
the Irish Free State. The recommendations 
of the subcommittee were that the several 
Governments of the Empire should take 
steps to promote the further development 
of standardization, arrange for exchange 
of information with the other parts of the 
Kmpire and, when common _ standards 
are possible and mutually advantageous, 
should cooperate with the other parts of 
the Empire in regard thereto. There is 
just one further step needed, and that is to 
secure a similar cooperation among all 
civilized countries. Each one would be 
the gainer by it. 


‘ 


‘would 
be the gainer,” links up with an argument 


This final declaration, that each 


made by the New York Commercial in 
reply to the frequently heard complaint 
that ‘‘the modern industrial trend toward 
standardization tends to make workers 
merely links in the great human chain of 
turns them into 
Quite the 


is true, it is insisted by this editor, who 


mass production and 


meaningless robots.’ 


affirms that it is only ‘‘through standard- 
ization of processes and materials that the 
average citizen is freed of life’s boredom 
and offered a wider scope of personal 
freedom than has ever been experienced in 
We told that 


‘the leisure made possible by standarized 


the world’s history.” are 


machine operations and equipment leaves 
us free to enjoy the fruits of the very 


processes which have resulted in the 


SPREADING THE BLESSINGS OF STANDARDIZATION 


reverse | 


conveniences themselves.”’ 


To quote more 
of this editorial: = 


It is because of standardization of 
industry that Western civilization has been 
able to forge ahead and Eastern civilization 
remains pretty much where it was a century 
or two ago. While we invite and secure 
the labor-savying devices which make life 
more enjoyable, through standardized 
methods of manufacture, the Oriental has 
denied himself these things, but has 
standardized his personal life. What could 
be more standardized than being bound to 
age-old customs and habits! The China- 
man’s thatched hut, wooden plow and riee 
paddy are surely as standardized as any- 
thing found in American civilization. 
These things have been standardized there 
for centuries, and yet China has little 
desire to adopt modern machinery and 
methods. If John Chinaman had more 
standardized chilled steel plows, American 
tractors and standardized automobiles; 
his life would become much less stand- 
ardized, and he would not be bound by the 
unchanging customs of the past. 

It is through the automobile that our 
people can visit their neighbors, friends, 
and go to distant places to enrich their 
personal experience. And yet there is 
probably nothing made under more stan- 
dardized conditions than motor-vehicles. 


WALL STREET NO PLACE FOR 
AMATEURS 


NOTHER game in which the profes- 
sional puts it all over the amateur is 

the gentle sport of playing the stock market. 
As a writer on the financial page of the 
New York American puts it, ‘‘in the vernac- 
ular of the street, the professional manipu- 
lator, as in professional sport, gets the 
the amateur gets the 
The amateurs, we are told, 


money, whereas 
experience.” 
always find their speculative moves more 
difficult and usually up.” 
of the reasons why this is so are stated 


“blow Some 


by the writer in The American: 


In most instances suecessful traders are 
carried away with their suecess. Their 
profits give them overconfidence regarding 
their ability to judge the market. Like the 
professional gambler, suecess in other 
people’s stocks inspires them to start ‘‘a 
game”’ of their own. 

There are a dozen professional manipu- 
lators in Wall Street who are well known to 
veterans of the financial district. These 
manipulators, as arule, received their train- 
ing as clerks in brokerage houses. They 


| have drifted first into small manipulative 


operations and later into big ones. They 
know all the tricks of the trade and ean 
place their fingers on the sources of selling. 
They also know where the biggest holdings 
of stock in which they operate are lodged. 

The amateurs, however, start at a dis- 
advantage. First, they do not know the 
inside workings of a brokerage house. 
Second, they do not know the sources from 
which they are likely to meet with selling 
once they begin buying. The result is that 
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| PRE ASE geese ae A] BONDS TO FIT 
SE em | THE INVESTOR oe 


More than 
$500,000,000 
Diversified 
New Bond Issues 


——— |= During 1926 
| ALSEY, STUART & CO. participated 


as original underwriters, in more than 
$500,000,000 of bonds brought out during 1926. 


*tBonds to Fit the Investor’ 


Broadly diversified are the issues comprising 
this half bilhon dollar volume, and widely dis- 
tributed through conservative investment chan- 
nels. They have helped toward advancement of 
industry, commerce and public works at home 
and abroad—toward sustaining employment ; 
for vast numbers of workers—toward provid- 
ing suitable bonds for all classes of investors. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


“INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
2018 S, La Salle St. “14 Wall St. 111 South 15th St. 601% Griswold St, 925 Euclid Ave. 


ST. LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
319 North 4th St. 85 Devonshire St. 425 East Water St. 610 Second Ave.,S, 


$29,000,000 
Empire Gas and Fuel Company 


00t noek Reba mien 


! 
34,055. 
. Hlinois Central Equipment Trust 


$3,550,000 


Metropolitan Edison Company 


pipe a HALSEY, STUART : 
HALSEY, STUART & CO, EY, STUART & CO 
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for JANUARY 
INVESTMENT 


PLAN your January Investments now. 

Take plenty of time, investigate thor- 
oughly, be governed only by facts. Ask 
these questions: 


Will They Be Unconditionally 
Guaranteed Against Loss of Prin- 
cipal and Interest? 


Will They Have the Background 
of 61 Years of Experience? 


Will They Be Insurable Against 
Loss of Principal and Interest? 


Will They Yield 6% to 614%? 


Investors are turning more and more 
to guaranteed and insurable real estate 
bonds for greater safety and increased 
income. 


Investigate Adair Guaranteed-Insur- 
able Bonds today. They are the result 
of 61 years experience in the first mort- 
gage investment field—61 years prompt 
payment of principal and interest to 
Adair investors. 


Write for Booklet LD-28 January 
offerings. 


ADAIR REALTY 
& TRUST CO. Bounces os 


Packard Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


Healey Building 
ATLANTA 
Offices and correspondents in principal cities 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Boatmen’s Bank Building 
ST. LOUIS 


Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Company 
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NTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


| INVESTME 


they become so involved that the operation 
collapses and they have to be ‘‘ taken over’’ 
by some professional manipulator or bank- 
ing interest. 

The most successful manipulators are 
those who have something tangible to 
work with—either a ‘‘call”’ on a block of 
stock or a ‘‘put” at certain prices. A 
‘‘eall”’ gives the holder the right to call on 
the owners for a specified amount of stock, 
usually the bankers, at a certain figure, 
even tho the shares may be selling higher. 
A “put” gives the manipulator the privi- 
lege of delivering a certain amount of 
stock at a specified price, even tho the 
shares may be selling at lower’ figures. 
This protects the manipulator against loss. 

The amateur manipulator is apt to 
make the mistake of buying so much stock 
that before he realizes it he has exhausted 
his buying power and is unable to purchase 
more. This ordinarily results in a sharp 
break in the shares, collapse of the opera- 
tion, and elimination of the would-be 
manipulator. 

Another mistake made by amateurs is 
that of buying stocks in which they are 
operating on a small margin. 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING BY BUS 

HE two most prominent developments 

during the present Christmas shopping 
rush noted by J. C. Royle, Consolidated 
Press correspondent at New York, are 
the elaborate stocks of mechanical toys 
and the extent to which the motor-bus, | 
rather than the railroad, is being used by 
the Christmas shopper. Says Mr. Royle 
in one of his dispatches: 


Merchants anticipate that the toys and | 
gifts for children bought most freely this | 
year will be of a far more expensive class 
than ever before, even in the boom days of 
1920. The toy trend has been of decided | 
benefit to American manufacturers, who | 
excel in the production of mechanical toys. 
The greater part of the foreign toy compe- | 
tition is in the cheaper grades of play- 
things, and the Japanese toy-makers now 
in America to sound out prospects for 
entering this field more actively in 1927 
undoubtedly will. take the above trends into 
consideration. In the cheaper toys, Ger- | 
many again is producing heavily, and is 
shipping large quantities of toys here. 

Bus lines in scores of different localities 
are preparing for a rush of 
They claim that buses have changed the 
trend of merchandising in many sections, 
and that merchants who have not realized 
that fact and taken steps accordingly will 
feel it acutely in the next few days. 
They anticipate that more suburban pur- 
chasers will flock to city stores for their 
Christmas buying than ever. They say 
that the woman shopper who would not 
take a train trip to the city will go there 
to shop rather than shop in her loeal stores, 
provided she can ride comfortably in a 
bus for not more than an hour and be set 
down in the middle of the metropolitan 
shopping district. 


passengers. 


Some of the railroads 
are not only running bus lines instead of 
suburban trains, but are contemplating 
delivery of passengers arriving by train at 
railroad terminals the center of the 
hotel, theater, and shopping districts by 
means of buses. 


to 
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GIFT OCCASION 
choose 


Stores approved as 
Reymer Agencies 
are supplied direct 
from Reymers’—_ 
ensuring freshness - 
and careful hand- 
Img. Dealer im 


quiries invited. 


THE ITINERARY 
OF A BREAKFAST 


[NEw ReEvIsED EDITION] 
By JOHN HARVEY KELLOGG, M.D. 


Medical Director, Battle Creek Sanitarium 


Account of a trip through the TEN GATES of 
the body, vividly illustrated with colored plates. 
A book that can save you from sick headaches, 
that ‘‘tired feeling’ and worse ailments. The 
distinguished author authoritatively combats 
many mischievous errors relating especially to 
the foods, roughage, laxatives, constipation, and 


the 
HYGIENE OF THE COLON 


Contains many new facts brought to light by re- 
cent scientific research. Highly interesting and 
profitable reading for every adult. 202 pages. 
Says Dr. G. E. Pfahler, 1321 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, one of the best known Specialists in the 
United States: “I have already purchased six 
copies for myself and friends. I believe it to be 
a most valuable work. The author presents the 
most modern scientific views concerning the ali- 
mentary tract in a clear and concise manner.” 
Cloth. postpaid. 


& WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


12mo. 


FUNI: 


$1.75, net; $1.89 


Books That Children Love 


In the vast field of literature there are books, 
new and old, to supply amusement education, 
and inspiration to children It would be hopeless 
probably for the average person even to know the 
best few of them without the aid of this splendid 
new work, just 


A PARENT’S GUIDE TO 
CHILDREN’S READING 


By MARY GRAHAM BONNER 


A delight to all parents who have the responsibil- 
ity of selecting reading matter for their children 
and for all adults who make gitts of books to 
children. Each and every book is briefly described 
in this volume, not in a dull, analytical manner 
but with genuinely interesting and enlightening 
comment flavored with a candidness and a charm 
of literary expression that make the descriptions 
doubly satisfying and informative. 


THE AUTHOR 

Mary Graham Bonner is known to thousands of 
book-lovers as editor of the Children’s Book De- 
partment of The Literary Digest International Book 
Re and as author of many books for children 
and articles on children’s reading She is excep- 
tionally well-fitted to appraise children's books 
because from earliest childhood she was abnormally 
fond of them and through the intervening years 
has shown an ever increasing devotion for them, 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS OF FOUR 
TO SIXTEEN 


published 


ew, 


The author opens up the entire world of really 
clean, sound, and valuable books for children of 
four tO sixteen, from the picture books of earliest 
childhood to the splendid works for girls and boys 


in the middle of their teens. With this guide every 
book you select for children will be a success. : 


Cloth. 188 pages $1.75, net; $1.89, post paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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_-. FOREIGN 
December 1.—The Conservatives, headed 
by Premier G. Howard Ferguson, with 
their policy of government control of 


liquor, win the election in the Province 
_. of Ontario, Canada. 


z 

Representatives of the Governments of 
_ Italy and Albania have signed a treaty 
_ of amity and arbitration, says a- dis- 
i patch from Rome. 


December 2.—Foreign warships maintain 

a vigilin the Yangtze River at Hankow. 

~ The Northern war-lords form-an alli- 
ance to halt the victorious sweep of the 
Cantonese forces. 


December 3.—Foochow, capital. of the 
Provinee of Fukien, China, surrenders 
to the Cantonese Army, without resis- 

3 tanee. 


December 5.—‘‘*Germany has made loyally 
and punetually the payments required 
of her under the second year of the 
Dawes plan,” S. Parker Gilbert, United 
States Agent General for Reparation 
Payments, states in his report. 


December 7.—The Jugoslav Cabinet re- 
signs in protest over the Italian-Al- 
banian treaty, and Jugoslavian repre- 
sentatives demand that the League of 
Nations intervene against the treaty. 


DOMESTIC 


December 1.—Secretary of State Kellogg 
suggests that the provinces of Tacna 
and Arica be purchased by Bolivia, in 
order to settle the dispute over the 
provinces between Chile and Peru. 


December 2.—Representative Ogden L. 
Mills of New York will succeed Garrard 
B. Winston, soon to retire, as Under- 
Seeretary of the Treasury, announces 
Seeretary of the Treasury Mellon. 


A wage increase of 714 per cent., making 
a total increase of $15,000,000 to the 
roads’ annual pay-roll, is awarded by 
an arbitration board to 90,000 conduc- 
tors and trainmen of the Eastern rail- 
roads. 


The Mexican Embassy states that the 
Mexican oil and land laws will be 
applied ‘‘preferentially,’’ so far as 
foreign companies are concerned, with- 
out the confiscatory retroactive provi- 
sions of the Mexican Constitution 
nationalizing national resources. 


December 4.—In their annual reports, 
Secretary of War Davis and Maj.- 
Gen. John L. Hines, recently retired as 
Chief of Staff, say it is impossible to 
earry out the provisions of the National 
Defense Act, passed in 1920, without 
adequate funds. 


Bolivia accepts the proposal that she 
purchase the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica, according to a dispatch from 
Washington. 


‘ 


December 5.—Chile agrees to ‘‘consider in 
principle’ Secretary Kellogg’s proposal 
that Bolivia purchase the disputed 
provinces of Tacna and Arica, it is 
announced in Washington. 


December 6.—The short session of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress opens. 


December 7.—Following his statement that 
he would weleome an inquiry, the 
Senate votes, 70 to 7, to investigate 
charges of bribery against Senator 
Gould of Maine. 


President Coolidge delivers his annual 
message to Congress. 


CURRENT EVENTS | 


<o Liee apeees-S 
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Ce 


og fil Flowers 
this Christmas 


LOWERS and Christmas! How 

joyously they go together. Bright 
blossoms seem, somehow, to sparkle 
with the very soul of the good old- 
fashioned Christmas spirit. Make this 
a happy Holiday season with a gift of 
fresh, fragrant flowers or a beautiful 
growing plant. Say “Merry Christmas” 


with flowers! 


YOUR FLORIST CAN TELEGRAPH FLOWERS ANYWHERE kD 
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~My Adventures | in the 
Golden Age of Music 


By HENRY T. FINCK 


(For Forty-three Years Musical Editor of the New York Evening Post) 


The autobiography of a man who was probably the most bcilliant writer and keenest 
critic of music in America. With the same flashes of wit and searching inquiry that character- 
ized his musical criticisms, Mr. Finck examined his own life and gave us a volume to be prized 
and cherished by every music lover. 


Brilliant Pen Sketches of Musical Celebrities 


It is not too much to say that this is Mr. Finck’s crowning achievement in literature. He 
Tecalls his early life, his romances, his college days, his wanderings in Europe, and his experiences 
on the Evening Post with a freshness and systained interest that is altogether fascinating. There 
are reminiscences about Theodore Thomas, the de Reszkes, Patti, Caruso, Anton Seidl, Eames, 
Calvé, Nordica, Melba, and the others in that glorious galaxy of stars down to Maria Jeritza, Bori, 
Easton, Galli-Curci, Percy Grainger. ~ 


There is added importance attached to this volume in that it is the author’s last work—the 
final proofs were received but a few days before he passed away on October 4th, 1026, 


“This autobiography of Henry T. Finck, for 
forty years the distinguished musical critic of New 
York, is without exception the most interesting 
book of its kind published for many years. Not 
only does it give a fascinating account of the 
author’s remarkable training for and interesting 
experience in his chosen profession, but it is an 
accurate history of the music of New York for the 
last half century, and contains charmiag pen- 
pictures of all the great artists and composers who 
have been heard in America during that period, 
many of whom were his devoted friends. This 
delightful book has.not a dull page in it, and should 
appeal to every music lover and find a place on the 
shelves of every library.’’"—Mrs. Fheodore Thomas. 


“What has always impressed the readers of 
Henry Finck’s.colorful observations in our world of 
music has been decidedly and preeminently his fine 
courage to sustain his own opinions, the while 
voicing no corrosive acrimony in as frank dis- 
approvals as he found necessary. His natural 
kindness and understanding, his belief in con- 
structive criticism made it worth while for any 
conscientious artist to pause, peruse, and ponder. 
Grateful for the manna of his artistic encourage- 
ment, I feel doubly enriched by the happy ties of 
long friendship with the lovable author and his 
wife.’’"—Geraldine Farrar. 


“Place it in company with Huneker’s ‘Steeple- 
jack’ and you have the two chattiest, most dis- 
cursively entertaining books of their kind ever 
written in this country.’-—Charles L. Buchanan in 
the Herald Tribune, New York. 


“Memoirs of a light flowing type; discursive, 
filled with anecdote and “stories with a point, 
always _ entertaining.”—Harry Hansen in The 
World, New York. 


Crown 8vo., Cloth. 478 pages. $5, net, $5.18, post-paid. 
At All Bookstores, or Direct from the Publishers 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


31 fuil-page illustrations. 


-How the Employer and 


the Worker Are Getting 
Together To-day .. . 


Solving America’s Greatest Business Problem 
By the New Plan of Cooperation Explained in W. JETT LAUCK’S New Book: 


Political and Industrial 
Democracy — 1776-1926 


Professor Lauck tells the story of certain big concerns that have found a 
way to end strikes, and to get every employee to do his best—by applying 
the principles of democracy to business. 


FOR THE FOR THE 


This book analyzes This book urges the 


more than twenty unionizing of all la- 
INDUSTRIAL successful concerns ORGANIZED bor, not to fight 
LEADERS that. have adopted WORKERS capital, but to work 
some form of em- in partnership with 
ployee representation—of active coopera- it. It tells of thousands of working- 


men who have willingly increased the qual- 
ity and quantity of their product, because 
by so doing they knew they could raise 
their own wages. They have a share in the 
control of the business through their 
representatives. A book that opens a 
vast new field and an era of greater useful- 
ness for the labor union. Every labor 
leader will find it useful. 


tion between employer and employee 
in running the firm’s affairs. In every case 
the new plan has banished strikes and 
caused the workers to increase their 
efficiency. The details of the different 
methods now being tested are here given, so 
that other employers can compare and judge 
them, choosing such features as can be ap- 
plied to their own companies with profit. 


12mo,. Cloth. $2.00, net; by mail, $2.14, post-paid. 


At All Bookstores or Direct from the Publishers 
FUNK &G WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


384 pages. 


“THE LEXICOGRAPHER’ 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide ceereae concerning the correct use | 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New | 


Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no 
will be taken of anonymous communications. — 


i. 

amnesia, aphasia.—'G. H. H.,’’ Takoma 
Park, D. C.—Ammesia means loss or impairment 
of memory; morbid forgetfulness; especially, in- 
ability to recall or comprehend particular words 
or groups of words: a special form of aphasia. 
Aphasia means partial or total loss of the power of 
articulate speech which is not due to defects in 
the peripheral organs, but to disorder in some of 
the cerebral centers connected with this complex 

function. ~ 


Cunard.—‘‘H. E. D.,’’ Ridgefield, N. J.—The 
correct pronunciation is kiu-nard’—iu as eu in 
feud, a as in art. . 


kid.— J. H. C.,’’ Chicago, I1l—As a common 
vulgarism for |‘‘child,’’ the use of this term can 
not be too severely condemned, but ‘‘kiddy’’ or 
“‘kiddies”’ are permissible as terms of affection. 


pretty.—"E. M.,”’ Cincinnati, O.—The word 
pretty is an adverb when it connotes the sense of 
“in a moderate measure; to a fair extent; tolerably 
almost; expressing a less degree than quite or very.”” 
Two instances of its literary use may be noted 


in the following: ‘“‘I have discovered a pretty 
considerable treasure.’’—Fielding, Tom Jones. 
“Parties... are generally pretty equally 


balanced.’’—Bryce, American Commonwealth. 


sic.—‘'C. E. B.,’’ Perry, Ga.—This is a Latin 
word meaning, ‘‘so; thus.’’ It is often inserted 
after something quoted to indicate that the quota- 
tion is a literal translation. 


sympathy.—‘W. G. E.,’’ Oakland, Calif.— 
This word is defined “the ascription of our 
emotional feelings to the external object which 
serves as their visual or auditory stimulus.” 


unique.—‘‘ P. L. W.,’’ Des Moines, Ia.—The 
term unique was stigmatized nearly one hundred 
years ago by Todd as: ‘‘An affected and useless 
term of modern times.’’ Inasmuch as its form 
shows that it designates only one of a class, it 
can not be inflected. That which is unique is 
singular. The word comes from the Latin unicus, 
single, from wnus, one. 

It is not a word that can be put in the same class 
as perfect, of which we have more perfect and most 
perfect, or any other superlative or super-superla- 
tive. Super-superlatives, once in frequent use, 
constitute another form of expression which sur- 
vives, but only in certain combinations to-day. 
In the Psalms, the form ‘‘ Most Highest’ is used 
aS an _ expression of great force that may be 
properly applied to the Divinity. St. Paul, 
according to the language of the Acts of the 
Apostles (ch. xxvi, verse 5), says, ‘‘after the most 
straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee.”’ 
Such super-superlatives as most perfect, most excel- 
lent, etc., to which many persons take exception 
to-day, enjoy a very reputable sponsorship. None 
who know their Shakespeare can forget Antony’s 
characterization of the blow ‘‘the well-beloved”’ 
Brutus dealt—** This was the most unkindest cut of 
all!”’ (“Julius Ceesar,’’ act fii, sc. 2, 1, 185), 
In ‘*Cymbeline’’ (act i, sc. 7), we find ‘most 
perfect goodness"? used by Iachimo in addressing 
Imogen concerning Leonatus. Ben Jonson, quot- 
ing Sir Thomas More, in his ‘‘Grammar’’ cites 
more readier and most basest as examples of the 
usage of his time, and then, as if to show the un- 
certainty of his position, characterizes the sen- 
tence in which they occur as ‘‘a certain kind of 
English Atticism . . imitating the manner of 
the most ancientest . -. Grecians.’’ John Lyly, 
acknowledged as a purist in his day, made use of 
most brightest, and to this we may add two more 
from Shakespeare, most boldest (‘‘ Julius Czesar,”’ 
act iii, sc. 1) and most heaviest (‘Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,’’ act iv, se. 3). 

zyzzle.—"‘C. A. B.,"" Colver, Pa.—This is the 
last. word in the dictionary, It is spelled also 
zizzle or sizzle and in the ‘‘z’’ form is a common 
English provincialism, It means “to make a 
sputtering or hissing sound, as something cook- 
ing in boiling fat.” 

“A. B.,”’ Hempstead, N. Y.—The literal trans- 
lation of the Old French phrase ‘‘non sans droict”’ 
is ‘‘not without right."’ 


“N. O. B.,"’ Minneapolis, Minn.—The abbre- 
viation NZ when used in the plural should be 
written NL's. Likewise the form 6’s is correct 
when used either as the plural of the figure 6 
or the possessive singular or plural of the figure 6. 
The context alone shows whether the plural form 
or the possessive form is intended. 


“J. J. L.,”’ Braithwaite, La.—The plural of 
right of way (sometimes written right-of-way) is 
rights of way. 

Most compound nouns are expressed in the 
plural number by making plural only that part 
of the word which is described by the rest. The 
word way describes right and, therefore, right is 
pluralized. 


: 


Steady Thirst—A male quartet will 
sing ‘““I Need Three Every Hour.’”’—From 


a Burlington (Vermont) Church Bulletin. 


Not Guilty.—Sorpn—‘Did you take a 
bath?” 

Frosp—‘‘No, is there one romp: 
Red Cat. 


The Bridal Scepter.—It’s all right to 
flirt with girls who use the lipstick, but 


-marry one who can push a 


4 


- 


‘ repast.— Boston Globe. 


Yellow Jacket. 


broomstick. — Georgia Tech. 


Cold-Storage Banquet.—F or 
forty-five years the Rey. A. F. 
Owens has collected food and 
money to make possible the 


Long Days in Florida. — 
Many of them worked more 
than twenty-four hours a day 
in relieving the’suffering of the 
storm victims.— Miamzi paper. 


Burning Daylight.—On his 
third lap Lieutenant Cuddihy 
showed increased speed. He 
circled the course at the rate 
of 337,762 miles an hour.— 
New York Herald Tribune. 


Hence These Fumes.—An 
entire stock of Christmas cigars 
has been threatened by fire in a: 
Chicago warehouse. The blaze, 
however, was extinguished be- 
fore it could do any real good. 
—Judge. 


Thawing Out.—A fire re- 
cently broke out in a railway 
station waiting-room. To the 
annoyance of the passengers 
their train came in just as the 
place was warming up.—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


“Thank heavens! 
**No—the house is on fire!” 


Friendly Callers. — ‘“‘One 
thing about having gone to 
college,”’ sighed the capitalist 
as the nineteenth classmate 
that day was leaving, “‘I’ll never have to 
buy my bonds from a stranger.” —Manlius 
(N. Y.) Wind Mill. 


Human Show-Case. 
WOMAN WHO WANTS GLASS 
FRONT MUST GET PERMIT 
—Springfield Republican. 


Lost Masterpiece.—First Joke WRITER 
—‘What’s wrong? You look sad.” 
SECOND JOKE Wrirer—''I just wrote a 
good mother-in-law joke.” 
“Didn’t the editor like it?” 
“T don’t know. 
it first.” —College Humor. 


Remember This One.—‘‘I suppose you 
will want me to give up my job, Henry, 
when we are married.”’ 

“How much do you earn at it?” 

“Sixty a week.” 

“That isn’t a job. 
wouldn’t want to interfere with your 
reer, girlie.””—Lowisville Courier. 


That’s a career. I 
ca- 


My mother-in-law saw | 


Too Much Joy.—He died suddenly from 
heart trouble while contemplating a trip 
to spend Christmas in Shreveport.—From 
an “obit” in a Shreveport (La.) paper. 


Carte Blanche. — ELorina 
“Here’s a telegram from papa!” 

BripuGroom (eagerly)—‘‘What does he 
say?” 

Brive—“‘Do not come home and all “all 
be forgiven.” — Widow. 


Bripr — 


“You can take your finger off that leak in the pipe now, Father.” 


Is the plumber here at last?” 


—The Humorist (London). 


Sufferin’ Tractors!—Six horses ‘were 
burned to death as well as six motor-trucks. 
— Massachusetts paper. 


Do you know how to 


” 


Open Sesame.—“‘ 
approach a girl with a past? 

“How?” 

“With a present.’ 


3180N. 


’— University of Buffalo 


a Grandchild?—FERDI- 
now selling the GRAND- 
their original customers! 
the 


Who’ll Buy 
NAND’S are 
CHILDREN 
Quantities of 
Herald. 


of 
them.— Ad 


in Boston 


Boston Profanity.— Janet, a five-year-old 
resident of Boston, ran to her father one 
morning, exclaiming, ‘Father, brother 
Harold swore!” 

“Swore, did he? 
grimly, reaching for his slipper. 
he say?” 

“He said ‘ain’t,’”’ responded 
solemnly.—College Hwmor. 
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inquired the parent 
“What did 


Janet 


‘Stuffed Lamb.—LOST—3 black faced 
weather lambs. Full’ of cockleburs.— 
Idaho paper. 


A Different Dame.—Frosp—‘‘What a 
fine statue that is! it’s alabaster, isn’t it?” 

Sorpu—“No, that’s Aphrodite. eas 
Banter. 


Musical Morpheus.—Harpwarre Merr- 
cHant—"T slept like a log last night.” 

His Wirr—“‘Yes—a log with 
a saw going through it.’’—Good 
Hardware. 


Mental Labor Saving. — 
Extra fine Red Globe opinions, 
$1.50 per bushel.— Market re- 
port in a Sioux Falls paper. 


Better or Worse.—A young 
man named Adam Zinke fell 
from a new building in the 
Third Ward and was fatally, if 
not seriously, injured.—Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 


Solid Mahogany.—The Em- 
pire’s wood supply is said to 
be decreasing. Doubtless our 
politicians -will remedy this 
state of affairs by putting 
their heads together.— London 
Opinion. 


Name Does Sound Famil- 
iar—Naples, Italy, Nov. 27 
(U. P.) — Mount Vesuvius, 
probably the most famous of 
the world’s voleanoes, went 
into eruption to-day. New 
York Sun. 


Days of Grace.—Pedestrians 
know that they are safe from 
the motorist driving a brand- 
newear. Themotorist doesn’t 
eare to dent his fenders the 
first thousand miles or so.— 
Desert Wolf. 


And Get What?—Will the 
Colored Gentleman that was 
struck in the face by an Irish- 
man, in local beer parlor, for singing, ‘I 
Am. Going Back to Old Ireland,’’ write 
Box 780 Journal.—Canadian paper. 


Anyhow He Sang.—Moruer (to Bobby) 
—‘‘Surely you did something else but eat 
at the school treat?” 

Bossie—‘‘ Yes, nfummie. 
sang a hymn called, 
tho we be.’ ”’ 

Mother learned later that the hymn 
selected had been, ‘‘Weak and sinful tho 
we be.’’—Dublin Sunday Independent. 


After tea we 
‘We can sing, full 


The Pink of Courtesy.— 
CARD OF THANKS 
WE desire to extend our thanks and ap- 
preciation to the gentlemen who took our 
ear from front of the First Universalist 
Church last Sunday and picked up by the 
police two days later, for the care they 
took of our machine while in their posses- 


sion. Some auto thieves wreck and ruin 
the car they purloin, thus adding to the 


high cost of living.— Tacoma paper. 


AVES your 


radio set a light socket receiver 
with Balkite“B” and the new 


BalkiteTrickle Charger 
$10 


With 6-volt “A” batteries can 
be left on continuous or trickle 
charge thus automatically keep- 
ing the battery at full power. 
With 4-volt batteries can be 
used as an intermittent charger. 
Or as a trickle charger if a re- 
sistance is added. Charging rate 
about .5 ampere. Over 300,000 
in use. Price $10. West of Rock- 
ies $10.50. (In Canada $15.) 


Balkite Combination 


When connected to your “A” 
battery supplies automatic power 
to both “A” and “B” circuits. 
Controlled by the filament 
switch already on your set. En- 
tirely automatic in operation. 
Will serve any set now using 
either 4 or 6-volt “A” batteries 
and requiring not more than 30 
milliamperes at 135 volts of “B” 
current— practically all sets of 
up to 8 tubes. Price $59.50. (In 
Canada $83.) 


All Balkite Radio Power Units 
operate from 110-120 volt AC cur- 
rent with models for both 60 and 50 
cycles. The new Balkite Charger is 
also made in a special model for 


25-40 cycles. 


THE BALKITE LINE 


wis 


OF ELECTROLYTIC DEVICES IS PROTECTED BY EDGAR 


To enjoy the convenience of oper- 
ating your radio set from the light 
socket add the new Balkite “B” and 
the new Balkite Charger. 

Balkite “B”—the proved “B” pow- 
er supply— eliminates “B” batteries 
entirely and supplies “B” current 
from the light socket. The new Bal- 
kite “B”-W serves any set of 5 tubes 
or less requiring 67 to 90 volts; Bal- 
kite “B”-X sets of up to 135 volts and 
8 tubes {illustrated}; Balkite “B”-Y 
any standard set. Most owners of 
even small sets will 


Balkite Trickle and High-Rate Charger 


and in effect converts it into a light 
socket “A” power supply. Its high 
rate provides an ample reserve of 
power for the largest sets. 

Both Balkite “B” and the Bal- 
kite Charger are entirely noiseless 
in operation. Both are permanent 
pieces of equipment, with no bulbs 
and nothing to wear out or replace. 
Other than a slight consumption 
of household current, their first 
cost is the last. Both are built to 
conform with the standards of the 

Underwriters’ Lab- 


buy Balkite “B”- X 
for its reserve power. 

The new Balkite 
Charger, with both 
high and low charg- 
ing rates, combines 
the advantages of 
both trickle and rap- 
id charging. At the 
low rate, on trickle 
charge, it automati- 
cally keeps your “A” 
battery fully charged, 2 


Hear 
WALTER DAMROSCH 
and the 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY 


in your own home 


Every other Saturday night a 
symphony concert. On alter- 
nate Saturdays one of Mr.Dam- 
rosch’s famous piano recitals 
onthe great Wagner Music 
Dramas. Over stations: WEAF, 
WEEI, WGR, WFI, WCAE, 
WSAI, WTAM, WWJ, WGN, 
WCCO, KSD, WDAF, WOC. 
Balkite Hour 9 P, M, Eastern 
Standard Time. 


oratories, 

Add these two 
Balkite Units to 
your receiver now. 
Then you too will 
know the pleasure 
of owning a radio 
set always ready to 
operate at peak pow- 
er. Ask your dealer. 
Fansteel Products 
Company, Inc., North 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Balkite Charger $19.50. West of Rockies $20. {In Canada $27.50.} Balkite “B”-W $27.50. 
“B”-X $42. “B”-Y $69. {In Canada “B’-W $39. “B”-X $59.50. “B”-Y $96} 


Balkite 


Radio Power Units 
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